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The following article forms part of a series giving the results of 
an investigation into the problem of seasonal unemployment, carried 
out by the International Labour Office in response to a special request 
of the International Labour Conference. The first of the series! dealt 
with seasonal fluctuations on the labour market considered as a whole, 
and was purely statistical. Here the treatment is descriptive as well 
as statistical. A description of the structure of the clothing industries 
and of the workers employed in them is followed by an examination 
of the statistics available, in particular those for Great ‘Britain and 
the United States during the last four or five years, which are examined 
in detail. The causes of seasonal fluctuations and possible remedies 
will be discussed in the second part of the article. 


THe STRUCTURE OF THE INDUSTRIES 


E type of industrial organisation under which articles of 

clothing are produced has changed greatly since the days 
when everything, from the raw materials to the finished product, 
was made at home. In this field, as elsewhere, the old economic 
self-sufficiency of the family unit has given way, under the pressure 
of the ever-widening market, to a high degree of specialisation. 
No longer can we refer to “ the clothing industry” as a single 
entity : we are confronted with a group of separate industries 
differing considerably among themselves and having little more in 
common than the ultimate use of their products — as clothing for 
the human form. Merely to enumerate the industries that may be 
found in national statistics under the heading of “ clothing ” 
indicates the point to which specialisation has been carried : men’s 
tailoring ; women’s tailoring ; women’s dresses and blouses ; women’s 
underwear — linen, cotton, and silk; men’s shirts, collars, and 
cuffs ; hosiery and knitted wear ; men’s hats ; millinery ; boots and 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XVII, No. 3, March, 1928, pp. 349-376 : 
**Seasonal Fluctuations in Employment ’’. 
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shoes. To these must be added the many subsidiary trades which 
supply trimmings, such as artificial flowers and feathers, buttons, 
braid, ete. 

It has been said that the clothing industries have advanced 
far from the stage of complete manufacture of all garments in the 
home. Yet, in spite of specialisation, the use of power and machin- 
ery, and the adoption of modern methods of production and dis- 
tribution, they are by no means entirely free from the traditions 
and methods of the home industry. Even to-day every stage of 
industrial organisation is to be found, from the huge modern factory 
to the single home worker. Some of the industries have still 
only reached the second stage of development — the small crafts- 
man’s shop. Perhaps even more frequently may be found the 
first step towards factory organisation which marked the early 
stages of the industrial revolution — the system under which the 
manufacturer gives out work to be done in the workers’ homes. 

All these diversities may be found in a single trade. Take 
tailoring, for example : there are large factories turning out ready- 
made suits, other factories which manufacture more or less to 
measure (“wholesale bespoke”), and the familiar bespoke tailoring 
establishment, which may be large or small, manufacturing only 
to order, salesman as well as manufacturer. In any of these under- 
takings the finished garment may be made entirely on the employ- 
er’s premises, partly there and partly in the worker’s home, or 
entirely at home, only the materials being given out. 

Naturally there is competition between these various types of 
establishment. The manufacturer of ready-made clothing tries 
to secure the custom of those who previously went to bespoke 
tailors or dressmakers by improving the cut, material, and range of 
his goods and lowering his prices. In face of this competition the 
retail clothier cuts his prices as fine as possible and is ready to meet 
all the exigencies of his clients as to rapid delivery, alterations, 
etc., for fear of losing their custom to the ready-made houses. 
It is worthy of note that in the last quarter of a century the ready- 
made business has increased enormously at the expense of the 
bespoke trade and is no longer, as formerly, confined mainly to 
the cheaper, low-grade trade. 

A further element of competition is introduced by the possi- 
bility that women may to some extent make their own clothes at 
home. It is probable that with the simplification of styles in 
women’s dresses and underwear of recent years, there has been a not 
inconsiderable recrudescence of this earliest form of home industry. 
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The significance of this competition between different forms of 
industrial organisation in connection with the regularity of employ- 
ment will be seen later. For the moment it is sufficient to note its 
existence as adding to the complexities of the clothing industries. 

Some of the industries have more completely reached the stage 
of large-scale production, notable among these being the manufac- 
ture of boots and shoes, which is now very largely a factory industry, 
though the working cobbler at one end of the trade and the “ gentle- 
men’s bootmaker” at the other have by no means disappeared. 

A further characteristic of the various clothing industries is 
the curious mixture of manufacture and marketing, retail and 
wholesale, which is often found. The retail tailor, as has been 
noted, is his own salesman. Wholesale factories make to measure. 
A large retail store has its own workrooms, sometimes amounting 
to a small factory — certainly larger than many a sub-contractor’s 
shop — and may do a certain amount of semi-wholesale trade 
with smaller shops. 

As regards technical equipment, again, the clothing industries 
stand somewhat apart from the main current of modern manufac- 
ture. Comparatively little machinery is used, and it is of a very 
simple kind when compared with the intricate automatic machinery 
required by other industries. In the dress industries, for example, 
there are sewing machines of a limited number of types, knitting 
machines, and machine cutters, driven by power but far from 
automatic, requiring constant supervision. Otherwise the equip- 
ment required is tools rather than machinery —- scissors, needle, 
iron, must all be wielded by hand, and in small-scale manufacture 
power-driven machines can be worked by hand or replaced by hand 
tools. 

To this may be attributed many of the chracteristic features 
of the clothing industries. It is one of the chief reasons for the 
existence of innumerable small workshops. Little capital is 
required to set up a tailoring workshop, for example, and an 
ambitious wage earner is readily tempted to use his small savings 
in this way in order to become an independent worker or small 
employer. No special premises are required ; a living room can 
easily be converted into a workroom, or, indeed, be used alter- 
nately for the two purposes, as is too often the case. 

Here, too, for the large manufacturer lies the attraction of 
subcontracting and the employment of home workers. With 
comparatively small scope for machinery and the need for much 
human labour, there is less obvious advantage to be gained by 
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mass production in large factories. The manufacturer may keep 
a small factory with a small permanent force of workers and give 
the bulk of the work out to subcontractors or home workers, thus 
avoiding the risk of heavy overhead charges and long-term employ- 
ment contracts. Expansion to meet rushes of work is thus com- 
paratively easy, and does not involve the expense of keeping plant, 
premises, and labour idle during slack periods. These risks are 
handed on to the subcontractors and eventually to the workers. © 


THE WORKERS 


From what has been said as to the organisation of the indus- 
tries, it may be inferred that the clothing workers are a very varied 
and scattered body. They range from the member of a large 
working force in a factory to the single home worker, from operators 
of power-driven machinery to hand sewers and pressers. 

Specialisation of labour has been carried very far even where 
machine processes are not adopted. Not only is each process 
in the manufacture of a garment performed by a different worker, 
but some workers specialise in different parts of a single garment, 
so that one finds sleeve hands, trouser hands, etc. Where work is 
given out to be done at home, all or most of the processes may be 
performed by one or a few workers, but on the whole specialisation 
is the rule. 

One result of this specialisation is that the majority of the work- 
ers are semi-skilled rather than skilled, capable of performing a 
limited range of operations which can be learned without long 
training or experience. The traditional skill of women with the 
needle further tends, in the case of the dress industries, to lower 
the economic valuation of the skill required. There are a certain 
number of highly skilled workers, notably cutters and designers, 
who can command fairly high wages — sometimes very large sala- 
ries. Some other trades, such as high-class artificial flower making, 
hand-made millinery, and hand embroidery, require a high degree 
of manipulative skill, but here the competition of the machine- 
made product, and too often the over-supply of labour, lower 
the wages which the workers’ skill might justify. 

In view of the origins of the clothing industries, it is not surpris- 
ing that women form an unusually large proportion of the workers. 
In the dress industries in Great Britain they account for nearly 
three-quarters of the insured workers, and probably for an even 
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higher proportion of the home workers, who are not covered by the 
insurance schemes. More than half the members of German 
clothing trade unions are women, and in Austria the proportion is 
higher. Similar figures might be quoted for other countries, and 
it is probably safe to say that everywhere the women workers in 
the industries outnumber the men. 

This is doubtless due partly to the woman’s traditional ability 
to sew, so that many women on entering industry naturally turn 
to an employment where the capacities they already possess will 
be of use. Further, the prevalence of home work affords women 
an opportunity of earning or supplementing their income without 
appearing definitely to join the ranks of industrial workers — a 
special attraction, for example, to impoverished middle-class 
women driven to seek a means of livelihood. 

In any description of the workers in the clothing industries it 
is impossible to avoid mentioning the contractors and subcontrac- 
tors who play so large a part in their organisation. While in some 
respects this class may be regarded as one of small employers, in 
many respects they are hardly to be distinguished from wage 
earners. A home worker working alone or assisted only by mem- 
bers of his family may be regarded as a wage earner, but if in the 
rush season, or to fill a special order, he engages one or two workers 
to help him he becomes an employer. A successful worker in a 
clothing factory may leave to set up a shop of his own. Later he 
may find it impossible to make an independent livelihood, and 
either return to the factory or accept employment as a home worker. 
Thus at different periods the same man may be employer and 
wage earner. 

Apart from these vicissitudes, however, the regular small 
contractor is not in the same position as an ordinary employer. 
He is dependent for work for himself and his employees on the 
central manufacturer, and may suffer as much from seasonal 
unemployment as a simple wage earner. His economic position 
is frequently no better, if not actually worse, than that of the 
workers he employs. In her study of the London tailoring 
trade Mrs. Drake remarks on this’: 


The sweater is little better off than his workpeople. Indeed in some 
cases his net profit is actually less than the wages of the man whom he 
employs ; and, were it not for the strong Jewish preference for profit 





1 Barbara Drake: ‘‘ The West End Tailoring Trade ”’, in Seasonal Trades, 
p. 80. (By various writers ; edited by Sidney WEBB.) London, 1912. 
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over wages, it would be hard to explain the constant desire of the 
well-paid hand to embark on the greater cares and no less precarious 
livelihood of the sweater. 


The prevalence of home work, a large proportion of women 
workers, the competition of subcontractors to keep their heads 
above water and of the workers to secure employment — all this 
would lead to the surmise, even if there were no facts to support it, 
that trade unionism is not very strong among clothing workers. 
In most countries, in spite of the progress made by the unions in 
recent years, the facts bear out this assumption. In Great Britain 
the membership of clothing trade unions represents only about 
10 per cent. of the insured clothing workers. It is significant that 
of the 44 trade boards in Great Britain 14 are connected with the 
clothing trades, one of the conditions for the establishment of a 
board being that “there is no adequate organisation for effective 
regulation of wages throughout the trade”. In 1922 the member- 
ship of German clothing unions was only about half the number of 
workers in clothing establishments subject to factory inspection 
alo ne and these, of course, are by no means all who are engaged 
in the industries. Similar conditions are to be found in most 
countries, with the exception of the United States. There the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America and the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union have succeeded to a remarkable extent in 
organising the workers in the chief centres. Their task was perhaps 
facilitated by the concentration of the industries in comparatively 
few cities, but the effect is none the less of importance, as will be 
seen later. 

The more highly skilled and less numerous workers, such as 
the cutters and tailors proper, are not mfrequently organised, and 
have been able by collective action to better their conditions. 
But these are the aristocrats of their industrial group, and the 
scattered mass of semi-skilled workers is not to any large extent 
organised in trade unions. Where workers are grouped in large 
factories trade unionism has a better chance, but labour leaders 
have often referred to the difficulties of organising home workers. 
How far the action of the trade unions in improving the conditions 
of organised workers affects the unorganised it is difficult to tell. 
Frau Hanna, in an article! dealing with this problem, says : 





1 Gertrud Hanna: “The German Exhibition of Home Industries and its 
Lessons ”’, in International Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 4, Oct. 1925, p. 523-529. 
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Conditions are best where home industries and factory industries 
are connected, and conditions in the factories, influenced by the trade 
unions, react in turn on conditions among home workers. In these 
industries, such as clothing, ... there are collective agreements which 
also apply to home work. Frequently higher piece rates are fixed for 
the home worker than for the factory worker, the increase being regarded 
as compensation to the home worker for the tact that he bears the cost 
of premises, heating, lighting, etc., which in factories is borne by the 
employer. Some collective agreements also provide for holidays with 
pay for home workers. Thus where the trade unions have been able 
to make their influence felt the conditions of home workers are often as 
we as those of other workers of the same class in the same locality or 

istrict. 


On the other hand Mrs. Drake, writing of the highly skilled 
and better organised West End tailors and the unskilled sweated 
workers of the East End’, says that “the very resistance in the 
one group increases the pressure on the other ”. 

Since the middle of last century at least, the clothing industries 
have been notorious for the prevalence of sweating. The large 
factories, ipso facto liable to inspection as a rule, and affording 
facilities for united action by the workers, may reach the highest 
standards as regards hours, wages, and working conditions, but 
it is the small workshop and home work that are the field for 
sweating. This term is generally used to mean low wages and 
long hours, combined as a rule with insanitary conditions, and less 
attention is directed to the periodical unemployment of the sweated 
worker. Yet the conditions which produce the one evil will 
produce the other, especially in seasonal industries such as those 
engaged in the production of articles of clothing, and it is the work- 
ers with the least power of resistance who bear the chief brunt both 
of seasonal pressure and seasonal unemployment. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The lack of trade union organisation referred to above and the 
incomplete demarcation between wage earners and small employers 
greatly increase the difficulty of obtaining precise information on 
unemployment in the clothing industries. In many countries 
statistics of unemployment are based on the returns of trade 
unions, and naturally therefore ex¢lude a large proportion of the 
clothing workers. The unorganised workers thus excluded probably 





1 Op cit., p. 85. 
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suffer more from irregularity of employment, and the trade 
union figures may therefore not be a good index to unemployment 
in the industries as a whole. Where, as in Great Britain, a com- 
pulsory insurance scheme is in force, the difficulty is partly over- 
come, but a considerable element of uncertainty remains, owing 
to the fact that no statistical information is available in the case 
of home workers. Statistics compiled from returns furnished by 
trade unions are even less satisfactory, since, as has already been 
mentioned, trade unionists form in Great Britain only about 
10 per cent. of the insured workers in the clothing industries. 
Where, as in the United States, an official index of employment is 
compiled from employers’ returns, there is in many cases more 
hope of completeness and accuracy. 

On account of the lack of fuller statistical information with 
regard to unemployment in the clothing industries in other coun- 
tries and of the fact that the information available in the case of 
Great Britain and the United States is at any rate sufficiently 
extensive to indicate the essential nature of the problem, the 
statistical section of this article will be confined to the clothing 
industries of these two countries. 


The period for which precise information is available is un- 
fortunately, even for Great Britain and the United States, limited. 





1 It may, however, be mentioned that such information as is available with 
regard to seasonal movements in the clothing industries in other countries shows 
that the experience of Great Britain and the United States may be regarded as 
typical. In Canada, for example, the seven-year monthly averages (over the 
period 1921-1927 ; base : number employed in January 1920 = 100) of the employ- 
ment index for the hosiery and knit goods industry show a range of fluctuation of 
10.5, equal to 11.4 per cent. of the general monthly average of employment over 
the period. For the garments and personal furnishings industry over the same 
period, the corresponding figures are 7.7 and 10.4 per cent. 

In Belgium the five-year monthly averages over the period July 1922 to June 
1927 of the percentage of workers unemployed in the clothing industry show a 
range of fluctuation of 7.0, equal to 164 per cent. of the average percentage unem- 
ployed over the period. 

In the Netherlands the five-year monthly averages over the same period (July 
1922 to June 1927) of the percentage unemployed in the clothing industry show a 
range of fluctuation of 13.7, equal to 117 per cent. of the general average. 

In Paris, the headquarters of fashion in women’s dress, an official investigation 
made 30 years ago, and supplemented and brought up to date by a recent report, 
shows considerable seasonal variations in the demand for labour in the dressmaking 
and the bespoke and ready-made tailoring industries. (MINISTERE DU COMMERCE, 
DE L’INDUSTRIE, DES PosTES ET DES TELEGRAPHES, OFFICE DU TRAVAIL: La 
petite industrie; Salaires et durée du travail. Vol. II. Le vétement a Paris. Paris, 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1896. 721 pp. “ Le travail féminin 4 Paris, avant et depuis 
la guerre, dans les industries du vétement ”’, in Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, 
Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 1925 and Jan.-Feb.-Mar. 1926.) A similar investigation made 
into the artificial flower trade in 1923 showed seasonal variations in activity ; 
but unemployment was largely avoided by the fact that many artificial florists 
were able to work on feathers during the slack season. 
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In the case of the latter country a few special studies throw some 
light on the pre-war period, but it has been found necessary to 
depend almost entirely on the records of employment and unem- 
ployment since the war. 

The post-war statistics, however, present grave difficulties. 
In the first place the period covered, even were it a normal one, 
would be too short to enable the extent and nature of the charac- 
teristic seasonal variations to be accurately determined. In the 
second place, the general wave of unemployment which has swept 
over most countries during tbe last seven or eight years has tended 
to obscure the recurring rise and fall of employment with the 
seasons. And finally, certain abnormal features of the period and 
the occurrence in the case of Great Britain of such a disturbing 
event as the General Strike of May 1926, make it necessary to 
recognise that the figures quoted, together with the various aver- 
ages, can serve only to illustrate and not to measure precisely 
the extent of seasonal fluctuations in unemployment. 

Despite, however, the limitations of the data and the reserva- 
tions thus rendered necessary, it is possible, as will be seen on 
close examination, to draw from it conclusions which, though in 
some cases only tentative, are yet of considerable interest. Tabula- 
tion of the averages in each industry for all the Junes, all the Julys, 
and so on, shows the average yearly course of unemployment and 
enables the average seasonal variation to be roughly measured. 
If the series were sufficiently long this method would enable 
comparison to be made with a fairly high degree of accuracy of 
the relative seasonality of the various industries and of the periods 
of the year in which their busy and slack seasons normally fall. 
The series used in this article, though they cover periods of only 
four years in the case of Great Britain and five years in the case of 
the United States, and yield averages which are clearly thrown out 
to some extent by the occurrence of unusual events which would 
have been largely offset over a long period by other unusual events 
acting with opposite effect, nevertheless enable comparisons of 
the relative seasonality of the various industries to be made with 
probably a substantial degree of accuracy.! This is of course 





1 It should perhaps be noted that where the unemployment statistics for an 
“* industry ” cover in reality several distinct trades or branches of the industry, 
the busy and slack seasons in which occur at different periods of the year, a certain 
amount of cancelling out takes place, with the result that the range of seasonal 
fluctuation shown in the unemployment figures for the “ industry ”’ is less than the 
actual range of fluctuation in each of the separate branches or trades. Similarly, 
the range of fluctuation shown in the unemployment figures for a whole industry or 
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particularly the case where the seasonal movements in the unem- 
ployment or employment figures are clearly defined and regular 
for the period covered: in this case the monthly averages curve 
bears a close resemblance to the various sections of the curve 
showing the movement of the series over the whole period. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British unemployment insurance statistics!, classified by 
industry, are strictly comparable from year to year since June 1923, 
when the classification was changed in order to bring it into line 
with that of the census. 

Table I below shows the number of insured workers in ech ofa 
the clothing industries since July 1923. - 


TABLE I. NUMBER OF INSURED WORKERS 
(in thousands) 





Industry July July | 


1923 1924 





Tailoring 186 189 
Dress and mantle making and 
millinery 116 106 
Blouses, shirts, collars, under- 
clothing, etc. making 68 72 
Hat and cap (including straw 
plait) manufacture 35 34 
Other dress industries 33 30 
Boot, shoe, slipper, and clog 
trades 
Hosiery industry 91 93 





Total 


























Table II (page 11) shows the course of employment in these 
seven industries over the period June 1923 to May 1927. For 


> 


purposes of comparison, the figures for “ all industries ” are also 
given. Figure 1 shows the same information in graphical form. 





branch of an industry is almost invariably less than that actually occurring in the 
various separate occupations to which the workers covered by the statistics belong. 


1 Ministry of Labour Gazette (monthly). 





TABLE Il. GREAT BRITAIN: PERCENTAGE UNEMPLOYED AMONG 
INSURED WORKERS IN THE CLOTHING INDUSTRIES, 
JUNE 1923 To may 1927 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 


Hat and Dress | Blouses, Boot 
and shirts, shoe ’ 
ing mantle | collars, dress 
straw making | under- 
plait) and _ jclothing, clog 
manu- | Milli- etc. 
making 


facture 
1923 June t 7.3 ‘ 7.3 
July ‘ 8.2 7.4 
Aug. 8.8 . 7.5 
Sept. 9.1 , 8.0 
Oct. 11.3 8.6 
Nov. i 14.6 9.2 
Dec. 13.5 8.8 
1924 Jan. 11.6 8.0 
Feb. , 9.6 6.3 
Mar. , 8.5 5.4 
Apr. ‘ 7.2 5.0 
May . 5.4 8.0 


Average ' 9.6 7.5 


1924 June * 7.6 5.6 
July . 8.3 5.7 
Aug. \ 9.3 7.4 
Sept. 9.3 
Oct. 9.7 
Nov. 9.6 
Dec. 9.2 
1925 Jan. . 9.4 
Feb. 8.0 
Mar. 7.2 
Apr. 7.4 
May 6.5 


Average 7.9 


1925 June 7.0 
July 7.8 
Aug. 7.9 
Sept. 7.7 
Oct. 7.7 
Nov. He 
Dec. 7.6 
Jan. 7.3 
Feb. 5.8 
Mar. 4.7 
Apr. 4.1 
May 10.7 


Average 7.2 


1926 June 8.2 
July 8.0 
Aug. 8.6 
Sept. 8.1 
Oct. 8.0 
Nov. 7.8 
7.5 
7.0 
5.8 
3.9 
3.3 
2.9 


6.6 
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Figure 1. GrReEaAtT BrITAIN : PERCENTAGE UNEMPLOYED AMONG INSURED 
WoRKERS IN THE CLOTHING INDUSTRIES, JUNE 1923 To May 1927. 


(1) Tailoring. (2) Hat and cap (including straw plait) manufacture. (3) Dress 
and mantle making and millinery. (4) Blouses, shirts, collars, undercloth- 
ing, etc. making. (5) Hosiery industry. (6) Other dress industries. 

(7) Boot, shoe, slipper, and clog trades. (8) All industries. 
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Table III, based on these monthly figures, gives the four-year 
monthly averages for each of the seven clothing industries and for 
“ all industries ”, together with four sets of figures designed to 
show the relative extent to which each of the industries is affected 
by seasonal fluctuations. Of these four criteria, the three based 
on the averages, showing respectively the range of fluctuation 
expressed as a percentage of the average, the number of months 
with unemployment at least 20 per cent. greater or less than the 
average, and the standard deviation! of the twelve monthly figures 
from their average, place the seven clothing industries as follows 
in order of seasonality : 


(1) tailoring ; 

(2) hat and cap (including straw plait) manufacture ; 
(3) dress and mantle making and millinery ; 

(4) blouses, shirts, collars, underclothing, etc. ; 

(5) hosiery ; 

(6) other dress industries ; 

(7) boot, shoe, slipper, and clog trades. 


A glance at the curves in Figure 1 shows, however, that the 
inferences from these figures should not be pushed too far. The 


General Strike of May 1926, and its after-effects, threw the unem- 
ployment figures out of their nurmal course for several months, 
with results which limit strictly the usefulness of the averages in 
table III. They serve as a rough measure of the extent of seasonal 
variation in the first three industries named; but in the case of 
the other industries, the presence or absence of seasonal move- 
ments, together with their normal course and extent, must be 
ascertained by reference to the detailed figures. 

The seasonal variations differ, moreover, in date as well as in 
extent. In the tailoring industry, which shows the most extreme, 
and at the same time the most regular, fluctuations, there is a 
rapid increase in activity from January, when unemployment was 
at its worst, to the peak in May ; activity then falls off and unem- 
ployment increases rapidly from May to September, and more 
gradually, broken by a slight recovery in October and again in 
December, from September to May. From August to February, 





1 The standard deviation is a measure of dispersion based on the squares of 
the deviations of the individual items in the series from their arithmetic average. 
As used above it forms a rough basis of comparison of the total amount (as opposed 
to the range) of seasonal variation in unemployment. 
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unemployment figures are above the annual average, and from May 
to July, below. 


TABLE III. GREAT BRITAIN: PERCENTAGE UNEMPLOYED AMONG 
INSURED WORKERS IN THE CLOTHING INDUSTRIES : FOUR-YEAR 
MONTHLY AVERAGES, 1923-1924 To 1926-1927} 





(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 


Hat and 

cap Dress _ | Blouses, Boot, 
= cri | moter | arse | hoe, 
straw under- |industry tries and 
plait) clothing, clog 
manu- ete. trades 
facture making 














June i 6.8 7.0 Y Mu 10.1 
July 8.1 ‘ 7.2 Y ‘ 11.0 
Aug. 8.4 . 7.9 . . 11.4 
Sept. 8.2 a 8.3 b q 11.1 
Oct. 10.5 8.5 ‘ 10.6 
Nov. 13.2 . 8.6 9.8 
Dec. 11.7 t 8.3 ; 10.1 
Jan, 9.1 7.9 }. 9.8 


Feb. 7.4 6.5 , . 8.7 
8.6 





March . 6.6 . 5.3 ; , 
April , 5.4 : 5.0 . L 8.9 
May? : 5.4 , 7.0 . . 11.1 





General monthly 
average 


Range of fluc- 
tuation 


Range of fluc- 
tuation as per- 
centage of aver- 
age 


Number of 
months with 
unemployment 
at least 20 per 
cent. more or 
less than the 
average 
Standard devia- 
tion 



































1 In this table the maximum and minimum monthly figures for each industry are italicised. 
® The May averages are particularly affected by the General Strike of 1926. The May averages 


over the years 1924, 1925, and 1927 are as follows: 
Column (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Average 3.8 4.5 3.9 5.8 ) 7.3 7.4 8.2 9.8 





UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE CLOTHING INDUSTRIES 
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Ficvure 2. GREAT BRITAIN : PERCENTAGE UNEMPLOYED 
AMONG INSURED WORKERS IN THE CLOTHING INDUSTRIES: 
{Four-YEAR Montaiy AVERAGES, 1923-1924 
To 1926-1927. 


SeGOvewvo- 


(1) Tailoring. (2) Hat and ‘cap {(including straw plait) 
manufacture. (3) Dress and mantle making and 
millinery. (4) Blouses, shirts, collars, underclothing, 
ete. making. (5) Hosiery industry. (6) Other dress 
industries.; (7) Boot, shoe, slipper and clog trades. 
(8) All industries. 
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The hat and cap trades, with the second largest seasonal range 
of fluctuation, also show greatest activity in May, but the slackest 
period, with the most severe unemployment, comes in November. 
In three out of the four years there is a temporary recovery in 
September. The increase in activity from the slack to the busy 
season proceeds, as in the case of tailoring, at a consistently even 
rate, except for a temporary slackening in March. Unemploy- 
ment figures are above the annual average from September to 
January, and below from February to June. 

The dressmaking and millinery group exhibits seasonal move- 
ments of the same type as those occurring in tailoring, but smaller 
in extent. Activity reaches its peak in May and June, and then 
falls off gradually except for a slight temporary recovery, or period 
of comparative stability, in September and October, to its lowest 
ebb in January. Unemployment figures are above their annual 
average from August to February, except for the slight falling off 
in October, and are below from March to July. 
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The other industries are much less markedly seasonal. In the 
group manufacturing blouses, shirts, collars, underclothing, etc. 
unemployment is least from March to June and greatest in the 
winter months (September to January) ; but the range of movement 
which can be definitely characterised as seasonal is much less than 
in the previous cases. The “ other dress industries ” group, though 
exhibiting a general tendency in the same direction — i.e. towards 
a slack season in winter and a busy season in early summer — 
follows, as might be expected from its miscellaneous composition, 
a somewhat less regular course. 

No consistent seasonal movement can be detected in the figures 
for the hosiery or boot and shoe industries, or for the “allindustries”’ 
group. A series covering a longer period — if such were available 
— might disclose the presence of a certain seasonal variation in 
these groups also, but such variation would certainly be small in 
extent as compared with those discussed above.! 

The general conclusions to be drawn from the British figures 


are, therefore, as follows : 


(1) Regular and clearly marked seasonal variations in unem- 
ployment occur in the first five groups discussed above, namely : 
tailoring ; hat and cap manufacture ; dressmaking and millinery ; 


blouses, shirts, collars, underclothing, etc. making; and other 
dress industries. 

The slack season extends in most cases from August or Septem- 
ber to January or February, and the busy season from March to 
June or July. 

(2) Such variations have occurred irrespective of changes in 
the general volume of unemployment. 

(3) The importance of the seasonal variation is emphasised by 
the fact that the annual average of unemployment in the industries 


? 


in which they occur is considerably less than in “ all industries ”. 

(4) In the two clothing industries — hosiery and boots and 
shoes — in which the factory, as opposed to the home industry, 
form of organisation is predominant, and in which fixed capital 
and overhead charges form an important part of the cost of produc- 
tion, seasonal variations are negligible in extent. 





1 Cf. the discussion on seasonal variations in unemployment (trade union 
percentages) in Seasonal Variations in Finance, Prices and Industry, by A. L. 
Bow.tey and K. C. Smirx (London and Cambridge Economic Service, Special 


Memorandum No. 7, July 1924). 





UNEMPLOYMENT IN TEZ CLOTHING INDUSTRIES 


The United States 


For the United States a variety of data is available. In the 
first place the Bureau of Labour Statistics publishes a monthly 
index of employment and payrolls elaborately classified by indus- 
tries. Among these industries are women’s clothing, rubber boots 
and shoes, hosiery and knit goods, millinery and lace goods, men’s 
clothing, shirts and collars, and leather boots and shoes. Table IV 
gives the figures for these seven industries for the five years July 
1922 to June 1927, together with the general] index for manufactur- 
ing industries. 

It will be noticed that the indexes of employment and payroll 
totals do not by any means coincide exactly in their movements. 
Since slackness of business is frequently met in the clothing 
industries by working short time rather than by discharging work- 
ers, the payroll index is the better guide to seasonal fluctuations 
inemployment. It is therefore used for the purposes of this article. 
Figure 3 shows in graphical form the movements in the eight payroll 
indexes over the period. 

The method used above for Great Britain is again followed and 


table V gives the five-year monthly averages of the payroll indexes, 
together with four sets of comparative figures based on these aver- 
ages. The averages are also plotted graphically in Figure 4. 
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Ficure 3. Unirep States: INDEXES OF PAYROLL Torats IN SEVEN CLOTHING 
INDUSTRIES AND IN ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, Juty 1922 To 
JUNE 1927. 


(Monthly average for 1923 = 100.) 

(1) Women’s clothing. (2) Rubber boots and shoes. (3) Hosiery and knit 
goods. (4) Millinery and lace goods. (5) Men’s clothing. (6) Shirts 
and collars. (7) Leather boots and shoes. (8) General index for 
manufacturing industries. 
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TABLE V. UNITED STATES: INDEXES OF PAYROLL TOTALS IN SEVEN 
CLOTHING INDUSTRIES AND IN ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES : 
FIVE-YEAR MONTHLY AVERAGES, 1922-1923 To 1926-1927 


(Monthly average for 1923 = 100) 


















































(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
,.| Rubber | srosiery |Milline .. | shirts | Leather |, igen to 
Month Women's! boots | Deseryefand tace] Moe's | “and” | 00% | inane, 
| shoest | goods® goods collars pe —— 
tries 
July 80.6 79.3 88.6 79.7 93.4 85.5 86.2 87.1 
Aug. 92.2 74.9 93.7 83.0 91.7 79.7 94.5 89.6 
Sept. 92.0 80.5 93.4 87.9 87.9 83.4 94.6 90.8 
Oct. 97.7 85.1 101.4 84.8 84.7 89.7 93.7 94.3 
Nov. 83.2 94.9 | 103.3 81.6 79.3 88.9 88.0 94.0 
Dec. 82.4 99.4 | 104.8 84.7 84.9 91.7 91.2 95.3 
Jan. 94.5 98.2 | 100.8 89.8 88.3 90.2 92.2 92.2 
Feb. 105.1 93.3 | 107.0 93.2 93.8 91.8 95.8 96.8 
March 107.7%} 91.8 | 109.1 96.7 92.6 93.4 95.5 98.5 
April 94.1 90.1 107.5 93.9 78.6 92.5 87.9 97.2 
May 81.6 90.1 107.2 86.3 77.5 90.6 85.0 96.6 
June 73.3 86.2 | 102.9 79.5 86.9 86.3 83.1 94.4 
General 
monthly 
average 90.4 | 88.6 | 101.6 | 86.8 | 86.7 | 88.7 | 90.6 93.9 
Range of 
fluctuation 34.4 24.5 20.5 17.2 16.3 13.7 12.7 11.4 
Range of 
fluctuation 
as percent- 
age of aver- 
age 38.1 27.7 20.2 19.8 18.8 15.5 14.0 12.2 
Number of 
months with 
index at 
least 5 points 
from aver- 
age 8 6 7 6 7 2 3 | l 
Standard 
deviation 9.9 7.3 6.2 5.4 5.6 3.9 4.2 | 3.3 

1 The averages for the rubber boots and shoes industry are for the four years July 1923 to 
June 1927. 

# It should be noted that the position of the hosiery and knit goods industry in this table gives 
a somewhat misleading impression of the extent of the seasonal movement in that industry: the 
exceptionally low points reached in July and August 1924, together with the rising secula. trend 
of the index, exercise a disproportionate influence on the five-year averages and exaggerate the range 
of the seasonal] fluctuations. Difficulties of this nature, which are unfortunately unavoidable in a 
series covering so short a period, serve to emphasise the importance of Interpreting table V in the 
light of the detailed figures of table IV. 

* The maximum and minimum monthly figures for each industry are italicised. 
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The magnitude and regularity of the seasonal variations are 
striking. Even in the general index for manufacturing industries, 
where the number of different types of industries covered by the 
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JASOND VE MANS 


figures naturally results in much cancelling out, there are two 
fairly well marked periods during which seasonal influences result 
in general increased activity and two corresponding periods of 
slackened activity. It is of interest too to note that this double 
rise and fall in activity occurs in most of the industries examined : 
there are two busy and two slack seasons, one major and one minor 
in each case, instead of a simple annual wave with one crest and 
trough. 

The industry showing the most extreme seasonal fluctuations 
is, as might be expected from its dependence on fashion, the women’s 
clothing industry. Here the payroll index reaches its peak (107.7) 
in March and then drops 34.4 points in three months. From June 
to October the index rises, with the exception of a slight slackening 
or falling off in September. From the secondary peak in October 
it falls rapidly to a low level in November and December before 
rising to its yearly maximum in March. The slackest season thus 
occurs in midsummer, from May to July, the winter decline in 
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November and December being less marked. The most active 
season is in the late winter and spring from January to April, as 
in most other countries, but the autumn season from August to 
October is longer, and sufficiently marked to give a double character 
to the seasonal movement. 

In the rubber boots and shoes industry the seasonal movement 
is more simple. August is the slackest month, and December and 
January are the busiest. Activity is above its annual average 
from November to June and below from July to October. 

The course followed by the hosiery and knit goods curve over 
the whole period shows a remarkable degree of correspondence 
with that of the general index. Variations in the two curves, 
though differing in amplitude, correspond in direction and coincide 
in time, a fact which would seem to point to the existence of some 
common cause of variation. The seasonal movement, which in 
both these indexes is evidently of relatively slight importance as 
compared with fluctuations due to non-seasonal factors, may be 
outlined as follows. Employment is at its lowest level in July and 
rises gradually to a maximum in March. This gradual rise is 
broken by two temporary recessions, the first, slight in extent, in 
September, and the second, more severe, in January. In the case 
of the general index there is a minor peak in October. 

The millinery and lace goods curve shows again the yearly 
recurrence of two peaks and two depressions. Employment is 
slackest in July and reaches a maximum in February or March. 
The minor peak occurs in September and the minor depression in 
November. 

In the men’s clothing industry there is also a double seasonal 
movement, but the months of greatest activity or slackness occur 
at periods of the year somewhat different from those of the other 
clothing industries. Employment is at a high level from June to 
August and again from January to March. From March there is 
a rapid decline to a low level in April-May ; the autumn decline 
from August to November is more gradual. 

In the case of the shirts and collars industry an examination 
of the figures shows at once that the slackest month is August or 
September. The season of greatest activity is less easily deter- 
mined : it may be said, however, that employment is generally 
above the annual average from October to April or May and that 
the busiest month falls somewhere in that period. 

The leather boots and shoes curve shows two busy and two 
slack periods. The lowest point is reached about June and the 
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second low point occurs in November or December. The highest 
point is reached either in the period August to October or in 
February or March. 

More detailed accounts of the seasonal movements in certain 
industries are available as the result of several special investigations 
referring to the period just before the war. The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics has published reports on the women’s garment trades and 
the men’s clothing industry in the chief centres!, while the Russell 
Sage Foundation has- investigated two subsidiary but highly 
seasonal trades — millinery and artificial flowers — in New York.? 
Apart from the precise statistics given, these reports present a 
more detailed and adequate picture of conditions in these trades 
than can be afforded by general indexes for the country as a whole. 

The investigation of the Bureau of Labour Statistics into the 
women’s garment trades covers a large number of establishments 
in the four principal centres of the industry —- New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Boston — during 1912 and 1913. The volume of 
employment is represented by the total payroll of all the establish- 
ments, and seasonal fluctuations are measured by expressing the 
weekly payrolls as percentages of the average for the year. The 
information reproduced here refers mainly to New York, which is 
by far the largest centre of tne clothing industry. 

Six trades were considered : cloaks, suits, and skirts; dresses 
and waists; muslin (cotton) underwear; children’s and misses’ 
dresses ; house dresses and kimonos ; and custom (bespoke) tailor- 
ing. ‘To these may be added the millinery trade, investigated by 
the Russell Sage Foundation at varying dates from 1908 to 1914. 
Payroll figures for 57 establishments, both retail and wholesale, 
are given for each week of 1913. From these have been calculated 
percentages corresponding to those given by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics for the garment trades.® 





1 Bureau oF Lasour Statistics: Wages and Regularity of Employment and 
Standardisation of Piece Rates in the Dress and Waist Industry, New York City; 
Bulletin No. 146, 1914; 313 pp. Wages and Regularity of Employment in the Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt Industry ; Bulletin No. 147, 1914; 197 pp. Regularity of Employ- 
ment in the Women’s Ready-to-wear Garment Industries; Bulletin No. 183, 1915; 
155 pp. Wages and Hours of Labour in the Men’s Clothing Industry, 1911-1914 
(pp. 15-23: Fluctuations in employment during the year); Bulletin No. 187, 
1916. Washington, Government Printing Office. 

* Mary VAN KLEECK, Russett SAGE FouNDATION: Artificial Flower Makers ; 
New York, 1913; x1rx + 261 pp. A Seasonal Industry: A Study of the Millinery 
Trade in New York; New York, 1917; x + 276 pp. 

8 The figures do not all cover exactly the same period. Where they refer to 
the calendar year instead of the year August-July, the two halves of the year have 
been inverted. 














TABLE VI. 





UNITED STATES : 





MILLINERY TRADES, 1912-1913 


WEEKLY PAYROLLS, AS PERCENTAGE 
OF AVERAGE, IN NEW YORK WOMEN’S GARMENT AND 










































































Cloak, Dress Under- | Children’s} House ate ; 

Month Week —_= = i... : ner? pn — os oe. Millinery® 
Aug. 1 103.6 64.5 81.8 78.0 90.4 12.3 | 115.6 
2 114.7 Beat 80.1 82.1 90.6 17.3} 125.0 
3 126.5 89.1 87.2 85.5 94.6 20.4) 131.9 
4 135.4 99.4 91.2 92.8 87.9 29.7 135.7 
Sept. 5 133.4 109.5 93.2 95.9 94.9 34.6) 134.9 
6 107.3 107.3 91.6 97.6 87.7 48.7 143.2 
7 127.9 95.3 102.3 94.6 81.2 92.8; 141.9 
8 133.5 110.4 104.3 106.4 84.6 134.6 | 139.0 
Oct. 9 130.3 120.7 105.3 107.3 100.6 146.8 114.4 
10 137.2 119.9 77.4 100.8 94.8 179.2] 112.8 
ll 141.7 123.5 94.1 102.4 101.8 195.4] 107.2 
12 126.0 12).1 102.3 99.8 99.9 186.1 96.1 
13 92.5 112.9 100.7 98.5 113.2 195.5 87.1 
Nov. 14 66.7 105.2 109.2 101.4 101.3 159.4 83.6 
15 67.0 92.6 109.5 98.9 92.7 150.0 84.4 
16 59.3 93.8 114.9 98.8 94.9 139.0 81.2 
17 45.4 90.6 114.8 92.5 99.3 120.8 72.4 
Dec 18 45.7 83.4 104.0 87.5 92.2 109.7 76.2 
19 43.2 90.8 108.3 94.8 96.2 100.0 76.5 
20 50.1 $4.5 109.2 101.4 94.6 88.6 76.2 
21 55.1 95.3 105.3 98.1 | 96.1 81.9 66.0 
Jan. 22 61.1 84.3 86.2 81.4 82.8 67.8 70.1 
23 87.5 72.9 78.9 89.5 98.5 52.9 93.7 
24 99.6 85.9 91.6 102.2 63.9 63.5) 111.7 
25 119.7 2.5 96.4 109.7 51.6 71.8 | 122.3 
26 131.9 101.0 102.5 110.5 47.9 75.1 128.6 
- Feb. 27 139.5 107.5 101.1 116.7 45.3 78.1 135.6 
28 134.6 113.2 100.5 119.3 46.8 75.9 | 139.8 
29 154.9 119.1 96.4 123.0 64.1 54.7) 147.1 
30 164.4 124.1 101.0 126.4 120.4 62.9} 143.5 
March 31 161.7 134.5 94.7 125.8 104.5 90.3! 139.9 
32 161.2 136.9 105.4 127.3 136.0 124.4 135.0 
33 152.5 137.2 108.6 99.5 125.6 141.3} 126.7 
34 142.9 137.1 111.7 123.3 137.8 149.3; 117.3 
April 35 125.3 132.5 112.6 124.5 128.5 170.8} 111.4 
36 109.0 108.8 115.1 116.6 131.2 184.2| 102.9 
37 87.5 112.5 118.1 120.9 139.9 178.6 92.9 
38 69.8 116.3 119.8 117.4 133.4 170.8 86.4 
May 39 66.2 113.8 99.3 114.4 119.9 160.1 78.7 
40 65.7 107.6 90.5 115.2 110.1 145.7 73.0 
4l 65.1 103.8 109.7 111.5 115.5 141.9 70.4 
42 58.0 99.6 116.6 111.3 121.5 117.4 68.9 
43 50.6 93.3 117.8 105.5 120.9 111.9 64.4 
June 44 57.4 87.7 107.3 95.9 128.4 73.9 60.6 
45 59.2 93.6 112.0 87.8 123.4 82.1 57.2 
46 73.9 94.7 102.9 81.9 121.9 72.1 59.0 
47 84.9 89.2 99.8 74.6 107.4 70.5 58.6 
July 48 73.6 79.0 92.3 77.4 112.7 54.3 48.8 
49 88.7 59.0 70.9 53.7 80.0 34.5 69.8 
50 98.5 53.3 84.1 60.6 81.4 30.8 85.7 
51 106.0 52.6 85.4 78.6 92.9 28.5 95.5 
52 106.6 58.9 83.5 83.1 115.9 21.1 105.4 

1 Data for August to December 1912 and January to July 1912. 

* Data for August 1913 to February 1914 aud March to July 1913. 
* Data for August to December 1913 and January to July 1913. 
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In almost all these trades the seasonal fluctuations are obvious 
but they differ in degree. Custom tailoring clearly has the most 
extreme and abrupt fluctuations, and next to this come the cloak, 
suit and skirt, and millinery industries. The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics adopted three tests to determine the relative irregularity 
of employment — annual range of fluctuation, duration of wide 
departures from the average, and frequency of violent fluctuations. 
The position of the seven trades according to these tests is as follows : 


TABLE VII. UNITED STATES : RELATIVE IRREGULARITY OF EMPLOY- 
MENT IN NEW YORK WOMEN’S GARMENT TRADES IN 1912-1913 





| Number of weeks with 
payroll at least 20 points Number of weeks 


Range of trom average with change of at least 


Industry fluctuation 





20 points 


Below | Above | Total 





Custom tailoring : 23 20 43 10 
Cloaks, suits, and 
skirts . 19 19 38 
Millinery : j 16 32 
House dresses and 
kimonos 94.6 13 20 
Dresses and waists .6 9 
Children’s and misses’ 
dresses 
Muslin underwear 





























The order varies slightly according to the test applied, but on 
the general result the industries may be ranged as they are in the 
table. This confirms the evidence of the figures for Great Britain 
that fluctuations are greater in tailoring! and the manufacture of 
outer garments, which are the most liable to changes of fashion. 

All the industries noted above have two busy seasons, in the 
autumn and spring, and two slack seasons, in winter and summer, 
but the actual time of the seasons varies somewhat. Roughly it 
may be said that October is the busiest autumn month (September 
for millinery and children’s dresses and November for underwear) 
and April the busiest in the spring, though cloaks, suits and skirts, 
dresses, and millinery are busier in February-March. The slackest 
winter months are generally December and January, accentuated 
by the Christmas and New Year holidays, while July marks the 





1 Tailoring in the British statistics covers both bespoke and ready-made, 
wholesale and retail, so that it corresponds roughly to the first two groups given, 
above. 
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depth of the summer slackness (May for cloaks and suits, August 
for custom tailoring, and June for millinery).* 

In its report on the men’s clothing industry, the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics gives figures to show seasonal fluctuations in 
43 establishments (covering 133 shops) manufacturing men’s ready- 
made outer clothing in seven cities from July 1913 to June 1914. 
The payroll figures are given in table VIII. 


TABLE VIII. UNITED STATES: WEEKLY PAYROLLS, AS PERCENTAGE 
OF AVERAGE, IN MEN’S CLOTHING INDUSTRIES, 1913-1914 














Week ending approximately : Payroll | Week ending approximately : Payroll 
1913 1914 
July 5 94 Jan. 3 88 
12 102 10 106 
19 112 17 116 
26 113 24 117 
31 117 
August 2 112 
9 111 Feb. 7 115 
16 109 14 112 
23 108 21 110 
30 103 28 102 
Sept. 6 92 March 7 99 
13 101 14 95 
20 100 21 91 
27 101 28 89 
Oct. 4 84 | April 4 87 
ll 88 | ll 87 
18 86 18 76 
25 89 | 25 82 
Nov. 1 90 May 2 89 
8 91 9 91 
15 99 16 96 
22 99 | 23 98 
29 94 30 93 
Dec. 6 102 June 6 97 
13 107 | 13 105 
20 155 20 104 
27 87 27 108 

















1 Investigation of the women’s clothing trades in Chicago, Cleveland, and 
Boston showed similar seasonal fluctuations, though these were less extreme than 
in New York. This is accounted for partly by the greater specialisation of the 
New York market and also partly by the more exhaustive nature of the investiga- 
tion there. In Cleveland employment was considerably more regular, and this was 
attributed partly to the fact that whereas New York is a ** buyers’ market ”’ (i.e. 
buyers come to New York to make their purchases) Cleveland is chiefly a ‘sellers’ 
market ”, goods being sold up and down the country by the firms’ travellers, who 
naturally endeavour to secure continuous orders. 
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Here again the seasonal fluctuations are marked, though less 
extreme than in the women’s ready-made tailoring industry, and 
the incidence of the seasons is not quite the same. The slack 
seasons fall in October-November and March-April, the busy ones 
in December-February (with a burst of activity in the week before 
Christmas, and a sudden drop for the Christmas and New Year 
holidays) and in June-August (again broken by holidays). 

The investigation of the artificial flower trade in New York 
carried out by the Russell Sage Foundation from 1910 to 1912 does 
not provide figures comparable with the above, but information as 
to the length and date of seasons and the numbers employed was 
secured. In 101 establishments the maximum force employed 
in the busy season was 4,470 and the minimum in the slack season 
873, of whom 385 were not flower-makers only but also worked on 
feathers. The length of the seasons in 113 shops was as shown 
in table IX. 


TABLE IX. UNITED STATES: LENGTH OF SEASONS IN ARTIFICIAL 
FLOWER TRADE, NEW YORK 





Number of shops with season as specified 
Length of season 


(months) | 
Busy Slack 








CmHNoourwnwe 


10 
Busy all the year 
Irregular 

















The busy season was stated to begin in August or September for 
about half the shops, its onset for the others being scattered from 
July to January. The end of the season is more uniform, falling 
in April or May for nearly 75 per cent of the shops. 

There is sometimes a brief autumn season if fashion decrees 
that flowers shall be worn on winter hats but this is rare and entirely 
uncertain. 


(To be continued.) 





















Shop Closing Legislation in European 
Countries 


While legislation concerning shop closing hours may be considered 
as closely related to legislation on the hours of work of salaried 
employees, and may even be an indirect means of regulating these 
hours, it still has a purpose of its own and is in fact constantly being 
developed. On various occasions the organisations of employees 
have shown the importance they attach to this question. The first 
conference of the International Association for Social Progress, held 
at Montreux in September 1926, unanimously adopted a resolution 
mentioning this question among those it considered should be made the 
subject of international regulation. In the following December 
representatives of the international movement of salaried employees 
came to Geneva to discuss with the International Labour Office the 
means of carrying out the programme drawn up at Montreux ; and 
although they considered that various other questions should be given 
priority on the agenda of a Session of the International Labour 
Conference, they yet asked the Office to collect as complete material as 
possible on the closing hours of commercial establishments. 

What is the origin of the systems of legal regulation at present in 
force ? How did they develop in Europe ? What special needs have 
to be met and what devices are adopted to reconcile the various interests 
at stake ? ° These are the principal points discussed in the present 
article, which analyses the various systems in force in Europe. The 
article makes no claim to give an absolutely complete picture of the 
question ; in particular, it is limited to legislative measures, leaving 
out of account other forms of regulation, such as the municipal or 
prefectoral orders issued in certain countries. 

In the first part, published here, a rapid survey of the general 
problem is followed by a historical sketch of the progress of legislation 
in different countries, and by an analysis of the various systems in 
force, distinguishing between regulations applying to all or most shops 
and special regulations based on various criteria, such as the nature 
of the shops. In conclusion, measures which affect closing hours 
indirectly are examined. 

A second part will review the exemptions and exceptions allowed, 
the methods of enforcing the regulations, and the data given in factory 
inspection reports. The study will conclude with a brief analysis of 
the measures at present under consideration in certain countries. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XV, No. 3, March 1927, pp. 414-430; 
“The Trade Union Movement among Salaried Employes’’, especially p. 425. 
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7. movement in favour of fixing the closing hours of shops 
by law, which dates from the second half of last century, 
had behind it the desire to limit the hours of work of salaried 
employees which, even a few years ago, were often excessive. This 
fixing of closing hours, a measure which at first sight may seem 
insufficient, nevertheless yielded excellent results. It was useless 
for the shopkeeper to open his shop earlier in the morning, as 
there were no customers then, so that in fact the hours of work of 
his employees were automatically reduced, and thus for the first 
time, if the closing hour was not too late, they were free at the 
same time as wage earners and the members of their family engaged 
in other occupations. 

An enquiry made in Great Britain in 1883 by the Shop Hours 
League showed that reform was necessary : 25 per cent. of the shop 
assistants covered by the enquiry worked 90 hours a week, 50 per 
cent. 80 hours, and only 25 per cent. less than 80 hours. Another 
official enquiry made ten years later in Germany showed that 81.3 
per cent. of the employees had an average working day of over 
12 hours, and that for half of them the average was over 14 hours. 
An enquiry made in Sweden in 1907, covering 2,691 shops in 
Stockholm, showed that 6 per cent. only of the shops were open less 
than 12 hoursa day. These figures show why shop assistants were 
not alone in being interested in the regulation of closing hours, for 
they suggest that the question could not be one of indifference to 
the shopkeepers themselves, who also suffered from the effects of 
these long working days. As a matter of fact, the shopkeepers 
often supported the employees’ organisations in their action, as 
for instance in Germany, and even took the initiative themselves. 

But the legal regulation of closing hours also raises certain 
questions concerning the protection of customers’ interests and the 
economic aspect of the problem. In general, the interests of custom- 
ers coincide with the shopkeeper’s wish to close his shop late enough 
for the working population to be able to make its purchases after 
the end of the working day. Now the choice of the closing hour 
may have serious economic effects, particularly to-day when more 
and more importance is being attached to the purchasing power of 
wage earners, the most recent economic theory being in support of 
the view that they should be enabled to purchase in increasing 
quantities by a policy of high wages and short hours. While it 
will be admitted that essential needs will always be satisfied in 
the long run, it is almost equally certain that if the closing hour of 
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shops in a given country is made to coincide with that of the 
factories and workshops, the consumption of the working classes 
will be perceptibly reduced. And if shop assistants themselves 
are unable to make purchases at the end of their working day, the 
results will no doubt be similar. 

This will give some idea of the diversity, and sometimes even 
incompatibility, of the interests at stake, and of the difficulties 
encountered by any kind of regulation. It will also explain why 
legislation has as a rule merely laid down the general lines to be 
followed, leaving the details to be settled by administrative regula- 
tions or by the specific action of the authories and the parties 
concerned. The actual provisions in force, therefore, differ widely 
from country to country, and even in different districts and towns. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE LEGISLATION 


The first attempts date from 1842. They were made in Great 
Britain by the Shop Hours League, and aimed at advancing the 
closing hour of shops without legal compulsion. These attempts 
failed, and it was found that not only would legislative action be 
necessary, but that an Early Closing Act would have to apply 
compulsorily to all shops, whether employing assistants or not, 
unless the former were to be injured by the competition of the latter. 

The State of Victoria introduced regulations on closing hours 
in 1885, and similar measures were soon taken in other States of 
Australia and Canada, with very satisfactory results. But it was 
not until the beginning of this century that the first regulations were 
adopted in Europe, namely, in Germany and Norway, in 1900. 

In Germany the Central Committee for Labour Statistics 
(Reichskommission fir Arbeiter-Statistik) suggested regulations 
prescribing that shops should be closed between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m., 
but the Government did not consider it possible to go so far. 
Although many organisations had expressed themselves in favour 
of this limitation, the Act of 1 October 1900, which substituted 
uniform regulations for free competition between employers as 
regards the opening and closing of shops, fixed the closing hour 
at 9 p.m., the authorities being empowered to advance this to 
8 p.m. at the request of the employers concerned. 

It was not long before everyone recognised the considerable 
economic and social progress due to the adoption of this law, and 
on 23 April 1902 the Secretary of State for the Interior, Count 
Posadowski, spoke as follows : 
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Remember that when the statutory closing hour of shops was fixed 
at 9 p.m. the newspapers maintained that I intended to reduce the cos- 
mopolitan city of Berlin to the level of a provincial town, and that 
“the interesting and famous night life “ of Berlin would disappear. 
To-day no one thinks of questioning the closing of shops at 9 p.m. ; 
everyone is used to it ; the agitation it produced has disappeared, and 
I hope that soon those concerned will agree to fixing the hour at 8 p.m. 
If any measure ever proved fruitful from the economic and social 
point of view, it has been this limitation of the indefinitely long hours of 
work that used to be customary in commerce. 


With the growing support among both employers and workers 
for an earlier closing hour the demand to fix the closing hour at 
8 p.m. took shape in 1906. During the war the advocates of this 
reform used the system of restrictions imposed on retail trade as an 
argument in favour of general closing at 7 p.m. On 11 December 
1916 an Order concerning economy in heating and lighting pre- 
scribed that all shops should be closed at 7 p.m. on the first five days 
of the week and at 8 p.m. on Saturdays, except pharmacies, food 
shops, etc. On the cessation of hostilities this limitation to 7 p.m. 
was included in the Order of 18 March 1919 on the hours of work of 
employees during the economic demobilisation ; it was maintained 
in the Order of 21 December 1923, as well as in the Labour Protec- 
tion Bill at present before the Reichstag. 

In Norway the Act of 31 May 1900 was based on other principles. 
It authorised the communes to issue regulations on the closing of 
shops, unless one-third of the shopkeepers objected. This Act was 
repealed by that of 25 July 1913, requiring all towns and trading 
ports without such regulations to adopt them within at most one 
year of the coming into operation of the Act. The right of objec- 
tion of shopkeepers was thus withdrawn. Rural communes were 
also empowered to regulate the closing of shops. These provisions, 
with minor alterations, were maintained in the Act of 1 July 1926. 

Eight years after Germany and Norway, on 19 June 1908, 
Denmark in turn promulgated an Act on the closing of shops which 
had been demanded by the employers concerned. According to 
this Act all shops and hairdressing establishments were to remain 
closed from 8 p.m. to 4 a.m., and on Saturdays from 11 p.m. At 
the same time, buying and selling in streets and open spaces were 
also regulated. The Act of 30 April 1909 introduced only minor 
changes. The Act of 30 June 1922 on the closing of shops and 
warehouses advanced the closing hour to 6 p.m. or 7 p.m. according 
to the day of the week and the season of the year. 

In Sweden, on 20 February 1906, the Riksdag had submitted 
a request to the Crown that the communes might be authorised 
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to fix the closing hours of shops. The first Act of this kind was 
passed on 5 June 1909. A Bill was introduced giving the communes 
the power to issue regulations within certain statutory limits. 
In this way differences could be made between town and country, 
between large, medium, and small towns, and between various 
branches of commerce, according to place, season, and day. The 
explanatory memorandum attached to the Bill asked that the law 
should require the communes to fix the opening hour at 7 a.m. 
and the closing hour at 8 p.m. as a general rule, and to allow only 
rare exceptions. The majority of the Legal Committee was in 
favour of this Bill, subject to certain modifications, whereas the 
minority proposed that its application should be limited to towns 
and market towns, thus excluding rural communes. The Bill was 
adopted without discussion by the Second Chamber, while the 
restriction proposed by the minority was accepted by the First 
Chamber by 71 votes to 47. A compromise was therefore necessary ; 
it was decided that the Act should apply not only to towns and 
market towns, but also te other administrative areas (municipal- 
samhiillen).1_ The Act of 30 May 1919, fixing the hours during 
which commerce and certain other occupations may be carried 
on, made it compulsory to close shops between 7 p.m. and 8 a.m. 
A few additions to these regulations were made by the Act of 
22 June 1923. 

In Austria statutory closing hours were imposed by the Act 
of 14 January 1910 on hours of work and shop closing in commerce. 
A Bill on hours of work had been submitted to the nineteenth session 
of the Reichsrat, but there was not time to study it in detail before 
the end of the session. The Government re-introduced it during 
the following session, slightly modified in accordance with the 
previous discussion, and on 21 December 1909 it was adopted 
without debate by the Chamber of Deputies. The original text 
had fixed the closing hour of shops at 9 p.m., but the Act advanced 
it to 8 p.m. Only food shops were authorised to close at 9 p.m. 
Opening was not allowed before 5 a.m. With the Act of 15 May 
1919 on the minimum rest period, the closing of shops, and the 
Sunday rest in commercial establishments and shops, the hours of 
compulsory closing were changed to between 7 p.m. and 5 %.m. 
for shops in general and between 8 p.m. and 5 a.m. for retail food 
shops. 





* The term municipalsamhdllen is applied to recently created urban areas 
with a partly autonomous administration, while dependent in certain respects 
on the administration of the rural commune in whose territory they are situated. 
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In Great Britain and Ireland the setback suffered by the Shop 
Hours League was followed in 1886 by the submission to Parlia- 
ment by Sir John Lubbock of a Bill to limit the maximum working 
week of employees under eighteen years of age to 72 hours. During 
the discussion on this Bill various demands were put forward, though 
without result, for making the closing hours of shops uniform. 
The Shop Hours Regulation Act of 25 June 1886, which limited 
the working week of young persons under eighteen years of age to 
74 hours, did not deal with this subject. The early-closing move- 
ment, however, steadily continued to spread. 

In 1895 Sir John Lubbock introduced a new Bill, which passed 
its second reading and was referred to a special committee. It 
proposed that the local authorities should be given the right to issue 
regulations concerning the closing of shops at the request of two- 
thirds of the employers concerned. In the following year Sir 
Charles Dilke introduced a Bill, whose provisions included the 
closing of shops at 7 p.m. on three days in the week, the grant of a 
half-holiday every week, limitation of overtime after the normal 
closing hours, and a maximum working week of 60 hours. All 
that was obtained, however, was the Act of 9 August 1899, 
making it compulsory to provide seats for female shop assistants. 
Three years later, in 1902, a new Bill on shop closing, introduced 
by Lord Avebury (formerly Sir John Lubbock), which contained 
the essential features of the earlier Bill, failed to pass its second 
reading in the House of Lords. It was not until 1904 that statutory 
regulations were actually introduced, based on the principle of the 
consent of two-thirds of the shopkeepers to the issue by the local 
authorities of Orders concerning closing hours, which would have to 
be confirmed or rejected by the central authorities. The closing 
hour might not be fixed before 7 p.m., except on one specified 
day per week, when it must not be before 1 p.m. But the 
application of this Act led to no imj}~ovement in the hours of 
work in retail trade. In 1911, therefore, the Government pro- 
posed, though without success, to fix the working week at 
60 hours. Thus, when the consolidating Act of 29 March 1912 
(the Shops Act) was passed, the provisions concerning shop 
closing were as follows : 

(1) All shops had to be closed on one day a week not later than 
lp.m. To fix this day the local authorities must accept the opinion 
of the majority of the employers concerned. 

(2) On other working days the shop closing regulations were left 
to the discretion of the local authorities in accordance with the 
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provisions of the 1904 Act, wherever two-thirds of the employers 
agreed to regulation. 

The Act of 7 March 1913 made only a few changes affecting 
premises for the sale of refreshments. The Act of 3 December 1920, 


on the contrary, as amended by that of 19 August 1921, fixed a 
compulsory closing hour for every day of the week. All shops 
must, in principle, close at 8 p.m. and on Saturdays at 9 p.m. ; 





one day a week they must close at 1 p.m. 

These provisional British regulations, which have been renewed 
from year to year, have been the subject of an enquiry by a special 
Government Commission, which has recommended that the existing 
law should be made permanent, but with greater elasticity in certain 
directions. 

By the Act of 28 July 1926 a few slight modifications were made 
for shops in the Jrish Free State. 

In Switzerland the first canton to regulate shop closing hours 
was that of Ticino, by the Act of 15 January-20 November 1912 
on the work of persons employed in industrial undertakings not 
subject to the Federal law, and in warehouses, shops, and offices. 
This legislation differs from those mentioned so far in that it applies 
only to warehouses, shops, and offices employing one or more 
persons as workers, employees, or apprentices. Night work is 
prohibited between 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. It follows that shops in 
which the owner or manager works alone are not subject to the 
prohibition. 

In Hungary, the Act of 31 July 1913 on the closing hours of 
shops prescribes that they must all be closed between 8 p.m. and 
6 a.m., except food shops, for which the hours are between 8.30 p.m. 
and 5 a.m. Towns with a municipal council or a regular council 
and the “ Komitat ” councils for small and large communes may 
issue Orders fixing the closing hours within the limits prescribed 
by the Act. Since 1921, the Minister of Commerce has had power 
to have shops closed at 6 p.m. in general, and 7 p.m. for food shops. 
' Various Orders have been issued fixing closing hours in different 
localities or for the sale of certain products. 

During the war one country (Spain) and one Swiss canton 
| (Zurich) adopted legislation on closing hours. 

f In Spain, according to the Act of 4 July 1918 on hours of work 
in commerce, commercial undertakings, their branches, and shops 
must be open during hours fixed by the local juntas of social reform 
with reference to the particular conditions of each locality and 
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In Zurich, the Act of 26 August 1917 on shop closing on working 
days provides that all shops and places of sale must be shut at 
8.30 p.m., and at. 9 p.m. on Saturdays and the eves of festivals. 

Thus, at the time the Armistice was signed, nine States and two 
Swiss cantons in Europe had legislation on shop closing. The 
regulations either directly fixed a uniform closing hour for allestab- 
lishments, as in Austria, Denmark, Germany, and Hungary, or 
did not directly fix an hour, as in Great Britain, Norway, Spain, 
and Sweden. The most favourable closing hour, when one was 
mentioned, was 8 p.m. 

The general economic and social convulsion produced by the war 
was followed by profound changes immediately on the cessation 
of hostilities. In particular, considerable progress was made in 
social legislation, including measures for the compulsory closing 
of shops. Many new laws were passed renewing these regulations 
or making them general throughout nearly all Europe. Countries 
which had already adopted systems of regulation before the war, 
such as Austria, Denmark, Germany, Great Britain and Ireland, 
Hungary, Norway, and Sweden, improved the systems in force. 
Neuchatel, followed by other Swiss cantons, Czechoslovakia, Portu- 
gal, Finland, Lithuania, Poland, the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, 
Greece, and the U.S.S.R. decided in turn to incorporate measures 
of this kind in their social legislation. Only a few States — Albania, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Estonia, France, Italy, Luxemburg, the Nether- 
lands, several Swiss cantons (13 out of 22), and Turkey — have not 
yet enacted legislation to fix the opening and closing of shops. 
It will be seen, therefore, that in almost every country there are 
now statutory regulations concerning the closing hours, and often 
also the opening hours, of shops of a particular kind, or of all shops 
in a given locality or region, or even in the whole country. The 
sum total of the regulations at present in force will now be analysed 
and compared. 

All these laws are national in scope, except in Switzerland, where 
the cantons alone are competent in this respect. They usually fix 
a scheme of opening and closing hours which the persons concerned 
have to apply as it stands. Some, however, make its application 
depend on certain previous conditions, such as the issue of adminis- 
trative regulations, the decision of the local authorities, the agree- 
ment of the persons concerned, etc. In one Swiss canton, that of 
Berne, three-quarters of the employers concerned must agree. In 
another, that of Fribourg, the competence lies with the communal 
authorities. The Spanish and Norwegian laws provide for the 
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issue of special regulations by the authorities. Except in the 
U.S.8.R. law, which so far deals only with hairdressing establish- 
ments in the Union and shops in Uzbekistan, the existing laws 
apply to all shops. 

The term “shop” is sometimes, but by no means always, 
defined. In Great Britain, for instance, any premises where any 
retail trade or business is carried on is deemed to be a “ shop ”. 
In Greece, it is “any open or closed place where buying and selling 
is ordinarily carried on”. In Denmark, the law applies to “ buying 
and selling in the streets, markets and public places, in shops, stores, 
and warehouses, whether covered or in the open air ”; in Poland 
to “shops, stores, and places where goods are sold in the way of 
business *. In Finland, “during the hours when establishments 
subject to the Act are not allowed to keep open for commercial 
purposes, trade in the open air similar to that of these establish- 
ments is also prohibited. ” 


THE REGULATION OF OPENING AND CLOSING HouRS 


To prevent confusion, a distinction must be made between three 
very different things: “the hours between which shops may be 
open”; “the length of time shops may be open ”, and “ the hours 
of work of the employee ”. To bring out this distinction, the case 
of Poland may be cited, where the hours between which shops may 
be open cover a period of 16 hours, but a shop may not stay open 
more than 10 hours, and employees may not work more than 
8 hours. 

Most laws state both the hour of opening and the hour of closing. 
In Great Britain, the Irish Free State, Rumania, and certain Swiss 
cantons, however, the legal restriction applies only to the closing 
hour. 

In several cases it has been found necessary to insert certain 
special regulations in the Act itself. 

In this way the hours between which shops working under 
normal conditions, or the large majority, may keep open have been 
reduced to the narrowest possible limits, except for certain classes 
of establishment with very special working conditions. With the 
same intention some laws — for instance, those of Basle Town and 
Czechoslovakia — allow the administrative authorities, either 
communal or provincial, in particular cases to authorise permanently 
the opening or closing of shops at other hours, better suited to the 
needs of the local population. 
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The most flexible regulations are those of Norway, Spain, Berne, 
and Fribourg, for they only provide for the fixing of hours by way 
of orders or regulations promulgated by special authorities, as shown 
above. 

Before examining the various systems in detail, it should be 
pointed out that in some countries the statutory hours are extended 
if customers are present when the establishment ought to be closed. 
The Danish Act provides for an extension of quarter of an hour, 
the Greek Act ten minutes, the Spanish Act half an hour, while the 
Austrian, Basle Town, British, Czechoslovak, German, Irish, and 
Polish Acts fix no limit. Although the laws of other countries do 
not deal with this question, there is every reason to suppose that in 
these countries, too, closing is delayed to satisfy customers who have 
not yet been served. Similarly, it is to protect the customer’s 
interests that the Austrian and Czechoslovak Acts provide that 
if the closing hour is earlier than the statutory hour, it may not be 
before a fixed time — 6 p.m. in Austria and 7 p.m. in Czecho- 
slovakia. For similar reasons, in Sweden the reduction may 
not be more than four hours. 

Table I gives a general view of opening and closing hours and 
the periods within which working hours must be comprised. 


TABLE I. OPENING AND CLOSING HOURS OF SHOPS AND PERIODS 
WITHIN WHICH WORKING HOURS MUST BE COMPRISED! 

















Number of hours 
within which 
Country and establishments Opening hour Closing hour working hours 
must be 
comprised 
Austria : 
General system 5 a.m 7 p.m 14 
Food shops 5 a.m 8 p.m 15 
Wholesale trade 5 a.m 6 p.m 13 
Tobacconists 5 a.m 9 p.m 16 
Czechoslovakia 5 a.m 8 p.m 15 
Denmark : 
Winter : first 4 days of the 
week 6 a.m 6 p.m. 12 
Friday 6 a.m 7 p.m. 13 
Summer : first 5 days of the 
week 6 a.m. 7 p.m. 13 
Pastrycooks, bakeries, dairies 6 a.m. 8 p.m. 14 
Hairdressers 6 a.m. 7 p.m. 13 
Finland : 
General system 8 a.m 6 p.m 10 
In summer in the country 7 a.m 7 p.m 12 
Germany 7 a.m 7 p.m 12 














1 Where the system is general, the figures are given m heavy type. 
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Number of hours 








Schaffhausen : General system 
Summer, rural 











within which 
Country and establishments Opening hour Closing hour working hours 
must be 
comprised 
Great Britain : 
General system — 8 p.m. _ 
Fruit, confectionery, table 
waters, chocolate, ice cream, 
and sweet shops _- 9.30 p.m. — 
Greece : 

Summer 6 a.m. 9.30.p.m. 15% 

Winter 7 a.m. 9 p.m. 14 
Hungary : 

General system 6 a.m. 8 p.m. 14 

Food shops 5 a.m. 8.30 p.m. 15% 

Confectioners — 1l p.m. _ 

Pastrycooks : 

May-August 6 a.m. 12 p.m. 18 
September-April 6 a.m. 1l p.m. 17 
Sweet, chocolate, and fruit 
shops _- 11 p.m. - 
Irish Free State : 
General system - 8 p.m. - 
Drapers, tailors, hatters, ho- 
siers, glovers, boot and shoe 
shops, furniture shops : 
First 4 days of the week 9 a.m. 6 p.m. 9 
Friday 9 a.m. 6.30 p.m. 9% 
Lithuania 6 a.m. 8 p.m. 14 
Poland 5 a.m. 9 p.m. 16 
Portugal : 
General system 9 a.m. 7 p.m. 10 
Butchers, pork butchers, retail 
fishmongers 7 a.m. 4 p.m, 9 
Banks 0 a.m. 6.30 p.m. 8%, 
Confectioners, pastrycooks, 
tobacconists, newsagents 9 a.m 1l p.m 14 
Markets? : 
Nov., Dec., Jan. 7 a.m 4 p.m. 9 
Other months 6 a.m 3 p.m. 9 
Cafés, restaurants, dairies, 
public houses, auctioneers 9 a.m 2 a.m.?* 17 
Rumania : 

General system 7 p.m. 

Food shops and hairdressers - 8 p.m. ~- 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom 6 a.m 7 p.m. 13 
Spain : 

Boot and shoe cleaners 8 a.m. 2 a.m 18 
Sweden 8 a.m 7 p.m il 
Switzerland : 

Basle Town : General system 6.30 a.m 7 p.m. 12% 

Hairdressers 7.30 a.m 7.30 p.m 12 
7 
8 


communes 





1 Except for auctioneers, whose hours are fixed by loca! custom. 


2 Subject to special permission. 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 








Number of hours 
within which 
Country and establishments Opening hour Closing hour working hours 
must be 
comprised 
Glarus 6 a.m. 8 p.m. 14 
Neuchatel — 7 p.m. _- 
St. Gall a= 7 p.m. —- 
Ticino 6 a.m. 9 p.m. 15 
Zurich — 8.30 p.m.! -— 
U.S.S.R. 
Hairdressers 6 a.m. 10 p.m. 16 
Uzbekistan : 
Industrial products and large 
shops 9 a.m 7 p.m. 10 
Food stores and groceries 7 a.m 6 p.m. 11 
Shops and stalls for food- 
stuffs, articles of prime 
necessity, confectionery 8 a.m. 12 p.m. 16 
Sale of industrial products 
in markets 10 a.m. 6 p.m. 8 
Sale of foodstuffs in markets} 6 a.m. 6 p.m. 12 




















1 9 p.m. in December. 


The table shows that some of the systems provide for general 
regulations, others for special regulations, while yet others have 
both general and special regulations. 


Regulations Applying to All or Most Shops 


Where the regulations apply to all or most shops the opening 
hour differs very much in different countries. The closing hour 
ranges from 6 p.m. (Finland) to 9 p.m. (Poland), the most usual 
being 7 or 8 p.m. The period in which working hours must be 
comprised differs considerably from one country to another, ranging 
from 10 hours (Portugal) to 16 hours (Poland). As a rule, it is 
14 hours or less. 


Special Regulations 


Where special regulations are in force, the distinctions are usually 
based on the kind of establishment concerned. The purpose of 
special regulations is to advance the opening hour or retard the 
closing hour in the public interest, and sometimes even to do both. 
They apply to food shops, in particular to certain branches such as 
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bakers’ shops, pastrycooks and confectioners, and to premises in 
which semi-commercial or semi-industrial occupations are carried 
on, such as hairdressers’ establishments and pharmacies’, which are 
generally subject to these special provisions. 

In certain countries — e.g. Austria and Greece 
shops and retail shops are not subject to the same regulations. 
In Austria the closing hour of wholesale shops must precede that 
of retail shops by one hour, and is fixed at 6 p.m. ; it follows that 
the period during which working hours must be comprised is 
13 hours. In Greece the owners and managers of wholesale shops 
may open the shop and work themselves one hour before the fixed 
hour. 

Table II gives these special timetables, classified by type of 
establishment and country. 





wholesale 


SPECIAL SYSTEMS CLASSIFIED BY TYPE OF ESTABLISH- 


MENT AND COUNTRY 


TABLE II. 





























| Number of hours 
Establishments Country Opening hour | Closing hour estates anes 
| be comprised 
' 
aie sapseishedaieiciiansbelbaaseaanginidecntate tthe de'ec sine ——__————_—— 
Food shops Austria 5 a.m. 8 p.m. 15 
Finland Fixed by communal! authorities 
Hungary 5 a.m. 8.30 p.m. 1% 
Rumania (urban 
communes) — 8 p.m. 
Czechoslovakia 5 a.m, 9 p.m. 16 
U.S.8.R. (Uzbe- 
kistan)! 7 a.m. 6 p.m. 11 
Bakers Denmark 6 a.m. 8 p.m. 14 
Finland Fixed by communal authorities 
Grocers Rumania a 8 p.m. -- 
Butchers Portugal 7 a.m. 4 p.m. 9 
Rumania (urban 
communes) — 8 p.m. 
Pork butchers | Portugal? 7 a.m, 4 p.m. 9 
Rumania (urban 
communes) — 8 p.m. 
Fishmongers Portugal 7 a.m. 4 p.m. 9 
Rumania _ 8 p.m. 
Pastrycooks Denmark 6 a.m. 8 p.m. 14 





1 For shops and stails selling foodstufis of prime necessity the hours are from 8 a.m. to 12 p.m., 
for the sale of foodstufis in the markets from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


2 Retail trade. 





1 The regulations on the opening and closing hours of pharmacies usually 
involve the adoption of a system of rotation. They are not discussed here owing 


to the special conditions peculiar to this trade. 
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TABLE Ir (continued) 





Number of hours 
within which 
working hours must 
be comprised 


Establishments Country Opening hour | Closing hour 





) May-Aug. 12 p.m. 18 
Pastrycooks § = Hungary ) got, -Apr. 11 ie. 17 
Portugal 1l p.m. 14 
Confectioners |Great Britain 9.30 p.m. — 
Hungary 1l p.m. — 
Portugal -m. ll p.m. 14 
U.S.S.R. -m. 12 p.m. 16 





Confectionery 
and table 
waters Hungary 1 p.m. —— 

Fruiterers Great Britain 9.30 p.m. — 

Hungary 6 a.m. 1l p.m. 17 

Dairies Denmark 6 a.m. 8 p.m. 14 

Finland Fixed by the communal authorities 

Nov., 
Dec., 

Markets Portugal { Jan. 7 a.m. 4 p.m. 9 

Other 

months | 6 a.m, 3 p.m. 9 

Tobacconists Austria 5 a.m. 9 p.m. 16 

Finland Fixed by the communal authorities 

Hungary Fixed by the Ministry of Finance 

Portugal 9 a.m. |} ll p.m. | 14 

Newsagents Finland Fixed by the communal authorities 

Portugal 9 a.m. 1l p.m. 14 

Banks Portugal 10 a.m. 6.30 p.m. 8% 

Florists Finland Fixed by the communal authorities 

Hairdressers Denmark 6 a.m. 7 p.m. 13 

Hungary (Budapest) 6 a.m. 9.30 p.m. 15% 

(Saturday) (Saturday) 

Rumania —~ 8 p.m. -- 

U.S.S.R. 6 a.m. 10 p.m. 16 

Switzerland (Basle 
Town) 7.30 a.m.| 7 

Sweden 8 a.m. 8 p 








.30 p.m. 12 
-m 12 





Drapers 
Tailors 
Hatters Irish Free State | 
Hosiers (county and city 
Glovers of Dublin): 
Boot and sh First 4 days of 
shops the week 
Furniture shops| Friday 
Upholsterers 
Boot and shoe 
cleaners Spain 
Baths Sweden 




















Other criteria used, separately or together, for applying special 
regulations, in addition to that of the nature of the establishment, 
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are local situation, season of the year or periods of great seasonal 
activity, and, finally, the different days of the week. 

Sometimes a distinction is made between shops in the town and 
in the country. It is obvious that in summer country shops must 
be open before the land workers leave for their employment and 
after their return. In Finland they may stay open from 7 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. in summer, instead of from 8a.m.to6p.m. Inthe Swiss 
canton of Basle-Rural they may close at 8 p.m. instead of 7 p.m. 

Similarly, for shops in holiday resorts, business activity is 
quite different in the season from what it is during the rest of the 
year. In Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania, these shops are 
totally exempt during the season from observing the fixed hours for 
opening and closing. 

In Denmark and Greece, the period during which any shop 
may be open depends on the season ; it is naturally longer in summer 
than in winter. In Denmark shops must be closed on the first 
four days of the week at 7 p.m. in summer and at 6 p.m. in winter. 
In Greece shops may be open from 6 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. in summer 
and from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. in winter. 

Further, the hour fixed for closing is not always the same for 
every day of the week. On Sundays and holidays all but certain 
shops, particularly food shops, in which the weekly rest is granted 
in rotation, remain closed all day. It may be mentioned that in 
some countries Jewish and Mohammedan employers are authorised 
to close their establishments on the day of rest recognised by their 
religion instead of on Sundays. The important fact from the social 
point of view, however, is that the closing hour may be made later 
only on certain working days. In Denmark it is latest on Fridays, 
in Ireland also on Fridays, in Portugal and Spain on Saturdays 
only. In other countries where there are special regulations they 
may apply only on Saturdays and the eves of festivals. In certain 
countries, on the other hand, these are the days on which the 
employees can leave earlier than usual : in Finland at 5 p.m. instead 
of 6 p.m., and in the Swiss canton of St. Gall the closing time may 
be advanced by two hours if the employers so demand. 

These measures are a cautious step in the direction of the English 
week-end system. This exists under British law either in the strict 
sense of the term when a half-holiday is given on Saturdays, or by 
equivalent measures under the Shops Act of 1912-1920. This Act 
provides that all employees shall have a half-holiday once a week 
in addition to the weekly rest day. On the day fixed for the 
half-holiday shops must close at 1 p.m. in principle, and not later 
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than 2 p.m. (3 p.m. for the sale of refreshments). The half-holiday 
may be granted on Saturday or another working day. In the latter 
case the shop remains open longer on Saturdays, not being obliged 
to close before 9 p.m. instead of 8 p.m., and in the case of fruiterers, 
confectioners, and pastrycooks 10 p.m. instead of 9.30 p.m. 

Table III summarises the regulations by which the closing time 
is postponed. 





TABLE III. SPECIAL CLOSING HOURS ON SATURDAYS AND EVES 
OF FESTIVALS 





Closing hour 





Country and establishments 
Saturdays Eves of festivals Other days 





Austria : 
Food shops mM. 9 p.m. 8 p.m. 
Denmark : 
In general : 9 p.m. 6 or 7 p.m. 
Hairdressers . 10 p.m. 7 p.m. 
Great Britain : 
In general -m. - 8 p.m. 
Fruiterers, confectioners, sweet 
and chocolate shops , — 9.30 p.m. 
Greece : 
Summer P -m. -m. 9.30 p.m. 
Winter -m. ‘ 9 p.m. 
Hairdressers : 
Summer ? , 9.30 p.m. 
Winter : . 9 p. m. 
Hungary : Hairdressers ‘ .m. & p.m. 
Irish Free State : 
In general ‘ ; 8 p.m. 
Fruiterers, confectioners, sweet 
and chocolate shops -m. ~ 9.30 p.m. 
County and city of Dublin : 
Drapers, tailors, hatters, ho- 
siers, glovers, boot and shoe 
shops, furniture shops, 
upholsterers 8.30 p.m. .m. 6 or 6.30 p.m. 
Portugal 1] p.m. -m. 7 p-m. 
Rumania : 
In general 8 p.m. -m. 7 p-m. 
Hairdressers (urban communes) | 11 p.m. 
Spain Extension of half an hour 
Switzerland : 
Basle Town : hairdressers 8 
Glarus : 
In general 
Hairdressers 
Neuchatel : 
In general 
Exceptional cases 
Schaffhausen : 
Hairdressers 
(rural communes) 
Zurich 
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INDIRECT REGULATION 


The hours during which shops may stay open may also be 
affected by certain legal measures not directly dealing with this 
subject. An instance is the legislation on hours of work in certain 
States. By fixing limits for the working day (Belgium, the Nether- 
lands), or making it possible for this to be done (France), the law 
forces employers to make the hours during which their establish - 
ments are open match the period in which the employment of their 
staff is lawful. This also holds when the law obliges traders to 
grant their employees an uninterrupted rest period of a given num- 
ber of hours between two working days or on the occasion of a 
holiday ; the employer is thus discouraged from opening his shop 
during the compulsory rest period. In France and Spain, where 
the law does not directly fix limits, the compulsory rest period of 
twelve consecutive hours usually limits the period in which the 
shop remains open to the remaining twelve hours of the day. 
The hours during which the shop may be open are also reduced 
if the law prescribes a compulsory uninterrupted rest period 
in the middle of the working day, as in Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Portugal, Rumania, and Spain. 

In the opposite direction, the Greek Act prolongs the period 
during which shops may be opened, but only for the employer, who 
is allowed to open his shop and work before the hour at which his 
employees begin their work. The owners and managers of hair- 
dressing establishments may open the shop and work half an hour 
before the employees arrive. Similarly, wholesale firms may open 
one hour before the ordinary time, on condition that the employees 
are not at work during that hour. 

It should not be forgotten that all the above measures concern- 
ing opening and closing fix extreme limits between which the actual 
selling hours must be comprised. The fixing of these hours may 
depend solely on the decision of the employer, being then deter- 
mined by the kind of goods sold. Under certain laws (e.g. those of 
Lithuania and the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom) the authorities 
try to reach an agreement between the trader and his employees. 
Where such an agreement can be obtained, there is obviously more 
chance of getting the best results from the staff. In the absence 
of agreement many laws make it compulsory for the authorities 
to consult the organisations concerned. Apart from such special 
conditions, it will be seen later that the authorities also intervene 
in order to fix the scope of exceptions or exemptions. 


(To be continued.) 














Co-operation and Monopolies in Sweden 
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The history of the recent development of the distributive co- 
operative movement in Sweden is inseparable from the history of the 
efforts made by part of the population to oppose the monopolistic 
tendencies of certain large undertakings. 

The following article describes the origin and course of the cam- 
paign waged by the Swedish Co-operative Union in pursuance of its 
policy of reducing the price of certain commodities. In order to 
ensure success, all its efforts were concentrated each time on a single 
article, chosen among those which are consumed in large quantities, 
and such that the Union had sufficient capital to start a factory as well- 
equipped and efficient as the best in the country. This policy of 
setting a single goal at a time before the affiliated societies had the 
further advantage of creating conditions conducive to loyalty and 
united effort. As the article chosen was always one whose price 
seemed unreasonably high, the Union’s action also gained for it a 
wide popularity and the sympathetic collaboration of the public. 


HE consumers’ co-operative movement in Sweden is of com- 
| paratively recent date. It is true that isolated societies were 
formed as early as the sixties of last century, but it was not until 
the nineties that the number of societies became large enough for 
serious consideration of the question of creating a joint central 
organisation. Such an organisation, the Co-operative Union 
(Kooperativa férbundet), was formed in 1899. It confined itself 
at first exclusively to propaganda and advisory work, but in 1904 
it also engaged in wholesale trade. Its turnover in 1904 was 
276,000 kronor. In the first year of the war its sales amounted 
to 9,899,000 kronor ; in 1918, to 27,990,000 kronor ; and in 1927, 
to 119,746,000 kronor. The Co-operative Union began production 
on its own account in 1909, when it bought a margarine factory, 
which was subsequently replaced by a more up-to-date plant at 


Norrképing. In 1922 it bought a large flour mill, and later 
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extended this side of its work by buying yet another important mill. 
Since 1926 the Union has also owned a golosh factory, and its other 
productive undertakings include a boot and shoe factory, a chemical 
factory, and several coffee-roasting works. 

The consumers’ societies and their central organisations at 
present play an important part in Swedish national economy. 
The number of societies is about 900, and their aggregate turnover 
amounted in 1927 to 289,000,000 kronor. The membership covered 
360,000 households, representing fully a fifth of the whole popula- 
tion. The rapid development of the movement during the last 
few decades could obviously not have taken place without conflict, 
often severe, with the representatives of ordinary private enterprise. 
The work of the local societies in this respect has been described in 
the report prepared by the International Labour Office for 
the World Economic Conference in Geneva.' The measures 
taken by the Co-operative Union to break several influential 
monopolistic combinations have, however, attracted more than 
general attention. The energy it has displayed in this field has 
been particularly marked during the last few years, and its 
successes have been substantial. 

As early as 1908 private traders had created a central organisa- 
tion, the Swedish National Union of Retail Traders, which included 
among its aims the fighting of the co-operative movemeat. This 
National Union approached the majority of the manufacturers and 
organisations of manufacturers from whom the co-operative under- 
takings obtained their supplies, urging them to break off these 
relations. These steps were not without result, for in 1909 and 1910 
the Co-operative Union was deprived of agents’ commission on the 
sale of margarine, refused the right to sell soft soap on commission, 
and deprived by the Association of Central Swedish Chocolate 
Manufacturers of the right to wholesale discount. The Swedish 
Bank Association was also requested to refuse co-operative under- 
takings credit in the form of loans on securities, etc., a request 
which in several cases had the desired effect. The increased obstacles 
placed in the way of the co-operative movement by these and 
similar measures compelled the societies and their central organisa- 
tion to do all in their power to consolidate their position. They 
opened savings banks of their own, and the Union opened offices 
and stores in various parts of the country. The great strength 








1 LEAGUE OF Nations: Results of certain of the Enquiries for instituting a 
Comparison between the Retail Prices in Private Trade and those of Distributive 
Co-operative Societies. C.E.I, 11. 
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and powers of resistance already possessed by the Co-operative 
Union, in spite of its comparatively insignificant economic 
resources, are clearly shown by its success in averting the actual 
menace to its existence involved in the boycott decision of the 
margarine factories. 

At the time the Union of Retail Traders was first approaching 
the Margarine Manufacturers’ Association, urging it to deprive the 
Co-operative Union of agents’ commission on the sale of margarine, 
the Association formed a typical cartel comprising all the margarine 
factories in Sweden, except one or two which were independent of 
the combination. The cartel agreement regulated both the manu- 
facture and the sale of margarine, and the management of the 
cartel fixed both conditions of delivery (discounts, reduction on or 
exemption from freights, terms of credit, etc.) and prices. The 
market was divided up between the various factories, which were 
expected to do their own advertising and organise their own sales, 
but were not allowed to produce more than a specified proportion 
of all the margarine produced by the members of the cartel. Any 
member who exceeded his quota had to pay the Association a certain 
sum per kilogram produced in excess of this amount. 

The Margarine Manufacturers’ Association’s boycott decision 
took effect on 1 January 1909. The Co-operative Union immedi- 
ately started widespread propaganda to show that the steps taken 
by the cartel seriously threatened the life of the Union, and to 
bring about as general a boycott as possible of the products of the 
two chief members of the cartel. There can be no doubt that quite 
satisfactory results were obtained by means of this propaganda, 
but in the long run these tactics could not prove sufficient for 
fighting the cartel. The Co-operative Union therefore set about 
buying a small margarine factory not affiliated to the Manufacturers, 
Association. Immediately after this purchase the Association 
reduced the price of margarine by 5 dre (.05 krona) per kilogram, 
a step in all likelihood produced directly by the expected co-opera- 
tive competition. This reduction in itself meant a general saving 
to consumers of 600,000 kronor a year. But further price reduc- 
tions were to follow, and in two months alone the price per kilogram 
fell 20 6re below the price at the beginning of the year. 

The effect on the cartel’s margarine production of the Co- 
operative Union’s boycott campaign and of its production on its 
own account may easily be realised by merely comparing the sales 
of the factories in 1908 and 1909. In 1908, the two largest mar- 
garine factories (Pellerin and Zenith) together produced 8.7 million 
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kilograms of margarine, to a value of 10.8 million kronor. The 
corresponding figures for 1909 were 7.2 million kilograms and 
8.4 million kronor. The other factories belonging to the cartel, 
together with one bought in 1909, produced 4.4 million kilograms 
in 1908, to a value of 5.4 million kronor. In 1909 the figures for 
these factories were 4.6 million kilograms and 5.2 million kronor, 
so that the total production of the cartel fell from 13.1 to 11.8 million 
kilograms, and its sales from 16.2 to 13.6 million kronor. At the 
same time the factory bought by the Co-operative Union increased 
its production from 105,690 to 531,258 kilograms. 

By its firm action the Co-operative Union had thus succeeded 
in bringing about a substantial fall in margarine prices within a 
year, while at the same time its energetic propaganda had seriously 
affected the sales of the two largest factories belonging to the cartel. 
These tactics of making a special attack on a few of its more impor- 
tant opponents proved surprisingly effective. The larger factories 
could not sell as much of the total production as they were entitled 
to under the cartel agreement, while the smaller factories were 
able to increase their production both absolutely and relatively ; 
under the agreement the latter had to pay the Association the 
fixed fine per kilogram of margarine sold beyond their quota, and 
the sums so obtained were to be distributed among the members 
who had not exceeded their quota. In the long run such a system 
could not satisfy the smaller factories. In 1911, when the cartel 
agreement came up for revision, these factories for obvious reasons 
demanded alterations which would remove their liability to fines. 
The larger factories, on the other hand, were not prepared to 
accept these amendments. The difficulty of arriving at a general 
agreement led to the break-up of the cartel, which was reflected 
in a violent price war, leading in turn to great reductions in the 
price of margarine. Thus the consumers who were organised in 
co-operative societies had succeeded by their definite opposition to 
all abuse or power on the part of the margarine cartel in bringing 
about a break-up of the monopoly and thereby a substantial fall 
in prices. 

In spite of the fact that this fight led to the break-up of the 
cartel, the whole course of events from 1909 to 1911 must be 
considered more in the light of a defensive struggle by the Union 
for its very existence. Before the world war the Union’s resources 
were too small for it to consider seriously the possibility of taking 
the initiative in a conflict with a monopolistic combination with 
large capital resources. In fact, only a few years later the Union 
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had to dispose of the factory bought in 1909, which shows that its 
purchase was in reality only an emergency measure imposed by 
a difficult situation. Now that the economic foundations of the 
Co-operative Union have been strengthened and extended, it has 
built a new up-to-date margarine factory (in 1921), which in 1927 
produced 10 million kilograms. The private margarine factories 
have in turn formed an association, but the competition of the 
co-operative movement has kept them from monopolising the 
market. 

With the substantial increase in the resources of the movement 
since the war —- an increase directly connected with tne greater 
interest taken in the movement during the war and the cautious 
economic policy pursued by its management — the Co-operative 
Union has time and again been able to take the offensive, and engage 
in further effective action for the protection of consumers’ interests 
against monopolistic combinations. In this action the movement 
has been able to count on the great sympathy of the general 
public. One way in which this sympathy has found expression 
has been in the success of the Union whenever it has had to apply 
direct to the public to finance the struggle by the issue of a national 
loan. As early as 1909 a small loan was raised on bond. This 
policy has been continued and has proved very satisfactory. Thus 
in 1926 an industrial fund of 7.5 million kronor was raised and was 
very soon subscribed in full. 

In the autumn of 1922 the Co-operative Union bought the 
“Tre Kronor” flour mill near Stockholm. The mill was rebuilt 
in 1923, and this, together with subsequent additions, led to a 
substantial increase in its capacity. Later the Union bought and 
rebuilt another large mill. Its intervention in this industry enabled 
it to influence prices in a market which had formerly been controlled 
by a cartel formed by the majority of the chief Swedish flour 
mills (the Swedish Flour Mill Association and allied organisations), 
which had exploited the existing situation on monopolistic lines as 
a means of forcing down the prices of raw materials and raising the 
prices of flour in their own favour. 

At the time the Co-operative Union bought its mill, the Flour 
Mill Association, in its capacity as a price cartel, did its best to 
promote its members’ interests by pursuing the most favourable 
price policy allowed by the circumstances. It had rationalised 
the organisation of sales and thys achieved important reductions 
in freights, while at the same time everything was done to keep. 
up the price of the goods handled. Like the margarine cartel just 
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described, the Flour Mill Association also made certain quota regu- 
lations, as well as rules concerning fines for over-production and 
compensation for under-production, the object being to fix as far 
as possible the relative shares of the various members in the total 
production. The tendency of foreign competition to bring down 
prices was largely counteracted by binding the agents by contract 
to supply only an insignificant proportion of foreign flour, in return 
for which their commission was increased. According to an enquiry 
into conditions in the flour-milling industry, conducted by Professor 
Wohlin at the request of the Government, it appears that 
these and similar measures did not keep the whole of the industry 
at as high a level of technique and organisation as could be desired, 
but that on the contrary they made it possible for less efficient 
undertakings to remain in existence. According to this same offi- 
cial enquiry, the result of the price policy of the cartel was that 
after State regulation of the grain market came to an end in the 
autumn of 1920 and until 1924 the cartel was able to maintain 
a patent disproportion between grain and flour prices, and thus 
kept for itself the advantages that the Swedish grain duty had been 
intended to confer on farmers. Nor was there any reduction in 
the price of flour to correspond to the heavy fall in the price of 
home-grown grain. 

As Professor Wohlin points out, a study of grain and flour 
prices after 1923 shows that the margin between them has now been 
considerably reduced because the Flour Mill Association is no longer 
able to pursue its policy of keeping Swedish flour prices at least at 
a level determined by the c.i.f. price in Swedish ports of correspond- 
ing American flour, including the Swedish flour duty. The reason 
for this change in price policy is described as follows in the report 
of the enquiry : 


This change in favour of the consumers of flour was not the result 
of any attempt on the part of the Swedish Flour Mill Association to 
satisfy the interests of consumers or, by amending its system of fixing 
the price of flour, to bring grain and flour prices into a more reasonable 
relation, based on the relation between the grain and flour duties under 
customs legislation. The change in price policy has much rather been 
produced, in the first place by the competition of foreign flour, and 
secondly by this comgetition combined with that of the Swedish flour 
mills outside the Association, particularly those acquired by the 
Co-operative Union. 


The connection between the milling operations of the Co-opera- 
tive Union and the change in the price policy of the Association is 
brought out so clearly here that no comments are needed. To give 
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an idea of the saving to the flour-consuming public, it may be 
mentioned that the margin between the prices of the raw material 
and of flour shrank from 7.50 to 4 kronor per 100 kilograms of 
ground grain, i.e. a reduction of 3.50 kronor. Even if the Co- 
operative Union cannot be given the whole credit for this reduction, 
yet an important part must be ascribed to its competition. 

The Co-operative Union Congress held in 1926 decided unani- 
mously that the Union should as soon as possible take steps to 
break one of the strongest monopolistic combinations in the country, 
the so-called “ golosh trust”. This combination, formed in 1911 
by the four rubber factories in Sweden, was a firmly constructed 
cartel dealing at once with conditions of delivery, prices, and pro- 
duction. The agreement covered not only all prices including 
retail prices, but also the amount each member of the cartel had 
the right to produce. The cartel was formed in the shelter of an 
import duty on goloshes, and it used its powerful position to fix 
the highest possible prices in the home market, while at the same 
time adopting dumping methods in foreign countries. Year after 
year it was able to show enormous profits, which naturally were 
not reduced when the Russian revolution put an end to the former 
competition from Russia. Middlemen were given an interest in 
the existing arrangements by being allotted a share in the proceeds 
of the monopoly. In fact, no efforts were spared to satisfy all 
parties, except the consuming public, with the existing conditions. 

The first step taken by the Co-operative Union to give effect 
to the Congress decision was to issue a general proclamation in 
June 1926 urging the public to subscribe to the industrial fund 
already mentioned. By 30 July the golosh cartel had already 
decided to reduce the price of goloshes from 8.50 to 6.50 kronor 
for a pair of men’s goloshes — a fall of 2 kronor per pair, varying, 
however, with pattern and quality. There is every reason to 
believe that the principal reason for this step was the action taken 
by the Co-operative Union. Yet this reduction could not be 
considered to have brought the price of goloshes to a reasonable 
level based on an acceptable proportion between the cost of produc- 
tion and selling prices. The Union therefore kept to its decision to 
start the manufacture of goloshes on its own account. At the end 
of 1926 it acquired the majority, and subsequently the whole, of 
the shares in the Gislaved Golosh Factory. The work of this fac- 
tory has been considerably extended, and thanks to the initiative 
of the co-operative factory the price of goloshes has gradually 
fallen to 4.90 kronor for a pair of men’s goloshes. 
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The most recent action taken by the Swedish Co-operative 
Union to prevent monopolistic abuses is its memorandum of 
30 August 1927 to the Government drawing attention to certain 
conditions respecting cartels and monopolies, in particular the 
activities of the International Linoleum Cartel, andp «:tting forward 
proposals to secure publicity for the activities of cartels, as, for 
instance, by requiring the registration of cartel agreements with a 
public authority. There is every reason to suppose, however, that 
the Swedish co-operative movement, which has become steadily 
stronger during the last few years, will not be satisfied with mere 
measures for the State registration of cartels and trusts, but will 
continue to do practical work of national economic value to protect 
the interests of consumers against the abuses of monopolies. 


Il 


The description given above of the struggle of the Swedish 
co-operative movement against monopolies is intended to present 
an entirely objective picture of the actual course of events. Behind 
it there is of course a series of more or less complicated factors 
which have exercised their influence on the character of these events. 
As the writer is himself actively concerned in the movement, he 
may be permitted by way of conclusion to add some reflections 
on the motives that lay behind the action taken against several 
influential monopolies and on the influence that the struggle itself 
has had on the general character of the movement and the attitude 
of its leaders to its objects. 

It has already been clearly shown in the first part of this article 
that when the Co-operative Union fought its first battle against a 
monopoly in 1909-1911, it acted not as the attacking party but 
as the party attacked. The total capital of the Union in 1908, 
that is to say, its subscribed capital and accumulated reserves, 
only amounted to 165,000 kronor, and its total turnover to only 
4,800,000 kronor. An aggressive economic policy on a large scale 
must in such circumstances appear as a pure extravagance. That 
the Union nevertheless succeeded in bringing about the break-up 
of the Margarine Manufacturers’ Association was the unexpectedly 
fortunate result of the tactics described above, and of favourable 
circumstances which diminished the power of resistance of the 
margarine cartel. 

If the Union did not at that time consciously adopt a consistently 
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aggressive economic policy with the object of destroying other 
troublesome monopolies, this does not of course imply that the 
tasks that lay before the movement in this field were not clearly 
seen. The fortunate result of the struggle of 1909-1911 was indeed 
amply calculated to strengthen the conviction of the importance 
of these tasks. The war, however, intervened and all available 
forces had to be used first to strengthen the economic position of 
the Union and its affiliated societies before embarking on more 
comprehensive measures against monopolies. In the years after 
the war this work of internal consolidation produced particularly 
good results, even during the period from 1920 to 1922, when the 
industrial life of the country passed through its real post-war 
crisis. To take two characteristic figures that clearly show the 
course of events, the capital of the societies, which in the accounts 
for 1919 was 40 per cent. of the total liabilities as shown in the 
balance sheets, had by 1923 risen to nearly 60 per cent.; the 
amounts due by the societies for goods, which in 1919 were nearly 
40 per cent. of the liabilities, had in 1923 fallen to 16 per cent. 
The aggregate turnover of the societies in 1923 was 208,500,000 
kronor, and that of the Union was 72,300,000 kronor. 

In Sweden, as in other countries, much interest has been taken 
in the question of possible legislation to prevent monopolies from 
abusing their power. Although several committees have considered 
the question, no measures have been devised that could even approxi- 
mately offer the desired guarantees. As the co-operative move- 
ment has made progress in its task of opposing monopolies, it has 
become continually clearer to its supporters that the protection of 
the otherwise unprotected interests of the consumer in this field 
is an essential function of co-operation. The Co-operative Union 
has not made any detailed official statement of its views on this 
point, but numerous expressions of this view are to be found in the 
utterances of leading personalities in the movement. The following 
quotation from Co-operative Ideals and Problems, by Anders 
Orne, who formerly occupied a leading position in the Swedish 
Co-operative movement, may be taken as characteristic of the 
attitude of Swedish co-operators : 


In the nature of things State control of private enterprise must 
always be very defective. Such enterprise, in the aggregate, is gigantic 
in dimension as compared with that of the State. Moreover it is 


specialised in an extremely high degree and ingeniously ramified over 
immense areas. Only the ablest specialists in scientific and technical 
organisation can hope to grasp and relate all the relevant factors in its 
particular field of operations. To be effective, State control should have 
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at its disposal experts almost as numerous and as competent as those 
required to direct and manage the undertakings to be controlled. 
But where shall we find them ? And how shall the State be able to 
remunerate them ? Obviously a completely effective State control is 
impracticable. 

Even were the State controllers, limited in numbers as we have shown 
they must be, animated by the best will in the world and the most 
absolute probity and public spirit in the execution of their duties, the 
—— would still continue, and without difficulty, to gain their 
ends. ... 

To achieve a real control over monopoly price-fixing we shall have 
to resuscitate competition. This can be done only by establishing a new 
undertaking of superior productive power and technical equipment 
ey shall also be invulnerable against the financial influence of the 

t. 

Here enters Consumers’ Co-operation to resume real service to the 
household as a protective organisation. The State is scarcely in a 
position to revive the necessary competition ; it lacks the most essential 
apparatus of all for the task — selling facilities. These the State could 
procure only by establishing a public monopoly to displace the private 
monopoly and so, and in similar fashion, compelling retailers to submit 
now to its dominance. But every State monopoly tends naturally to 
develop into a tax machine extorting tribute from consumers either 
directly to meet the limitless financial requirements of the State or to 
serve some purpose quite foreign to the business of the monopoly or 
else, worst of all, just to keep its own head above water. 

A well-conducted, well-developed Consumers’ Co-operation has at 
its disposal excellent machinery for the distribution and sale of goods. 
Existing solely to promote its members’ economy in the home, it stands, 
if the members have been shrewd enough to build and work according 
to Rochdale principles, safe from any external financial influence. 

A private competitive undertaking, such as occasionally still starts 
up within departments of manufacture dominated by monopolies, exists 
simply to create profits for its founder and has, therefore, rarely any 
objection against selling out to a monopoly should the offer be suffi- 
ciently attractive. 

The competitive undertaking created by associations of consumers 
is protected against that risk. Its object is to bring down and hold 
down the price of commodities. Once it has attained that power, no 
one can ever persuade its owners — the consumers — that any advan- 
tage to them lies in selling out, however high the price, if thereby they 
surrender all right to start anew with the moneys received. Assumin 
the consumers’ co-operative venture actually achieves the anticipat 
result, that is to say, restores to the households owning it the advantages 
free competition can offer, it will certainly be quite as independent 
as a State monopoly undertaking would be, but will be compelled, unlike 
the latter, always to adhere strictly to its original purpose — the satis- 
faction of its members’ needs ; immediately it shows any inclination to 
tax consumers by means of prices that cannot be justified — for 
example, to balance excessive productive expenses — its fate is sealed. 

That this works out so in actual practice, besides being quite correct 
in theory, is shown by the numerous cases in which a co-operative central 
organisation has prevented the formation of monopolies or has put to 
rout those already existing. 
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A further expression of the view prevailing in the Swedish 
co-operative movement in regard to its functions as a factor in 
the breaking up of monopolies is given in the following extract 
from the memorandum to the Government, demanding the public 
notification of cartel agreements, which was referred to earlier in 
this article. The quotation also shows that co-operators have 
consistently opposed the idea of State subsidies to the co-operative 
movement, although it is regarded as desirable that the State should 
do what lies in its power to compel monopoly undertakings to 
operate in full publicity. 


The Co-operative Union considers that the co-operative form of 
organisation is the only effective means by which the consumers can 
protect themselves against the monopoly taxes which trusts and cartels 
would otherwise be able to impose upon them. The State is usually 
. especially where a monopoly has an international character. 

e Co-operative Union does not therefore ask for assistance from the 
State in its action against the formation of monopolies, but only for such 
collaboration on the part of the State that the people of the country may 
learn what monopolistic undertakings exist. In the case of trusts pure 
and simple, that is to say, where previously independent undertakings 
have been merged in a trust, the form of organisation makes it easy to 
recognise them as monopoly undertakings, and no special measures are 
therefore needed to indicate their existence. Cartels, on the other hand, 
by their very nature easily escape attention. The Co-operative Union 
humbly begs to call His Majesty’s attention to this circumstance, and 
proposes that measures be adopted to compel cartels to operate in full 
publicity. One possible measure appears to be to compel all the parties 
to a cartel agreement, jointly through their organisation or as individual 
members of the cartel, to register the agreement with a public authority, 
for example, the Board of Trade. Omission to register an agreement 
should be punished by fines adapted to the size of the undertaking and 
the importance of the agreement. It might be possible to go further 
and provide that obligations and measures under a cartel agreement shall 
not be binding until the agreement is registered. 

The regulation of cartels on these lines would have the advantage of 
making the cartel agreement accessible to the public at a central office. 
This would much facilitate public investigation of the cartel’s operations. 
That such publicity has a restraining effect on the price policy of cartels 
is well known. 


As the Swedish co-operative movement has extended its opera- 
tions and strengthened its organisation, the conviction has gained 
strength within the movement that co-operation, with its power 
of utilising all the advantages of large-scale enterprise in wholesale 
and retail trade and production, without degenerating into monopo- 
listic control of the market for purposes of gain, is eminently 
suited to form a counterpoise to monopolies. As its forces have 
grown, the movement has therefore more and more to take the 
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initiative in the struggle against monopolies, instead of being 
always on the defensive. 

The markedly active character that the Swedish consumers’ 
co-operative movement has now acquired finds expression in 
practically all branches of the movement. It is also shown in the 
fact that co-operators have gradually been compelled to make 
important reservations to the Rochdale rule of selling goods at 
“ the ordinary prices of the day”. This was based upon a passive 
price policy, which was seen to be especially important at a time 
when it was desirable to apply all available resources to increasing 
the capital of the movement. Large surpluses, in fact, make it 
possible to accumulate ample resources. The principle is less 
applicable now that the movement has reached full economic stabil- 
ity and regards the active opposition of monopolies as an important 
task. In these circumstances and with this in view, an active price 
policy has been adopted, aiming deliberately at exerting such 
pressure on market prices as will lead to a price level just high 
enough to cover all costs of distribution and make it possible to 
build up normal reserves and pay a moderate dividend (3 per cent. 
on an average throughout the country) on purchases. An active 
price policy of this kind lies behind the effective campaign against 
monopolies that the Swedish co-operative movement has waged 
in the past ; and future action will undoubtedly follow the same 


lines. 

















REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Regulation of Hours of Work 
in European Industry : I 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office, at its thirty- 
third Session held in October 1926, examined the international situation 
with regard to the Washington Hight-Hours Convention, and set up a 
committee to ‘“‘ \determine the actual position in the various States with 
regard to legislation on hours of work and its application”. The report 
was to be based upon information already in the possession of the Office. 
The Office therefore supplied the committee with a full report on the 
subject. The report, after being approved by the committee, wos laid before 
the Governing Body in January 1927, and was subsequently completed 
tn accordance with certain suggestions made by members of the Governing 
Body. It is as a result of a wish expressed by the Governing Body 
at its Session of February 1928 that this report is now published. 

It includes a comparative study of the systems of regulation of hours 
of work for adult workers in European industry. It does not deal with 
countries outside Europe or with special provisions for women, young 
persons, and children. It does not consider the regulations for two very 
important branches of labour: mining and transport. These call for 
separate study by reason of the special conditions in these occupations ; 
such a study has already been made for mining', and one for transport 
will be undertaken shortly. 

In this report will be found a survey of the regulations on hours of 
work, not only as fixed by legislation, but also, as far as data were available, 
by collective agreements. The principal subjects dealt with are: the nature 
of the regulations ; the sphere of application, with particulars of the number 
of wage earners covered by the regulations ; the limits and distribution of 
normal hours of work; partial and total exemptions ; enforcement of the 
regulations. In order to avoid as far as possible false interpretations of 
the texts, which can easily occur in any analysis, an effort has generally 
been made to give the reader the exact wording of the regulations. For 
the same reason a mere reference to the appropriate points in the provisions 
of the Washington Convention is all that has been given to enable comparisons 
to be made between the Convention and the regulations under consideration. 
It has been left to the reader to verify for himself the extent to which the 
two conform or diverge. 

Undoubtedly the examination of the situation made in this report 
cannot be considered complete or perfect. The study, as a result of the 





1 INTERNATIONAL LasouR Orrice: Wages and Hours of Work in the Coal- 
Mining Industry. Studies and Reports, Series D, No. 18. Geneva, 1928. 
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conditions in which it was made, must necessarily contain lacunae. These 
are due in particular to the fact that it was impossible for the Office to complete 
the information drawn from legislation and collective agreements (which 
are sometimes insufficient to give an idea of the hours actually worked) 
by a systematic enquiry among the competent authorities or the interested 
parties themselves. The enquiry carried out along those lines for the mining 
industry made clear the number and extent of the difficulties in the way 
of an enquiry, even in a comparatively restricted sphere and in a branch 
of work where the questions appear relatively less complex than in many 
other industries. Further, the study prepared by the Office appears as a 
collection of provisions whose elements lack uniformity, so that it is often 
difficult to compare them. But even if the study has no other merits, it 
may at least have that of summarising the main features of the regulations 
in force in their exact terms, and showing by the very complexity and 
multiplicity of these regulations how difficult it is to make a scientific 
comparison of actual hours of work in industry as a whole in various 
countries. 


NATURE OF THE REGULATIONS 


In Europe at the present day there is scarcely any country where 
hours of work are not limited in some way. In nearly al] States, in fact, 
hours are regulated either by legislation, or by collective agreements 
between the interested parties, or sometimes by a combination of these 
two methods. Finally, custom may constitute a third factor in such 
regulation, and in certain cases established customs modify the 
application of the provisions of the law or of collective agreements. 


Legislation 


Legislation is the commonest method of regulation in Europe. 
At present, all countries (except Albania, which has no industrial 
undertakings, Hungary, and Turkey) have laws limiting hours of work 
for adult men either in the whole of industry or in part of it. 

The scope of regulation varies in different countries, which can be 
classified from this point of view in three groups. In the first group 
a general Act regulates hours of work for all wage earners in industry 
(e.g. Belgium). In the second group, besides general legislation, there 
are special Acts relating to certain industries (e.g. France, special 
Mines Act). In the third group, the existing legislation is incomplete, 
covering only certain classes of undertaking, such as factories and 
undertakings for transport and communications in Switzerland, or 
certain industries such as mines (underground workers and certain 
classes of surface workers) in Great Britain. 

Table I, drawn up in accordance with this triple distinction, shows 
the scope of the various national legislations. 





1 In Bulgaria, Germany, Portugal, Russia, and Spain such measures are issued 
in the form of an Order or Decree. 
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This table shows that at present twenty-one States have general 
legislation and eight others legislation of limited scope. 

This legislation, whatever its scope, differs considerably according 
to the system adopted for putting it into force. 

A certain number of Acts merely fix the principle of the limitation 
of hours of work and provide that detailed rules for its application shall 
be determined by administrative regulations. In France these regulations 
must take into account agreements between the national or regional 
organisations concerned. In Spain they are promulgated after a decision 
of the Labour Council. In Greece the Advisory Labour Council must 
give its opinion before promulgation. 

Other Acts fix hours of work and give detailed rules for their 
application, either with or without the issue of regulations. In Denmark’, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, and Sweden, the Act includes all pro- 
visions necessary for its application. Elsewhere it is completed by 
regulations issued within the framework of the provisions of the Act. 
The regulations differ, however, as regards the method of promulgation. 
In Belgium?, Germany, Rumania, the Saar, and the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Kingdom, they are promulgated by the Executive after consultation 
with the competent organisations. In the Canton of Basle-Town, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the Canton of Glarus, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Poland, Portugal, Russia, and Switzerland*, the Executive is not 
required to consult these organisations. In Finland the regulations 
are promulgated by decision of the Senate. 

Thus in most countries the basic Act is completed by decrees, 
administrative regulations, or orders. Sometimes there are very few 
of these, as in Czechoslovakia and Poland ; sometimes, on the other 
hand, they are quite numerous: about 57 in Belgium, more than 
80 in France, and more than 30 in the Netherlands. 


Collective Agreements 


Collective agreements, resulting from direct negotiations between 
the parties concerned, generally give a clearer and more objective 
picture of labour conditions, as they are closer to the practical facts. 
They may affect the limitation of hours of work in two ways: either 
they form the sole means of regulation or they complete the legislation, 

In countries which have not adopted general legislation on hours 
of work for wage earners (Denmark, Great Britain, the Irish Free State, 
Switzerland), or where legislation is silent on certain points, regulation 
by collective agreement is of great importance, since it alone is at 
the basis of the relations between workers and employers. 

In countries with legislation on hours of work, collective agreements 
are of particular interest when the Act prescribes that its own provisions 





1 In Denmark the Act deals only with continuous-process undertakings. 

* After agreement between the organisations of employers and of workers, 
for the distribution of working hours in certain industries where the normal limits 
are recognised as inapplicable, and for the establishment of the Saturday half- 
holiday. 

* Federal Factory Act. 
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shall be made more definite not only by administrative regulations, 
but also by direct agreements between the parties concerned. The 
collective agreement then becomes an indispensable complement to 
the legislation. Sometimes the law allows an extension of the legal 
hours of work in general as a result of agreements between the parties ; 
this is the case in Germany}, Italy, Latvia, the Netherlands, and Portugal. 
Sometimes, as in Austria and Sweden, this extension by agreement is 
possible only in certain conditions.” 

It must, however, be pointed out that in all these cases the collective 
agreements must respect the more or less wide limits of the legal 
provisions. The German Order of 14 April 1927 states, in fact, that : 


If a collective agreement which has not been declared generally 
binding contains provisions relating to working hours which are 
incompatible with the principles of the legislation for the protection 
of workers, in particular with reference to the need for protection of 
women and young persons, the supreme State authority may challenge 
these provisions. 


In the same way it may be recalled that in France public adminis- 
trative regulations must take into account any agreements which 
may exist between the national and district organisations of employers 
and workers concerned. In Belgium, also, the issue of certain Royal 
Orders under the Act is conditional on the existence of an agreement 
between the parties. 

Regulation by collective agreements is therefore an essentia] factor 
in the general regulation of hours of work, and the present development 
of trade union organisations tends to give it more and more 
importance in adapting conditions of labour to technical, economic, 
and social needs. 

Here, however, we shall deal only with collective agreements con- 
cluded in countries where they are of most interest for the problem under 
consideration ; that is to say, in Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, 
and Switzerland. 


Custom 


It cannot be denied that custom plays a part in regulating hours 
of work. This factor cannot however be considered in this study, 
which must primarily take account of definite regulations. Regulation 
of hours of work by custom is very difficult to determine ; in fact, prac- 
tically impossible to determine in all its aspects. Further, in modern 
industrial organisation, regulation by custom is tending to become 
less important, and, as has already been seen, there are few countries 
in which, in the absence of legislation or of agreements, custom can 
limit hours of work. It does not therefore seem necessary in this study 
to try to collect and use data furnished by custom. 





1 See below, p. 69. 

2 Articles 2 and 5 of the Washington Convention provide that distributions 
of hours of work differing from the normal distribution may be instituted by 
agreements. 
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One particular case deserves to be mentioned ; it is that of Estonia, 
where the Ministry of Labour promulgated an Order on 16 November 
1918 providing that factory inspectors must see that the eight-hour 
day is applied in industry and commerce, in conformity with the 
appeal of the Provisional Government. The inspectors are able to 
enforce the observance of the eight-hour day, because each undertaking 
must have workshop rules which will not be approved by the inspectors 
if the working day exceeds eight hours (seven hours on Saturday): 


SPHERE OF APPLICATION OF THE REGULATIONS 


The next question to be considered is what establishments and 
persons are covered by the legal provisions or by the terms of collect- 
ive agreements'. The answer to this question largely determines the 
scope of tho legislation or the collective agreements. 


Legislation 


(a) Undertakings Covered. 


In the first place a distinction, sometimes difficult to draw, must 
be made between establishments or undertakings called “ industrial 
establishments or undertakings ” which can be included in the sphere 
of application of the regulations, and the other classes of undertakings 
— agricultural, commercial, etc. — which are necessarily excluded.? 

In Germany? and the Netherlands‘ industrial undertakings in which 
agricultural products are worked up, and subsidiary undertakings 





1 This question is dealt with in Articles 1 and 2 of the Washington Convention. 

* The Washington Convention includes particularly under the term “ industrial 
undertaking ”’ : 

(a) Mines, quarries, and other works for the extraction of minerals from the 
earth. 

(4) Industries in which articles are manufactured, altered, cleaned, repaired, 
ornamented, finished, adapted for sale, broken up or demolished. or in which 
materials are transformed ; including shipbuilding and the generation, transfor- 
mation, and transmission of electricity or motive power of any kind. 

(c) Construction, reconstruction, maintenance, repair, alteration, or demolition 
of any building, railway, tramway, harbour, dock, pier, canal, inland waterway, 
road, tunnel, bridge, viaduct, sewer, drain, well, telegraphic or telephonic 
installation, electrical undertaking, gas work, waterwork or other work of 
construction, as well as the preparation for or laying the foundations of any such 
work or structure. 

(d) ‘Transport of passengers or goods by road, rail, sea, or inland waterway, 
including the handling of goods at docks, quays, wharves or warehouses, but 
excluding transport by hand. 

It is left to the competent authority in each country to define the line of 
division which separates industry from commerce and agriculture (Article 1). 

The Conference of Labour Ministers held in London in March 1926, in inter- 
preting Article 1 of the Washington Convention, decided that the postal, telegraph, 
and telephone service, properly speaking, is not within the scope of the Convention, 
but that this applies to construction, maintenance, and repair work for the postal, 
telegraph, and telephone service. 

* 0.23.11.18-1. 
# A.21.7.22-1. 
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are covered by the legislation. The same is true in Austria for industrial 
undertakings closely connected with agriculture! and in the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene Kingdom? for industrial undertakings which form part of 
agricultural or forestry undertakings. In Finland, on the contrary, 
the law does not cover work in direct connection with forestry® or 
immediately related to agriculture. In Belgium®, among transport 
undertakings, only land transport is covered. 

The domain of industry being thus defined, for some countries at 
least, legislation may deal either with all industrial establishments or 
with only part of them. In Austria*, Belgium’, Bulgaria*, Czecho- 
slovakia®, Finland’, France, Germany!*, Greece’, Italy’, Latvia", 





4.6.21-1. 
7.12.19-1. 


19. 
®* A.19.12.18-1. 
10 A.27.11.17-1; O.22.12.27. 

The Finnish Act of 27 November 1917, amended by the Act of 14 August 1918, 
provides that the Senate may, after consulting the factory inspectorate, allow, 
for a period of one year at most, exemptions from the provisions of the Act when 
it is not practicable to apply them by reason of technical working conditions, of 
the season, or of other circumstances. Consequently, the Order of the Council 
of State of 22 December 1927 prescribes that the Act of 27 November 1917 shall 
not apply, up to 31 December 1928, to certain branches of construction work, 
clearing land, tree felling and wood cutting, hauling and floating wood, railway 
traffic (excluding the engine staff), postal services (exclusive of workers employed 
in the telegraph department), customs (with the exception of certain offices), 
canals, swing bridges, hospitals, and prisons. 

11 A.23.4.19-1. 

In France the Act of 23 April 1919, limiting the hours of work in industry 
and commerce, does not come into force in any given branch of industry or 
commerce until after the promulgation of public administrative regulations. 
At present regulations have been promulgated for almost all industries except 
certain branches of the food and transport industries. 

12 O,23.11.18-1. 

13 A.19.11/2.12.11; A.24.6.20. 

The Act of 19 November/2 December 1911, respecting workers’ heaith and safety, 
allows the hours of work in industry to be regulated by means of a Royal Decree. 
The Act ratifying the Washington Convention for limiting the hours of work in 
industrial undertakings fixed the general scope of these regulations. Up to the 
present Decrees have been promulgated for the following industries: printing 
works ; paper and printing trades (manufacture of envelopes, registers, boxes, 
bags ; book-binding ; lithography and zincography) ; tanneries ; tobacco industry ; 
leather industry (manufacture of leather goods and trunks); chocolate and other 
confectionery ; manufacture of lead shot and lead pipes ; manufacture of coverlets ; 
tile factories using hand hydraulic presses; dyeworks; paper factories; bakeries 
(Decree of 14-27 September 1912, amended by the Decree of 24 December 
1914/6 January 1915); underground work in mines and metallurgical works ; 
butchers’ shops, slaughterhouses, and knackers’ yards. 


1% L.D.15.3, 23-1. 
18 A,24.3.22-1. 
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Lithuania!, the Netherlands*, Norway’, Poland‘, Portugal’, Rumania‘®, 
Russia’, the Saar®, the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom’, Spain™, and 
Sweden!!, the legislation applies to industry as a whole, 

In the Canton of Basle-Town!, in Denmark", Estonia™, the Canton 
of Glarus, Great Britain’, the Irish Free State!?, Luxemburg”, and 
Switzerland’®, on the contrary, only a certain number of specified 
undertakings are subject to regulation by the law. Table II shows 
for each country the undertakings or industries covered. 


TABLE II. LEGISLATION APPLYING ONLY TO CERTAIN UNDERTAKINGS 
OR INDUSTRIES 











Legislation applying to specified categories | Legisiation applying to ;articular 
of undertaking | industries 
Country Categories of undertaking | Country | Industrics 
Basle-Town |Undertakings not under} Estonia Railways' 
Federal Acts 
Denmark Undertakings where work} Great Britain Mines 
is continuous (underground work)! 
Glarus Undertakings not under 
Federal Acts Irish Free State Ditto! 
Luxemburg |Undertakings employing 
more than 20 workers or 
using motive power? 
Switzerland |Factories, transport, and 
communications 




















1 For reference. 
2 See note (7) on the follow‘ng page. 


At the same time, all the undertakings so defined are not necessarily 
subject to the regulation of hours of work. Certain conditions incidental 
to the nature or amount of the motive power used, the number of 
workers, the family relationship between employer and employed, the 
A.30.11.19-1. 

D.21.7.22-1. 
A.11.7.19. 
A.18.12.19-3. 
D.7.5.19-1. 

A.8.4, 28-34. 

Labour Code 9.11.22. 

§ O.8.11.24-1. 

* A.28.2.22-1. 

The Order of 16 January 1925 delays until further notice the coming into force 
of the Order of 25 September 1924 for the application of the Act to handicraft 
undertakings. 

10 D.3.4.19; R.D.15.1.20-1. 

11 = 
12 


A.4 
A.8. 
13 A.12. 
A.2 
A.6 


_— 


.5.23-1. 
16 Coal Mines Acts, 1887-1926. 
17 Coal Mines Acts, 1887-1919. 
18 O.14.12.18-1. 

A.27.6.19-1. 
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dangerous or unhealthy nature of the work, or the way the undertaking 
is managed, may make necessary a further selection among these 
undertakings. An undertaking may be excluded for one only of these 
conditions, or for a combination of several of them. 

The amount of motive power is taken into consideration in Norway}, 
where the legislation applies only to industrial undertakings employing 
motive power of more than one h.p. In Switzerland? the Act applies 
only to industrial undertakings using mechanical power, including 
steam boilers, and employing at least 6 workers. An undertaking which 
does not use boilers or mechanical power is subject to,the Act only if 
the number of workers is not less than 6, one of whom is under eighteen 
years of age, or 11 if there are no young persons. 

The number of workers employed also serves as a criterion in 
Lithuania*, Luxemburg*, Norway®, and Sweden*. It must not be less 
than 3 in Lithuania, 5 in Norway and Sweden, and 20 in Luxemburg? 
to make the undertaking subject to the Act. 

The family relationship between employer and employed is taken 
into consideration in Finland’, Rumania®, the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Kingdom”, and Switzerland™. In these countries undertakings whose 
staff is composed entirely of members of the employer’s family are not 
covered by the legislation.1* This is so also in Belgium!* and Luxem- 
burg!*, provided that the undertakings are not classified as dangerous, 
unhealthy, and noxious, and provided that steam boilers or mechanical 
power are not used. 



























1 A.] 

2 0.3 

3 A.30.11.19-1. 
# 0.14.12.18-1. 

SA. 

* A.4.6.26-1. 

7 The Grand-Ducal Order of 14 December 1918 states in section 1 that the 
Act applies to “‘ undertakings in which work is performed with the help of steam 
boilers or mechanical power ”’ but ‘ the exemption from the eight-hour day laid 
down in the Ministerial Order of 14 December 1918 applies to all establishments 
and undertakings belonging to small-scale industry or to handicrafts and regularly 
employing fewér than 20 workers, even if the work is performed with the help 
of steam boilers or mechanical power. ”’ It should be added that the Act of 5 March 
1928 approving the Conventions adopted by the International Labour Conference 
at its first ten Sessions (1919-1927) prescribes that the said Conventions “ shall 
have the force of law in the Grand Duchy and shall have their full and entire 
effect *. In consequence, amendments will have to be made to bring the legislation 
of the Grand Duchy into harmony with the provisions of the Eight-Hour Conven- 
tion, in particular as regards the undertakings covered. 

® A.27.11.17-1. 

* A.8.4.28-36a. 

10 A.28.2.22-1. 

11 0.7.9.23, amending O.3.10.19-3. 

12 The Washington Convention does not apply to industrial undertakings in 
which only members of the same family are employed. The London Conference 
states that the Convention applies to all industrial undertakings, irrespective of 
‘he number of persons employed, except those in which only members of the same 
family are employed. 

13 A.14.6.21. 

1% O.14.12.18-1. 
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In Switzerland’, the Factory Act covers all undertakings which are 
especially dangerous to the health and life of the workers. In Sweden?, 
the Act does not cover “works undertaken by the State ”°. 

The object of these measures is to restrict the field of application of 
the Act and to exclude small undertakings in arts and crafts or certain 
of them, and sometimes to exclude even undertakings of a certain 
magnitude, as in Luxemburg. 

To sum up, the following are the chief industries or undertakings, 
in countries other than Albania, Hungary, and Turkey, which do not 
come within the scope of an Act on hours of work for adult male workers: 

(1) all industry in Great Britain and in the Irish Free State, except 
the mining industry ; 

(2) all industry in Estonia except railways ; 

(3) undertakings where work is not continuous in Denmark ; 

(4) arts and crafts, mining, and construction work in Switzerland, 
except in the cantons of Glarus and Basle-Town ; 

(5) a large number of industries and handicrafts in Greece ; 

(6) undertakings employing fewer than 20 workers and railways 
in Luxemburg‘; undertakings employing fewer than 5 workers in 
Sweden and Norway and fewer than 3 workers in Lithuania ; under- 
takings in which the motive power used is less than one h.p. in Norway. 

Table III shows the countries where there are no legal regulations 
on railways, mines, and bakeries : 


TABLE III. COUNTRIES WITH NO LEGAL REGULATIONS ON RAILWAYS, 
MINES, AND BAKERIES 5 








Railways! Mines! Bakeries 
Denmark Denmark Denmark 
Finland 
Great Britain Great Britain® Great Britain 
Irish Free State Irish Free State Irish Free State 
Greece Estonia Estonia 
Lithuania? Switzerland Switzerland* 
Luxemburg 

















1 For reference. 
2 Only departments in which the workers are sent out to work. 
3 Surface work, with certain exceptions. 
* In so far as they are not considered as factories. 
(b) Persons Covered. 
As has been seen, the number or status of the persons employed 
is one of the conditions which may remove certain undertakings from 





2 0.3.10.1919-1. 

2 A.4.6.26-10. 

* Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Germany, 
Latvia, Luxemburg, Poland, Rumania, and the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom 
explicitly include public services or undertakings in the field of application of 
their general legislation on working hours. In other States it seems that such 
services or undertakings are implicitly included along with private undertakings. 
The Washington Convention applies to all public and private industrial under- 
takings without distinction. 

* Cf. note (7) on the previous page. 
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the scope of the legislation. In addition, certain persons may also be 
excluded from its scope. The criteria for making such a distinction 
between the members of the staff of an undertaking are either the 
responsibility attaching to their functions or their employment for 
special functions. 

The first of these criteria affects persons in positions of super- 
vision or management or employed in a confidential capacity.1 Thus 
there are excluded: in the canton of Basle-town*, managing staff 
(including agents and authorised representatives) ; in Belgium*, persons 
with managing or confidential functions; fin Italy*, Rumania’, and 
Spain®, persons in managing or supervisory positions, and in general, 
all confidential positions ; in the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom’, persons 
in managing, supervisory, and confidential positions ; in Sweden* and 
in Switzerland’, persons to whom the manufacturer has assigned an 
important function in the management of the undertaking. In Russia’? , 
the People’s Labour Commissariat may draw up a list of groups of 
responsible workers in political, trade union, and soviet offices whose 
hours of work are not limited to eight per day. 

A certain number of special functions do not come under the 
legislation. This is the case for commercial travellers in Belgium™ and 
Italy!” ; for persons to whom the manufacturer has assigned an agency 
outside the premises and for the staff of commercial and technical 
offices in Switzerland? ; for draftsmen in the Netherlands" ; for draftsmen 
and accountants and similar officials in Sweden ; forengineers, cashiers, 
and accountants in the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom." 


Collective Agreements 


In Great Britain collective agreements limiting hours of work have 
been concluded for the whole of industry. According to information 
which is still valid, sent to the International Labour Office in 1921 
by the British Government, these agreements cover from 70 to 80 per 





' The Washington Convention does not apply to these categories. 

* A.8.4.20-1. 

3 A.14.6.21-2. The Royal Order of 28 February 1922, completed by that 
of 22 December 1927, gives a list of persons with managing or confidential functions, 
and that of 29 August 1926 fixes the categories of officials and employees in the 
administration of the State Railways and of the Electricity Office who are considered 
as belonging to this group. The Royal Order of 10 October 1923 on conditions of 
work in hotels, restaurants, and public houses contains a list of persons with 
confidential functions in these undertakings. 

* L.D.15.3.23-1. 
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cent. of all workers in the country. This form of regulation applies 
to all industrial work, in particular to work in industrial undertakings, 
mines, shipbuilding yards, railways, docks, textile factories, building, 
etc. Most of the agreements referred to in this article are national 
agreements. 

In Germany, the regulation of hours of work by collective agreements 
is also general. The agreements, however, must keep within the lines 
laid down by legislation. When a direct agreement is not arrived at by 
the parties, the administrative authorities may settle the difference 
by an arbitral award, in virtue of the Order of 14 April 1927 on hours 
of work. 

In Denmark in all important industries hours of work are fixed by 
collective agreements, some of which apply to Copenhagen only and 
the others to the rest of the country. 

In Switzerland there appear to be few collective agreements applying 
to “arts and crafts ”, that is to say, to undertakings not covered by 
the two Federal Acts. Most of the agreements used in this article 
are national agreements. 


Number of Persons Covered by the Washington Convention 
and by Existing National Regulations 


To give an idea of the number of wage earners affected by the systems 
of regulation studied here, table IV (pages 71-74) has been compiled 
from the available statistical data ; it shows for each country the tota] 











1 The following is the text of section 5 of the Order of 14 April 1927, dealing 
with the regulation of hours of work by collective agreements in Germany : 

**(5) If working hours are extended by collective agreement beyond the 
limits laid down in the second and third sentences of section 1, the provisions 
of the collective agreement shall apply, instead of the provisions of section 1, 
to the employment of the workers on whom the collective agreement is binding. 

* If a collective agreement which has not been declared generally binding 
contains provisions relating to working hours which are incompatible with the 
principles of the legislation for the protection of workers, in particular with reference 
to the need for protection of women and young persons, the supreme State authority 
may challenge these provisions, and, if they are not altered within a period fixed 
by the said authority, may itself issue regulations concerning the permissible 
duration of working hours. This provision shall apply also to the collective 
agreements mentioned in section 2. 

** If a collective agreement provides that more detailed regulations concerning 
working hours shall be made by a special agreement, or by a decision of special 
bodies, and if such an agreement or decision is not made within a reasonable period 
fixed by the supreme State authority, the said authority may issue regulations 
concerning the permissible duration of working hours, and such regulations shall 
have effect until an agreement or decision has been made. 

** In the cases mentioned in the second and third paragraphs of this section, 
the Federal Minister of Labour shall replace the supreme State authority in the 
case of collective agreements which apply to several States. ”’ 

(The second sentence of section 1 prescribes that regular daily working hours 
shall not exceed eight, exclusive of breaks. The third sentence provides that hours 
of work lost on particular working days in an undertaking or branch of an under- 
taking may be made up by overtime in the same or the following week. Section 2 
deals with exemptions for certain groups of wage earners in certain branches of 
industry whose work regularly and to a considerable extent consists of mere 
presence on duty.) 
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population, the number of workers to whom the provisions of the 
Washington Convention apply, and the number of workers covered by 
the existing national regulations. 

The statistics of the total population are taken from the most recent 
census, that is to say, usually from one taken after 1920; for certain 
countries, however, pre-war data have had to be used. 

The number of workers covered by the Washington Convention 
is also taken in most cases from census returns. The figures given include 
workers in mines and quarries, manufacturing industries, construction 
and repair undertakings, and road and rail transport. Workers in water 
transport are, as far as possible, excluded. Whenever possible, employers 
and persons working on their own account have been excluded, so as 
to show only the number of persons employed. However, the statistics 
of certain countries do not make any distinction between employed 
persons and employers and individuals working on their own account, 
so that the figure in these cases is that of persons engaged in industrial 
undertakings as defined in Article 1 of the Convention. 

The line separating industry from commerce and agriculture is 
not uniform in the different national statistics. The figures given in 
the table are based on the definition adopted by the national statistics. 
In consequence, categories near the line of division are included in the 
figures given by some countries, and excluded from those of others. 
Postal and telegraph employees, for example, may or may not be 
included in the figures relating to transport workers. Certain categories 
of forestry workers are sometimes classified in industry and sometimes 
in agriculture. Hotel staff is also classified differently in different 
countries. 

The determination of the number of workers covered by the existing 
national systems of regulation involves still greater difficulties. 

A large number of countries have legislation on hours of work 
which applies to the whole domain of industry and transport. In nearly 
every case, however, there is some provision for exemptions, which 
cannot be given in statistical form. These exceptions, however, have 
no very great influence on the number of workers covered. 

As regards the persons whose hours of work are regulated by 
collective agreements, statistics are available only for Germany and 
the Netherlands. 

Certain ‘other countries publish statistics of the number of workers 
covered gby collective agreements, but without classifying separately 
thoseYagreements which contain clauses on the regulation of hours 
of work. At the same time it is probable that in the great majority 
of cases these collective agreements contain such clauses; these data 
have therefore been given, subject to the reservation just made. 

In despite of these lacunae, table IV may be taken as giving a 
sufficiently accurate idea of the scope of the Washington Convention 
and the national systems of regulation. 


(To be contiuued.) 














TABLE IV. NUMBER OF WORKERS COVERED BY THE WASHINGTON 
CONVENTION AND BY EXISTING NATIONAL SYSTEMS OF REGULATION 






































Total Number of workers in Number of a | ew national sysvems 
Countr population | industrial undertakings 8 
ond and date covered by the 
of census Washington Convention Legislation Collective agreements 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Austria 6,131,445 | Industry 840,043 |Same figures as in} In 1924, 494,169 workers 
(1920) |Transport 288,803 column (3) were covered by collec- 
—_—_——___ tive agreements.* 
Total 1,128,846" 
Belgium 7,405,569 |Industry 1,299,734 Ditto 
(1920) | Transport 
(railways) 75,000 
Total 1,374,734" 
Bulgaria 4,846,971 |Industry 132,072 Ditto 
(1920) | Transport 
and com- 
munica- 
tions 25,768 
Total 157,840 
Czecho- 13,611,349 |Industry 1,865,664 Ditto 
slovakia (1921) |Transport 234,059 
Total 2,099,7235 
Denmark 3,267,831 | Industry 280,598 The legislation 
(1921) | Transport 62,838 |covers only under- 
——————_| takings where work 
Total 343,436® |is continuous. No 
statistics. 
Estonia 1,107,059 | Industry 45,895 |Same figures as in 
(1922) Transport 7,266 column (3) 
Total 53,1617 
Finland 3,105,103 | Industry 156,079 Ditto 
(1920) |Transport 
(road and 
rail) 30,013 
Total 186,092° 

















1 Austria : Statistics based on the 1920 census, which does not cover the Burgenland. The number of 
workers covered by the Washington Convention is that of persons employed in industry, handicrafts, 


transport, and commerce. 


(Statistisches Handbuch.) 


2 These collective agreements do not necessarily include clauses relating to hours of work. 


> Belgium. 


Number of persons employed in industry in 1920 (1920 census). 


The number of persons 


employed by the railways in 1910 was 75,000. No statistics for road transport 
: Number of persons employed in industry, mines, communications, and transport in 


1920 (1920 census). 
5 Czechoslovakia 


: Number of persons employed in industry, mines, and transport (1921 census). 


* Denmark : Number of persons employed in industry and transport in 1921 (1921 census), 

? Estonia: Number of workers in industry and transport, given in an official communication to the 
International Labour Office. 

® Finland : Number of workers in industry and of subordinate employees in transport and communi- 
cations in 1920 (1920 census). 
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Country 


Total 
population 
and date 
of census 


Number of workers in 
industrial undertaking; 
cov ered by the 
Washington Convention 


Number of workers covered by national systems 


of 


regulation 





Legislation 


Collect've agreements 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 





38,797,540 
(1921) 


Mines and 
quarries 

Industry 

Transport 


310,795 
4,336,047 
847,763 


Total 


5,494,605! 


Same figures as in 
column (3) 





Germany 


62,410,619 
(1925) 


Industry 11,233,229 
Transport 
(road and 
rail) 1,190,000 


Total 12,423,229? 


Ditto 


Of 11,140,521 persons 
employed in 1926 in indus- 
trial undertakings under 
collective agreements, 
10,264,970 were covered 
by agreements containing 
clauses regulating hours 
of work ; 78.7 per cent. of 
these (8,078,484 persons) 
had a normal week of 
48 hours. 





Great 
Britain 


42,769,196 
(1921) 


Mines and 
quarries 

Industry 

Transport 
(road and 
rail) 


1,218,744 
9,043,900 
1,427,643 


Total 11,690,2878 


In mining the 
law applies to un- 
derground workers 
and some catego- 
ries of surface wor- 
kers, or about a 
million persons. 
Hours are also re- 
gulated by a cer- 
tain number of 
Orders issued un- 
der the Trade 
Boards: Act ; there 
are no statistics on 
this subject. 


There are no official sta- 
tistics, but an official com- 
munication for 1921 states 
that at this period collec- 
tive agreements fixing a 
normal working week of 
48 hours or less covered 
10 to 12 million workers. 





2,632,000 
(1907) 
5,536,375 
(1920) 


208,0004 


Same figure as in 
column (3) 








Hungary 





7,980,143 
(1920) 





Mines and 
foundries 

Industry 

Communi- 
cations 
and 
transport 


40,098 
679,657 


117,607 


Total 837,362 


No legal regulation 











1 France : Total number of persons employed in industry, mines, and transport, and of workers of 
these categories unemployed on the date of the census (1921 census). 


2 Germany : 


Number of persons employed in industry in 1925 (1925 census). 


The number of 


workers employed on railway transport was 1,035,000 in 1922 (Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1926), and on road 
transport 155,000 (1907 census). 
3 Great Britain : Total number of persons working for an employer in industry, mines, and transport 


(except water 


transport) (1921 census). 


as to the size of the industrial population in 1920. 
5 Hungary : Number of persons employed in mines and foundries, industry, communications and 
transport in 1920 (1920 census). 


No statistics for Northern Ireland. 
Greece : Total number of workers employed in industry and transport in 1907. 


No information 
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Number of workers covered by national systems 



































Total Number of workers in 
Osuntr: population | industria) undertakings of seguiation 
y and date covered by the 
of census | Washington Convention Legislation | Collective agreements 
a) @ | (3) ( 6) 
Irish Free 2,972,802 260,000" In mining the 
State (1926) law applies to un- 
derground workers 
and some cate- 
gories of surface 
workers. 
Italy 38,710,576 |Industry 5,354,484 |Same figures as in 
(1921) Commerce column (3) 
and 
transport 1,102,088 
Total 6,456,572? 
Latvia 1,844,805 | Industry 124,920 |Same figures as in 
(1925) Transport 27,853 column (3) 
Total 152,773* 
Lithuania 2,168,9714 No information 
(1923) 
Luxemburg 249,822 | Industry No information 
(1907) and mines 37,318 
260,767 | Transport 
(1920) and com- 
merce 8,102 
Total 45,4208 
Netherlands} 6,865,146 | Industry 881,639 |Same figures as in| In 1926 the total num- 
(1920) Transport 130,000 column (3) ber of organised workers 
-—_—__— - covered by collective agree- 
Total 1,011,639° ments was 220,925; 
215,643 of these persons 
were working under agree- 
ments regulating hours of 
work, and 196,328 of them 
had a normal working 
week of 48 hours. 




















1 Jrish Free State: 


Acts. 


Number of workers compulsorily insured under the Unemployment Insurance 


2 Italy: Number of persons employed in industry, commerce, and transport in 1921 (1921 census). 
3 Latvia: Number of persons employed in industry and transport in 1925 (1925 census). 


* Lithuania: Approximate total population. 


by the Washington Convention. 
5 Luxemburg: Number of persons employed in industry and mines, transport and commerce, in 
1907 (1907 census). 
® Netherlands : Total number of persons employed in industry and mines and road and rail transport 
(approximate figure) (1920 census). 


No information as to the number of persons covered 
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Total 


Number of worker: in 


Number of workers covered by national systems 






























































Country population | industrial undertakings of regulation 
y and date covered by the 
of census Washington Convention Legislation Collective agreements 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Norway 2,632,138 | Industry 259,926 Disto In 1926 collective agree- 
(1920) Transport ments covered 105,920 
(except workers in industry and 
naviga- transport (except naviga- 
tion) 52,791 tion).* 
Total 312,717% 
Poland 27,186,000 2,600,000* Ditto 
(1921) 
Portugal 5,960,056 | Industry 556,998 Ditto 
(1911) Transport 76,800 
6,032,991 -———— 
(1920) Total 633,798* 
Rumania 7,234,919 | Industry 317,486 | No information 
(1913)  |Transport 71,475 
16,262,177 ————- 
(1920) Total 388,9615 
Spain 21,389,842 |Industry 1,037,595 |Same figures as in 
(1921) Mines 104,786 column (3) 
Transport 142,585 
Total 1,284,966¢ 
Sweden 5,904,489 | Industry 808,241 Ditto In 1925 collective agree- 
(1920) |Transport 153,571 ments covered 90,795, work- 
——___— ers in every branch of 
Total 961,8127 industry.* 
Switzerland | 3,880,320 | Industry 653,563 |Factories 363,000} In 1924, 398,970 work- 
(1920) {Transport Transport 60,000/ers in industry and trans- 
(road and —————-|port were working under 
rail) 86,165 | Total § 423,000/collective | agreements.* 
— Of this number 10,000 to 
Total 739,728° 15,000 were employed in 
forestry and 8,000 in 
transport. 
1 Norway : Number of persons employed in industry and transport (except navigation) (1920 census). 


: See Note (2), p 71. 

* Poland: This figure is based on an official communication made to the League of Nations in 1922; 

it includes commercial workers. 

‘Pp : These figures are based on the 1911 census ; they include all persons employed in indus- 

try, mines, and transport. 
5 Rumania : 


J figures 
and transport in 1913 (1913 census). 


are based on the total number of persons employed in industzy, mines. 


No more recent information is available as to the number of work- 


ers. The population was over 16 million in 1920, but there are no grounds for es that Ihe ratio 


of the number of workers to the total population was the same in 1920 as in 1913 
in: These figures are taken from Estadistica de los salarios y 
periodo 1914-1925 and refer to the year 1925. 


° §; 


de trabajo referida al 


jornados 
They do not include 93, 369 apprentices (boys and girls) 


distributed over the three groups, which would bring the total working population to 1,,378,235. 
Sweden : 
census) 

® Switzerland: Number of persons employed in industry, mines, and transport (1920 census), 


Total number of persons employed in industry, transport, and communicat ons (1920 




















Industrial Diseases : 


Analysis of Factory Inspection Reports, 1923' : IV 
DUST 


GERMANY 
Prussia 


The workers at a lime deposit suffered severely from catarrh of the 
nose, pharynx, and air passages. Some of them complained of bleeding 
at the nose and sneezing fits. 

In the four Thomas slag mills in the Diisseldorf district conditions 
were as follows. In one of them there was little increase in the total 
number of cases of sickness, and there was an actual decrease in cases of 
respiratory disease. In the other three, on the contrary, there was a 
marked increase in the number of cases of sickness, apart from the 
deaths by pneumonia. The causes of this increase could not be de finitely 
ascertained. High labour turnover was suggested; this might have 
held for mills II and III, but not for mill IV, where low turnover was 
accompanied by a high sickness rate. 

During the period 1920-1924 (not including 1923) the numbers of 
cases and days’ sickness and of deaths from pneumonia per 100 workers 
were are follows : 




















Per 100 workers 
Mill Year Sealand 
’ a Deat y 
Cases Days’ sickness rodeo 9 
1920 ll 194 0 
I 1921 23 401 1.3 
/ 1922 15 393 0 
l 1924 14 346 0 
1920 7 396 1.2 
Il 1921 20 510 1.7 
1922 17 475 0.7 
1924 31 856 0.6 
| 1920 17 653 2.5 
lll 1921 15 374 0.7 
1922 8 153 1.5 
' 1924 43 672 0 
| 1920 43 1,190 0 
IV 1921 38 713 4.3 
/ 1922 70 1,965 1.0 
1924 100 3,540 1.4 
| 1920 20 549 1.1 
1921 25 506 2.1 
Seta ] 1922 31 835 0.8 
1924 39 1,085 0.4 














1 The data for Germany refer to 1923 and 1924. 
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Bavaria 


Among the various cases of illness caused by dust during 1923-1924 
must be mentioned 3 (with one death) in a Thomas slag mill, during the 
loading of sacks into railway wagons. Several cases were also reported 
of irritation of the air passages caused by chalk, talc, hemp, flax, wood, 
potassium bichromate, etc. There was a very severe case of anthraco- 
chalicosis affecting a glass polisher, who died of pulmonary hemorrhage. 

An investigation covering 200 workers in each branch of the stone 
industry (granite, sandstone, limestone, road metal) showed that sand- 
stone dust caused a very high sickness rate, both general and specific 
(air passages). Granite workers were less affected, and limestone workers 
even less. 

In 1924 numerous cases of bronchitis were reported in a felt factory. 
There was also an increase in the number of cases of affections of the air 
passages among workers in the paint-brush industry ; this was ascribed 
to the inhalation of particles of hair and pitch fumes. 


Saxony 


The workers in a horsehair dressing works suffered from the effects 
of dust. 


Wiirttemberg 


Numerous cases of respiratory disease were reported in a rag-sorting 
workshop where the exhaust ventilation was very defective. Half the 
cases were ascribed to the inhalation of dust. 


Other German States 


The Thuringian State Insurance Institution at Weimar studied the 
question of the frequency of tuberculosis among porcelain workers, 
using observations made by two sanatoria during the period 1920-1923. 
The figures available were comparatively small (171 men and 56 women) ; 
as far as conclusions can be drawn from them, it appears that diseases 
of the upper air passages are frequent, but are slight, though of long 
duration. Tuberculosis is not more frequent among porcelain workers 
than in the population as a whole, but cases with complications more 
often end fatally. 

One case of pneumoconiosis was reported in the State of Brunswick. 
This was a workman who had been working on the sand blast for six 
years. All kinds of objects were laid on grids in wooden cases open in 
front, and the jet of sand was directed on them through a tube held in 
the worker’s hand. Although the cases were fitted with exhaust venti- 
lation, the workroom was full of quartz dust. After this case was found, 
instructions were given to the management of the factory that until 
conditions were improved the sand blast workers were to be medically 
examined once a quarter and taken off this work as soon as they showed 
the least signs of respiratory disease. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Dr. Middleton continued his investigations into the dust content of 
the atmosphere of workplaces by assisting the National Council of the 
Pottery Industry by an examination of the effluents from exhaust 
installations for flint dust in the manufacture of china, especially with 
reference to the re-entry of the effluent dust into workplaces, with 
consequent danger to the health of the workers. He visited 14 factories, 
and made 25 dust determinations, including controls. The results 
showed that the amount of flint dust emitted into the general atmosphere 
from dust exhaust plants varies very widely at the different works. 
In a few cases the amount of flint dust is negligible, in most of the others 
the pollution is heavy, and the close proximity of open doors and win- 
dows indicates that the danger of re-entry of the dust into the work- 
places is a real one. Another serious danger existed in some cases 
where the settling chamber, placed within the factory, was found in a 
leaky state, dust being forced from the chamber into the room, owing 
to the faulty design of the plant and the existence of a positive pressure 
within the settling chamber. 

It must be stated that the enquiry was directed to ascertain the 
condition of the effluents as near as possible to the point of discharge 
into the general atmosphere. It follows that, with the exception of 
those within workrooms, the atmospheres examined are not strictly 
such as would be breathed by workers, at least for any length of time, 
and it may be presumed that the dust content of atmospheres actually 
reaching workplaces from these sources would be lower than that 
represented by the dust counts found on investigation. In two of the 
records the dust counts gave slightly over 1,000 particles in one cubic 
centimetre. In one of these, a small proportion only of the dust appeared 
to be flint, the remainder being smoke ; in this case the atmosphere, as 
sampled, might be regarded as constituting no substantial danger to 
health. In the other case, a fallacy arises from the very high velocity 
of the efffuent air, which would interfere with the action of the dust- 
recording instrument. 

All the other dust determinations indicated a degree of pollution 
dangerous to health. Some of these were specially worthy of investiga- 
tion as failing to control dangerous dust. 

Cyclone separators were represented by three records, all of which 
gave high counts of dangerous flint particles. 

In eight settling chambers there was leakage of dust, indicating the 
existence of a positive pressure within the chamber. 

The dangerous flint dust is so fine as to be scarcely affected by gravity, 
but is readily carried by air currents while it remains free. The aim of 
an exhaust installation should be to bring the fine particles to rest 
against a fixed surface, or to produce clumping of particles to facilitate 
precipitation. 

The following observations are offered on mechanical systems of 
exhaust as applied to flint dust : 

(1) The velocity of the air current carrying the flint particles must 
not be too great on the intake side of the system because : (a) it increases 














) 
: 
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the volume of air to be got rid of by the outlets which carry off the 
effluent ; (5) if these are insufficient a positive pressure is created within 
the system which forces air and suspended dust through chinks in the 
settling apparatus and militates against the arrest of fine particles. 

(2) To be successfully trapped the fine particles must be allowed 
to come to rest either by : (a) interposing a filtering medium, or (6) so 
increasing the area of the settling chamber that adhesion to fixed objects 
will occur or aggregation with other particles and consequent weighting 
will determine precipitation by eddies and gravity, or (c) by combining 
(a) and (bd). 

(3) The path of the effluent should be sufficient to allow of the removal 
of all air in the system while maintaining a slight negative pressure 
within it. 

(4) The effluent duct should open either: (a) at least 20 feet above 
the nearest window, door, or ventilator, or (6) over a water surface 
enclosed in a sealed chamber which is ventilated by a duct opening as 
in (a). 

Moisture has the effect of facilitating the adhesion of fine dust 
particles to each other and to fixed surfaces. If aqueous vapour in the 
form of a jet of steam were introduced into the system between the 
intake fan and the settling or filtering chamber, the fall in pressure at 
this point would facilitate the condensation of moisture on the particles 
and thereby increase the action of the settling or filtering process. 

A further special investigation was made by Dr. Middleton of work 
at the refractories industries in the High Peak district of Derbyshire. 
The object of the investigation was to ascertain the danger to health of 
workers in the industries from exposure to inhalation of silica dust, and 
especially to compare the risks of working in open sand quarries with 
those in silica rock quarries. 

The results indicate that the amount of fine silica dust remaining 
suspended in the air during work in sand quarries is of such small amount 
as to cause no substantial risk to the health of the workers. Subsequent 
processes of manufacture into bricks, however, resemble the correspond- 
ing processes found where rock is used. 

Dust determinations taken in open silica rock quarries, under condi- 
tions comparable to those obtaining in the sand quarries, indicate that 
the amount of fine silica dust remaining suspended in the atmosphere is 
about ten times as much as is found in comparable work in sand quarries. 

There is no indication that the shape of the grains of quartz in the 
material has any bearing on the dangerous character of the dust, as is 
sometimes alleged. On microscopic examination, the fine silica dust 
which constitutes the danger is not found to differ materially in form 
from whatever source it is derived, provided that it is produced by the 
fracture of crystalline quartz. What is important is the size of the 
particle and the presence of sufficient moisture, with or without clayey 
matter, to fix the fine silica particles before they are inhaled. 

A further example of the action of clay in diminishing danger from 
the inhalation of fine silica dust was found in Scotland, where the inci- 
dence of silicosis in the refractories industries is slight. Microscopic 
examination of dust records shows that many of the quartz particles 
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are attached to little masses of plastic clay, which tends to produce 
clumping, thus reducing the number of free particles while increasing 
the size of the clumps. a" 

The data from these investigations and others on similar lines show 
that the higher the proportion of free silica in the raw material the 
greater is the danger of the production of fine silica dust ; and with rocks 
of high silica content the danger increases more rapidly the higher the 
percentage of free silica rises. 


NETHERLANDS 


In 1923, 23 cases of respiratory diseases of which notification is 
compulsory and 4 other cases were reported. Of the 23 notifiable cases, 
13 were among textile workers, 2 among stone workers, and 4 among 
glass workers. 

A stoker in an electrical power station suffered from recurrent asthma 
caused by the inhalation of dust from sacks containing insulating material. 

In an artificial manure warehouse 16 workers had dermatitis on the 
finger tips caused by handling heavy sacks of manure. There were also 
complaints of the bad effects of Thomas slag (difficulty in breathing, 
cough, dermatitis; ulcers on the skin, etc.). 


SUGAR 
GERMANY 


As a result of complaints of serious dental trouble in various under- 
takings for the preparation of sugar in Saxony, principally chocolate 
and confectionery factories, an Order was issued prescribing prophylactic 
measures. The teeth are very quickly affected, and the seriousness of 
the injury (dental caries, especially of the incisors) is increased by the 
fact that asa rule no painisfelt. These dental lesions affect the stomach 
and intestines, so leading to digestive trouble and cachexia. Young 
workers are particularly affected. As a result of discussions between 
the representatives of the employers and the workers, the medical 
inspector, and the representatives of the inspectorate, instructions were 
issued to the following effect : 

(1) Necessity of instructing the workers by frequent lectures on the 
injury that can be caused by sugar. 

(2) Posting up notices, especially in dining rooms, cloakrooms, and 
washplaces, as follows: “Attention! Do not forget to clean your 
teeth. No dentist can keep a sugar worker’s teeth from decaying if 
the worker does not take care of them himself. ” 

(3) The teeth must be cleaned during rest periods, after work, and 
especially after meals. Everyone to have his own brush. Bicarbonate 
of soda to be used as tooth-powder. 

(4) Necessity of having the teeth examined by a dentist at least once 
in three months. 

(5) Attention to be called to the fact that the younger the worker. 
the more he is affected. Teeth to be examined before engagement. 

Investigations carried out in sugar and chocolate factories in the 
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State of Baden showed that fermentation due to sugar dust causes 
destruction of the enamel at the neck of the tooth. The tooth then 
becomes reddish-brown and breaks, especially the incisors and canines. 


SKIN DISEASES 


AUSTRIA 


In a drug factory in Vienna 8 women who were scraping mouldy 
angelica root in a 1-in-1,000 solution of formaline suffered from a painful 
inflammation of the skin of the forearms resembling a burn, with large 
blisters full of pus. 

Among the women workers in a Vienna piano factory there were 
2 bad cases of running eczema on the hands, forearms, face, and neck ; 
after chemical analysis of the substances used for polishing, it seemed 


that they were due to oil of turpentine. 


GERMANY 
Prussia 


In a dye works in the Breslau district 2 workers engaged in dyeing 
skeins of cotton red had an eruption on the forearms and legs. As 
none of the workers would take on the work, the manager did so himself, 
and he in turn was attacked by eczema on his whole body, which took 
three months to heal. An investigation showed that these eruptions 
were probably caused by a mordant containing naphthol. As a pre- 
ventive measure the workers were provided with long rubber gloves 
covering part of the forearm. 

A worker in the Madgeburg district who was testing a machine for 
the treatment of cashew nuts had an itching skin eruption. Analysis 
showed that the cashew nut is identical with an anacard used about the 
middle of last century as a substitute for Spanish fly. The oleaginous 
kernel is harmless ; but contact with the outer shell may be dangerous, 
as it is often soiled by the irritant substance secreted by broken nuts. 
This substance is strongly adhesive and cannot be removed with any 
ordinary cleaning material. It dissolves with difficulty in alcohol, but 
easily in ether. The inflammation is caused by a yellowish-red oily 
liquid called “ cardol ”; it took the form of erythema on a large scale, 
with the symptoms of a skin disease and of burns from the first to the 
third degree. 

In the boot factories of the Erfurt district the use of cements and 
cleaning materials containing formaline or acetone caused several cases 
of dermatitis on the hands. Regular greasing of the hands lessened the 
harmful effects of these substances. 

Almost all the workers in a wagon-building workshop in the Arnsberg 
district suffered from persistent dermatitis on the hands, neck, face, and 
other parts of the body. This was caused by the paints used, though the 
exact agent causing the eruptions could not be determined. The 
eruptions disappeared when paints made by another firm were used. 
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In the Wiesbaden district there were complaints of dermatitis due 
to turpentine substitutes. There were 2 cases of dermatitis in a lacquer 
factory, probably caused by “intraline ” or substitutes for benzine and 
benzol, and 8 cases in the manufacture of oxythionaphthene. 

In a Dusseldorf dye works several workers had obstinate eczema, 
due to the use for personal washing of the olein used for making soap. 


Bavaria 


During 1923 and 1924 the following cases were observed : one case 
of chronic characteristic inflammation due to X-rays ; several cases of 
dermatitis among persons working on electroplating baths ; a furniture 
polisher with an eruption on the face and arms caused by fumes of 
ammonium chloride ; an X-ray apparatus inspector with phlebitis of 
the arm. During visits of inspection cases of nickel itch were found in a 
nickel-plating works and a mathematical instrument factory. Cases ot 
irritation and suppuration of the finger tips were observed in a brass- 
pickling workshop. 


Saxony 


Cases of dermatitis were reported in a chemical works where hydro- 
fluoric acid was obtained as a by-product in the manufacture of antimony 
salts by the action of sulphuric acid on fluorspar. This hydrofluoric 
acid was used to transform antimony oxide into antimony fluoride. 
The apparatus for generating and dissolving the hydrofluoric acid must 
be airtight ; further, as it was placed in the open air, the workers were 
less exposed to the action of the acid fumes, so that there was no sickness 
due to inhalation of the fumes. Workers handling the antimony salts, 
on the contrary, suffered from eruptions in the armpits and on the 
genitals, especially in summer when they perspired heavily. 

In a Leipzig fur factory 3 cases of dermatitis were reported, one of 
them ascribed to ursol, which had also caused 7 cases of asthma. There 
were also numerous cases of eczema among whitewashers, dyers (due to 
naphthol used as a mordant), electroplaters, nickel platers (nickel itch), 
etc. These were caused by solvents which remove the grease from the 
skin and so cause suppurating inflammation, especially among workers 
with a tendency to this. Cases of dermatitis caused by paste were 
reported in a paper goods factory, a cigar factory, a bookbinding works, 
and a wallpaper factory. 


Wiirttemberg 


The cases reported included various cases of nickc] itch ; cases of 
acne, due to petroleum, affecting about one-third of the women workers 
in a large surgical instrument factory, which since then has employed 
male staff, and after a short trial rejects any workers with a tendency to 
dermatitis ; one case of eczema on the forearms of an electroplater, 
probably due to prolonged use of a Panama bark solution ; and other 
cases of eczema in a flypaper factory, probably caused by the water-glass 
used for sticking the rolls of paper in the cardboard cases. 
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Baden 


A large number of cases of occupational eczema were reported during 
1923-1924. An insurance fund reported a series of cases in a nickel- 
plating workshop affecting girls who had a special tendency to eczema. 
Before plating, the objects were freed from grease in nitric acid or cleaned 
with benzine and lime water or by electrolysis. The brushing with 
lime was done by men, who wore rubber gloves, and were not affected. 
Eruptions were observed on women who were rinsing the objects that 
had been brushed with lime, washing them in benzine, nickel plating, 
and placing the objects in the drying chamber. The process most free 
from risk is cleaning by electrolysis, but it can only be used for smooth 
objects. All the other processes tend to cause eczema, so that persons 
with susceptible skins must not be employed on electroplating. As a 
preventive measure, rubbing the hands with glycerine was recommended. 

Other cases of eczema reported included some due to lacquer solvents, 
and a baker’s apprentice who was affected by the damp dough. 


Other German States 


Cases of nickel itch were especially numerous. Several were reported 
in Thuringia, the State of Hesse (including 5 cases in 1924), the district 
of Offenbach, and the State of Anhalt, where a tinsmith working in a 
nickel-plating workshop was incapacitated for work for a considerable 
time. 

Cases of polishers’ itch were caused in walking-stick and furniture 
factories (Thuringia) by a substance containing phthalic acid used for 
denaturing alcohol. Dermatitis was also caused by lyes and soaps 
containing much soda used for washing the hands. 

At Hamburg, 3 women workers employed on packing opium alkaloids 
were attacked by running eruptions on the hands, arms, face, and other 
uncovered parts of the body. The noxious substance seems to have 
beer. morphine. 

In a wagon factory in the State of Bremen a worker working with 
Java teak had running eczema and oedema of the face and forearms. 
When he returned to work, the eruption reappeared, worse than before 
and aggravated by conjunctivitis, so that the man had to leave his 
job. An enquiry was made in the chief wood-working undertakings 
but no other cases of the kind were found. 

In an X-ray tube factory the persons employed on exhausting and 
testing the tubes suffered from the action of the X-rays on the genital 
organs. Orders were given to replace the flint-glass screens by lead 
plates 4 millimetres thick or by flint-glass screens giving the same 
protection, and to provide the workers with lead aprons. 

The following cases were also reported: 4 cases of dermatitis in a 
leather factory (Hesse) due to chromic acid; a woman worker in a 
firework factory (Thuringia) who had an eruption on the face caused by 
fulminate of silver ; cases of dermatitis and caustic burns caused by green 
vitriol among boiler cleaners, and of dermatitis affecting a butcher and 
persons who had been in contact with mortar (Hamburg) ; a slight case 
of an eruption due to the use of metal paints (Anhalt). 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Enquiry was made into various outbreaks of dermatitis. The cases 
of which information was received may be roughly classified as follows : 
dyes and intermediaries, 24 ; alkalis, caustics, acids, 15 ; turpentine, 14 ; 
volatile liquids, spirit polishes, etc., 11 ; flour, sugar, etc., 9 ; wood dusts, 
6 ; lime and calcium compounds, 3 ; miscellaneous, 13 ; non-industrial, 5. 

Dr. Bridge made a detailed enquiry into the prevalence of dermatitis 
among fur dyers using ursol (para- or meta-phenylene diamene). The 
number of cases found was small. The substances used to remove the 
dye from the hands (a mixture of peroxide of hydrogen and ammonia, 
permanganate of potash followed by weak acid, soda ash, etc.) may all 
produce dermatitis in persons with susceptible skins. 

In a factory where young persons were employed in packing a caustic 
disinfectant powder in tins, it was found that the hands were affected, 
the skin of the palms being thickened and hard, and also that there was 
blackening of the teeth, and coryza and conjunctivitis were frequent. 
The medical inspector recommended the installation of machinery to 
eliminate hand contact, and of exhaust ventilation for the removal of 
dust. 


NETHERLANDS 


In 1923, 68 compulsorily notifiable cases of dermatitis were reported, 
7 cases in undertakings not liable to notification, and one case considered 
as an industrial accident. 

Among the causes ot the 68 notifiable cases were picric acid, tur- 
pentine, TNT, nitric acid, aniline dyes, chlorine, artificial manure, lime, 
cement, chrome yellow, various vegetable substances, wood, etc. 


AFFECTIONS OF THE EYE 
GERMANY 


In consequence of complaints by the workers an enquiry was carried 
out in Upper Silesia into the dangers of electric soldering. A glass 
screen in a wood frame is held close to the worker’s face, to protect the 
eyes from the ultra-violet rays, and the respiratory organs from the 
fumes of the solder. An analysis of the fumes gave a result of 2 grams 
of ozone, 0.1 gram of nitrogen peroxide, and about 22.2 grams of iron 
oxide dust per cubic metre. It was not possible to determine which of 
these substances was the cause of injury. Orders were given that the 
solderers should have their eyes examined periodically. 


NETHERLANDS 


In 1923 the following cases occurred : one case of nystagmus affecting 
a miner ; 6 cases of conjunctivitis, 2 of them in autogenic soldering and 
the others among persons in occupations not liable to compulsory 
notification ; 3 cases of ulceration of the cornea, 2 of them affecting 
agricultural workers. 
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NERVOUS DISEASES 
GERMANY 


During a visit of inspection to a cardboard goods factory in Saxony, 
it was found that there were numerous cases of so-called “ heart cramp ”. 
During a single morning there were 9 cases ; these were undoubtedly 
functional disturbances with no organic lesion. This frequency was 
explained as a sort of psychical infection starting from a woman in the 
factory who had long been liable to attacks of the kind. 

In Thuringia several women typists and bank clerks suffered from 
nervous exhaustion on account of the overtime that had to be worked 
during the period of inflation. 


NETHERLANDS 


In 1923 there was one case of occupational cramp affecting a farm 
hand engaged in milking, 3 cases of peripheral paralysis, including 
2 affecting agricultural workers ; 2 cases of lumbago ; one case of sciatica 
affecting a peasant. 


ELECTRICITY 
GERMANY 
Prussia 


Several accidents due to electricity occurred in the Frankfort district. 
During the absence of the responsible fitter, a locksmith’s apprentice 
lifted the latticed door of a transforming station and touched a high- 
tension cable (15,000) volts with it. Artificial respiration was success- 
fully applied, but he had burns on the right hand and left foot. 

A meter tester and a mechanic who were changing a meter without 
first cutting off the current had a temporary attack of blindness. A 
weaver received an electric shock from touching the metal parts of a 
loom which was in contact with the wiring of an incandescent lamp with 
defective insulation. 

In Berlin, as a result of the carelessness of a fitter, a painter came 
into contact with a high-tension conductor and died from burns. 

A girl using an electric soldering machine complained of frequent 
headaches. These were ascribed by the doctor who was treating her to 
slight but prolonged electrification. In fact, an enquiry showed that 
the soldering machine, which had been used without hurt for ten years, 
and used to have a tension of 0.2 volts, had acquired a tension of 
25 volts as a result of defective insulation. 

In the district of Stettin and Stralsund 38 accidents, with 5 deaths, 
occurred in 1923-1924. In particular, there was the case of a workman 
who had received a violent electric shock from a paper machine. An 
enquiry showed that during the manufacture of certain sorts of paper, 
or which high-speed machinery is used, the friction generates statical 
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electricity, which may reach a tension of several thousand volts. To 
prevent a repetition of the accident the machines were earthed. 

In the Miinster district it was found on investigation of various fatal 
accidents due to electricity, that attempts to restore the victims to 
consciousness were not continued long enough. The district doctors, 
industrial councillors, and other authorities were therefore asked to give 
the widest possible publicity to the instructions of 1 July 1907 concern- 
ing first aid in cases of accidents due to electricity, where it is enjoined 
that attempts to restore consciousness must be continued for at least two 
hours, and to the Circular of 10 January 1912 of the Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry on accidents in electrical undertakings. 


Bavaria 


While repairing an electric wire that had been damaged by a storm a 
fitter received a shock at a pressure of 5,000 volts, which caused deep 
burns. 

A fitter’s assistant received a shock from an alternating current at a 
tension of 20,000 volts while cleaning an oil switch, and had burns on 
the arm and thigh. 

One death due to electricity was reported. The victim was engaged 
in painting a latticed standard carrying a 6,000-volt current. 


Other German States 


Two other non-fatal accidents were reported, one in the State of 
Baden and the other in Brunswick. 


COMPRESSED AIR 
GERMANY 


In the Potsdam district there were 2 cases of caisson disease which 
caused incapacity for work lasting more than 100 days. The workers 
were working at a depth of 13 metres when they were taken ill. 


FATIGUE 
AUSTRIA 
Cases of contracture of the joints of the right thumb were observed 
in Vienna among women employed on polishing German silver. These 


were ascribed to the continual pressure of the heavy instrument used for 
polishing. 


GERMANY 


In the film industry it was found that work in the dark or with red 
light reduced certain workers to a state of depression, while others were 
wholly unaffected. 
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NETHERLANDS 


In 1923, 7 cases of purulent synovitis of the knee were reported, 
6 among miners and one case affecting a bricklayer. There were also a 
miner with purulent synovitis of the elbow ; a stone worker with arthritis ; 
44 cases of tenosynovitis and myositis in a great variety of occupations, 
etc. 

An enquiry was made into the employment of girls under eighteen 
years of age in the manufacture of photographic plates (work in dark 
rooms and in red light). In one case the air of the workroom was damp. 
The inspectors issued regulations for the hours of work of these girls ; 
the employment of girls suffering from anaemia was forbidden and 
periodical medical examination was ordered ; and the girls were recom- 
mended to wear warm footwear and suitable underclothing. 


(Concluded.) 


The Employment of Women before Childbirth in 
German Industry 


The report summarised below was published in a supplement to the 
reports for 1926 of the German Industrial Inspectorate. It deals 
with the employment in industry of expectant mothers, and, since but 
little research has been made in this field, it is an important contribution 
to present knowledge of the subject. 

Since the investigation was made Germany has ratified the Washe 
ington Draft Convention concerning the employment of women in 
industry before and after childbirth, a Convention designed to prevent 
the abuses to which reference is made in this report.? 

The report is based upon the personal observations of the industrial 
inspectors, and upon declarations of women workers, employers, and 
works councils. It was completed by enquiries addressed to insurance 
funds, doctors, nurses, hospitals and any organisations likely to have 
experience in dealing with the problems under consideration. 

Information received from insurance funds varied considerably in 
the use which could be made of it. This was due to incomplete records 





1 REICHSARBEITSMINISTERIUM : Sonderfragen des Arbeiterschutzes und Beob- 
achtungen aus Unfallverhiitung und Gewerbehygiene im Jahre 1926, pp. 11-26. 
Berlin, 1927. An analysis of the report is given in Revue du Travail (Brussels), 
31 March 1928, pp. 380-394. 

* For a full account of the existing law in Germany regarding the employment 
of women before and after childbirth, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XVI, 
No. 5, Nov. 1927, pp. 637-647 : “« The Application in Germany of the Washington 
Convention concerning the Employment of Women before and after Childbirth”, 
by H. GotpscxmipT, Ministerial Councillor in the Federal Ministry of Labour. 
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and to insufficient attention having been paid to thequestion. Further- 
more, pregnant women employed in industry were not put in a separate 
class and it was therefore difficult to compile exact statistics. The 
investigators collaborated closely with the health and relief services, 
but the result was not always as satisfactory as might have been wished. 
For this the women themselves are said to have been partly to blame, 
as they were irregular in their attendance at consultations, and diffi- 
culties were often experienced by nurses, whose duty it was to visit 
the workers’ families, in getting complete medical histories from them. 

Other difficulties arose from unsatisfactory answers to the question- 
naires sent out to women ; many seemed to regard these as an unwarrant- 
ed interference in their private affairs. Moreover, a number of women 
had left their jobs after the enquiry was begun and could not be traced. 
For such reasons as these, data based on questionnaires left something 
to be desired. The assistance given by works councils was sometimes 
inadequate ; on the other hand, factory nurses were especially helpful. 

Enquiries relating to factories were made principally in the factories 
themselves, the help of the works councils and supervisory staff being 
asked. In small undertakings it was found possible to question the 
women in the actual workplaces, but in big establishments this could 
not be done, and names had to be obtained from the management and 
the women interviewed privately. Information was not always easy 
to obtain, as the women were often reticent. This was especially the 
case with unmarried women, as they did not always understand the 
reasons for the enquiry and were afraid to admit indisposition lest they 
should be dismissed. 

Investigations were mostly conducted in establishments where 
women were in the majority; thus the textile industry occupied the 
first place. 

Precise information could not be given regarding the percentage of 
expectant mothers employed. The reason was that a uniform plan 
was not adopted for the collection of information, and the statistics 
received from the insurance funds were not always complete. There 
was the reticence of the women themselves, too; and some women 
could not be questioned as they happened to be working on the night 
shift. It is said that, speaking generally, the enquiry centres round 
women in an advanced state of pregnancy. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Interesting data were collected regarding the work done by women 
in factories. Their occupations varied considerably. Opinions differed 
as to what employment was suitable for expectant mothers, and the 
mistaken opinion often prevailed that any work was “ light ” which did 
not need great muscular effort. It was apt to be forgotten that the 
uniformity so characteristic of industrial work, which calls for the use 
of the same muscles, or groups of muscles, over and over again, is tiring 
to a high degree. In many factories which had not been modernised 
vibration due to the machinery affected the work. Some women 
complained of the monotony of their work ; others that they had to 
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remain seated for long periods at a time, a position especially trying 
during the last months as it interfered with respiration. The taking 
of simple precautions might have prevented such troubles as these. 
For example, absence of support for the spine was found to bring on 
severe pains in the back resulting in the woman having to give up her 
work. Had suitable seats been provided this would not have happened. 
Many occupations called for a standing position, or constant movement 
from one machine to another ; this was particularly the case as regards 
work on knitting machines. Women whose work consisted of pasting 
paper bags complained that stooping over the work-table brought on 
pains in the back. 

The most arduous work was weaving, especially the weaving of 
heavy or broad materials. Should a thread break the worker had to 
stoop over the frame, and the farther away the broken thread, the more 
trying was the movement. Other causes of strain in this occupation 
were adjusting the weights which maintained the chain tension, and 
taking heavy material off the loom ; all workers questioned said they 
thought such work dangerous for pregnant women. 

In many undertakings women complained that they suffered from 
exposure to high temperatures, or exhaust gases, or certain odours. 
Thus,} one pregnant woman in a boot factory was inconvenienced by 
the fumes from the machine used for polishing leather; a change of 
place enabled her to obtain relief and continue her work. 

Women working on looms were found to be lifting weights varying 
from 45 to 55 lb., a proceeding attended with serious risks. In many 
places men were told off to help them, but the lifting had to be done 
quickly, and there was not always time to seek help. 

In but few instances was blame attached to employers, who, on the 
whole, were not unreasonable where pregnant women were concerned. 
But it was not always easy to help them, owing to the nature of industrial 
work. It is agreed that the first thing is to substitute light for arduous 
work ; but to find light work might be difficult, and the women did not 
always like new jobs. Another difficulty was that of procuring a sub- 
stitute. Again, light work would usually mean less wages, to which the 
worker would not take kindly. The loss of pay was often the real 
reason why the woman’s fellow-workers sometimes hesitated to help 
her when she was in difficulties. For example, a man assisting a woman 
to lift a weight would lose time and so part of his pay. Finally, employers 
pointed out that the output of pregnant women, being below the average 
standard, might lead to a loss of production. 

It was with such arguments as these that the inspectors were 
met when they insisted on adequate protection for expectant mothers. 
One employer objected to seats for women working at machines because 
he said it tended to make them careless. In the older factories there 
was often no room for seats between the machines. Sometimes when 
seats were provided the foremen forbade the women to use them, or 
only allowed it when the manager was not about. In but few factories 
were the foremen given orders to permit women to sit down ; the real 
trouble seems to be that machinery demands constant attention and 
should the worker rest the work suffers. 
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But it was generally found that, when possible, pregnant women 
were treated with consideration and anything that could make their 
task easier wasdone. Regret is expressed, however, that so few factories 
had an infirmary. Certain even refused to provide rest or recreation 
rooms, fearing they would be abused. Some, however, gave expectant 
mothers a quart of milk daily free of charge. One undertaking had a 
créche, others had schools, and two had maternity homes. Many 
factories had asked the works councils to suggest some means of helping 
expectant mothers and had encouraged the women to make their wishes 
known. A few establishments allowed women in this condition to 
consult the factory doctor at stated times. 


Hours 


As a general rule the hours of expectant mothers were the same as 
those of other workers. Not infrequently they worked ten hours a 
day. In no single case had the provisions of the law of 21 December 
1923, which require pregnant women, or those nursing their children, to 
be exempted as far as possible from hours in excess of eight daily, been 
observed. Collective agreements had no special provisions for their 
benefit. When a reduced working day was noted it was usually because 
the worker herself was in a position to arrangeit. In one large under- 
taking breaks during the working day were permitted for pregnant 
women, and they were allowed to lie down in the infirmary. In two 
establishments they could leave their work a little before the others 
so as to escape the rush at closing time. But the objection to any 
reduction of working hours often came from the women themselves 
since it meant reduced pay. 

As regards overtime, opinions were unanimous that this was prejudi- 
cial, but that it could not be avoided unless abolished by law. The 
industrial inspectors believed that this could be done without any 
appreciable falling off in production, as the number of women affected 
would be comparatively small. Some pregnant women were found 
doing shift work and employed every second week until 10 p.m. They 
complained that this night work was very trying ; it curtailed the night’s 
rest, as the house work had to be done the first thing in the morning. 
In practice shift work meant a working day from 6 a.m. till 10 p.m., not 
counting the time taken to reach the workplace and to return home. 


RESTS BEFORE AND AFTER CHILDBIRTH 


Adequate rest before and after childbirth is admitted to be essential. 
The practice in this matter appeared to vary, but most women worked 
far too near confinement. Some, indeed, continued up to the very last 
day. Thus in a factory at Cologne which employed 471 women, 30 
per cent. of them had worked until the last day. In a factory at 
Glauchau two-thirds of the women had worked right up to their 
confinement ; the remainder had stopped work two to three weeks 
earlier. 
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In the spinning mills of the Annaberg district 60 cases of pregnancy 
were found among 814 women ; of these 65 per cent. had worked until 
a week before confinement, while 35 per cent. worked until the day 
before or even on the day itself. One woman was taken home when the 
pains had already begun ; in another case the child was born after the 
day’s work was over and the mother was back at work next day, and had 
an attack of syncope brought on byexhaustion. Women in the cigarette 
industry often worked at home during the last five or six weeks because 
they were able to arrange their work to suit circumstances. The same 
thing happened in the clothing and underwear industry. 

Here again there were difficulties of an economic nature. Pregnant 
women could not afford to make use of their rights when, by so doing, 
they suffered loss. Few could give up their wages for twelve weeks and 
live on a maternity allowance usually from 40 to 50 per cent. below 
their average pay. This applied especially to unmarried mothers 
who, because they usually had to support not only themselves but the 
child, would work up to a date very near confinement. 

Many firms made it a practice to insist that pregnant women should 
cease work during the last four weeks before childbirth ; others would 
not allow work to be continued without the production of a medical 
certificate. But while most firms adopted a humane attitude, some 
were harsh, and dismissed any woman obviously pregnant. They gave 
as a reason that such women could no longer work properly, and made 
mistakes for which the business suffered. One firm said that they always 
* dismissed pregnant women because young girls were employed ; women so 
dismissed were advised to apply for poor relief. Another dismissed them 
at the start of pregnancy to avoid payment of relief out of the insurance 
fund. On the other hand, certain big firms continued to pay expectant 
mothers a large part of their wages during the four weeks’ leave before 
childbirth, raising a fund for this purpose from contributions to which 
workers and management contributed in the proportion of one to two. 
A tobacco factory paid its women employees, who had been with them 
for a certain length of time, a fortnight’s wages, but insisted they 
should stop work six weeks before confinement. Some gave pecuniary 
relief ; one gave a lump sum and food and laundry for nine days. 

Most women took six weeks’ leave after childbirth unless compelled 
by need to do otherwise. It often happened that unmarried mothers 
asked to be taken on again before the six weeks had expired. Married 
women, on the other hand, sometimes stayed away longer than the 
period required by law in order that they might look after their children, 
and only returned to work if the husband happened to be unemployed. 


Workinc MotTuers AND HovusEeHOLD DvuTIES 


A study of this kind, it is pointed out, should not be confined to 
industrial work ; work done outside the factory, such as house work and 
care of the children, should also be considered. Particulars from 
Wiirttemberg are given, where 1,026 working mothers were questioned, 
of whom 626 had young children. Of these women 372 had a single 
child ; 153 had two ; 46 had three ; 29 had four ; 9 had five ; 14 had six ; 
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one woman had seven, one had eight, and one nine. In addition to 
their home duties these women had to make the journey to and from 
their place of work every day. 


Hearty Risks 


A noteworthy chapter of the report is devoted to health risks. Here 
a difficulty confronted the investigators at the start, since it was hard 
to determine how far employment was to blame for illness, or how far 
this was the normal result of the worker’s condition. For this reason 
caution is advised in drawing conclusions founded on the data secured. 
The report states that without further medical enquiries, applied to the 
largest possible number of individual cases, definite results cannot be 
reached. 

The question inevitably arises whether the women interviewed may 
not have been tempted to make the worst of their condition to provoke 
feelings of pity to their own advantage. It is shown that such suspicions 
are unfounded, the tendency among these women being rather to belittle 
their troubles. Often, too, abnormal conditions were treated as though 
they were nothing out of the ordinary ; frequently they would pay no 
special attention to swellings of the feet or legs. Swelling of the feet 
and varicose veins are among the most frequent troubles of women 
workers in this condition. Nevertheless, many continued work without 
apparent detriment to health, though more than one found work trying. 
The most exhausting movements were holding out the arms, stooping, 
or stretching the body or working at machines. 

Seventy women were closely questioned with a view to ascertaining 
what complaints they might have to make in connection with their work. 
Fifteen complained of pains in the back and fatigue ; three of stitch in 
the side ; two of pains all over the body ; seven of shortness of breath 
when seated ; and five (one of whom burst into tears while being ques- 
tioned) of great excitability. Varicose veins were found in eight women, 
pronounced swelling of the feet in three, and swelling of the legs up to 
the knees in one. Two, of seventeen and eighteen years old, were very 
pale and nervous. Apart from these cases no unusual symptoms were 
noted by the investigators. 

It was not easy to say in the cases studied how far the condition 
was due to factory work, since no comparison could be made between 
these working women and others. But it seemed probable that the 
conditions, if they did not arise out of factory work, were at any rate 
aggravated by it. Many women had had to cease work during the first 
few months of pregnancy, complaining of sickness, fainting, or pains 
in the back. Finally there was the difficulty of suitable diet when meals 
were taken away from home. 

An endeavour was made to ascertain how far the women’s condition 
acted upon their will to work. Here many factors came into play, 
among them anxiety for the future, fear of dismissal, or, in the case of 
unmarried women, mental worry. But so far from the will to work 
being lessened, the reverse was often found to be the case and unusual 
energy was shown. This may have been due in part to the fact that 
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maternity or sickness relief was based on the wages of the preceding 
weeks, which incited the worker to increase her efforts. 

The report makes it clear that impartial data are not to be expected 
from the women themselves ; reliance had to be placed on statistics 
furnished by the insurance funds. Statistics from Breslau show there 
were 139 cases (13 per cent.) of complications arising out of pregnancy, 
14 cases (1.4 per cent.) of premature birth, and 160 cases (15.6 per cent.) 
of miscarriage. The greatest proportion of irregularities occurred in 
the textile trade. Fifty-six such undertakings with 7,950 women 
workers were covered by the enquiry ; 8 per cent. of these women were 
pregnant. Complications due to this cause were found in 2].2 per cent. 
of these cases; there were 1.5 per cent. of premature births and 
19.7 per cent. of miscarriages. The number of cases attended with com- 
plications which {could be traced directly to industrial work was quite 
insignificant. 

Mention is made of the insurance fund of the town of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which, in 1925, had 19,745 compulsorily insured women on its books, 
including 12,295 women employed in industry. Among all insured 
women there were noted 358 cases (1.8 per cent.) of uterine haemorrhage 
and miscarriage followed by inability to work ; 274 cases (2.23 per cent.) 
occurred among women employed in industry. Thus the percentage 
among the latter was higher than among insured women generally. 
The highest percentage of these complications was in the textile industry. 

The enquiry showed that the percentage of abnormal births among 
women in industry is appreciably larger than among those employed 
outside, and the same is said of miscarriages and premature births. 

Statistics from factory insurance funds make it clear that, when the 
figures for married women are used as the basic data, the proportion 
of miscarriages to births is 70 per cent. in the textile industry as against 
28 per cent. in others. This is attributed to the unhealthy and arduous 
conditions of work in that industry, and to the class from which the 
workers are drawn. One local insurance fund showed one miscarriage 
for every two births. The number of miscarriages was found to be 
especially high among home workers in the tobacco industry. 

The insurance fund of a straw hat industry reported on ‘sixteen 
cases of pregnancy among its women employees during one year. In 
nine of these cases there were no complications ; in the remaining seven 
there were miscarriages. Of 151 births among the women workers in 
a cotton mill during a year 77 were normal, two were premature, and 
there were 72 miscarriages. 

The report points out that if the data collected from the insurance 
funds do not justify drawing immediate conclusions regarding the 
connection between industrial work and abnormal course of pregnancy, 
at least they make it clear that the large number of accidents during 
pregnancy in the textile trade is striking. 
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Recent Wage Changes in Various Countries' 


Denmark 


The Danish Government publishes each quarter in Statistiske 
Efterretninger hourly earnings of various groups of male (skilled and 
unskilled) and female workers in the different industries, separately 
for Copenhagen and the provinces, as well as general averages for the 
whole country. In 1927 the data covered about 93,000 workers, represent- 
ing about 40 per cent. of all industrial workers in Denmark. They are 
based on payrolls of members of the Danish Employers’ Federation. 
Average full-time weekly earnings have been calculated by the Inter- 
national Labour Office by multiplying the average hourly earnings 
by the normal number of working hours ; the results are summarised 
in tables I and II. No statistics are available of time rates of wages. 

During the years 1923-1925 the earnings of industrial workers in 
general steadily increased, after a considerable decline during 1921 
and 1922 as compared with 1920, when earnings reached their highest 
level. During 1926 there was a reverse movement, chiefly on account 
of the considerable decreases in the cost of living since 1925, and the 
average weekly earnings of all groups of workers showed a decline of 
about 18 per cent. towards the end of the year as compared with the 
same period of 1925. In 1927 comparatively small wage reductions 
were experienced by industrial workers and at the end of the year 
earnings were in general at about the same level as at the end of 1926. 
It is interesting to note that the decline of nominal earnings during the 
last two years was about 30 per cent. greater for male workers than 
for females. Comparing the separate figures for Copenhagen and the 
provinces table I) it will be seen that in Copenhagen the earnings of 
skilled workers during the last quarter of 1927 were about 22 per cent. 
higher than in the provinces, while earnings of unskilled and female 
workers were only 11 per cent. higher in the capital. 

Among the industries given in table II the highest wages are paid 
in the building industry, while workers engaged in certain groups of 
the tobacco and textile industries appear to be among the lowest paid. 

The general movement of real earnings of industrial workers and 
of the cost-of-living index since 1920 as compared with 1914 are shown 
in the table below: 

1914 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Index number of 
cost of living 100 264 212 198 209 221 194 += 181 
Index number of 
nominal weekly 
earnings (whole 
country) 100 359 299 é 246 8264 


Index number of 
real earnings 100 136 141 ~~ = 127 119 127 





1 For previous articles of this series cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XVII, No. 5, May 1928, pp. 722-730 (Great Britain); No. 6, June 1928, 
pp. 805- 883 (France, Belgium). 
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The cost-of-living index numbers refer to January of the following 
year, the index numbers of earnings to the last quarter of each year. 

One of the most important economic factors in the history of 
Denmark in recent years has been the period of deflation of 1925-1926, 
followed by the stabilisation of the Danish currency at its gold value. 
Thus during 1925 the rate of exchange of the Danish Krone on New 
York increased by over 40 per cent. A consequence of the deflation 
was a considerable drop in prices in both years, while earnings did not 
follow this movement until 1926, after a further increase during 1925 
as compared with 1924. This fact accounts for the high level of real 
earnings in 1925, which were at about the same level as in 1921, namely, 
40 per cent. above the pre-war level ; the index of real earnings showed 
a decline in 1926 of about 10 per cent. as compared with 1925, and 
has remained at about the same level during 1927. 

As regards wages in agriculture, the figures in tables III and IV 
show that they followed a very similar movement to that of earnings 
of workers engaged in industry. It will be noticed that agricultural 
workers and farm servants are considerably better paid in the Islands 
than in Jutland. 


TABLE I. AVERAGE NOMINAL FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS OF VARIOUS 
GROUPS OF WORKERS IN DENMARK, 1914 anpD 1922-1927" 





District and group | sn | 1922 | 1923 1924 1925 | 1926 


of workers 4th qr. | 4th qr. | 4th qr. | 4th qr. | 4th qr. 





Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. 
Copenhagen : 
Male workers: 
Skilled 
Unskilled 
Female workers 
All groups 


Provinces : 

Male workers : 
Skilled 
Unskilled 

Female workers 

All groups 


Whole country 
Male workers : 
Skilled 33.10 | 83.52 | 82.08 | 87.36 | 89.76 | 77.28 | 75.84 
Unskilled 24.57 | 67.68 | 65.28 | 70.08 | 72.00 | 60.96 | 60.48 
Female workers 14.98 | 43.20 | 41.76 | 44.64 | 46.56 | 41.28] 40.80 
All groups 27.11 | 68.16 | 66.72 | 71.52 | 73.44 | 62.40] 61.44 
































1 Statistiske Efterretninger, 1921-1928. The full-time weekly earnings given above are calculated 
by mu!tiplying hourly earnings by 54 for 1914 and by 48 for post-war years. 
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TABLE Il. AVERAGE NOMINAL FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS OF VARIOUS 
GROUPS OF WORKERS IN COPENHAGEN, 1914 anp 1920-1927! 





Industry and 1914 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
group of workers ** | 4th qr. | 4th qr. | 4th gr. | 4th qr. | 4th qr. | 4th qr. | 4th qr. | 4th qr. 





Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. 
Food industries : 
Bakeries: skilled 
workers 105.60}103.68} 86.40 84.96) 89.28 73.92 
Flour mills 101.76] 97.44) 78.24 77.76) 81.12 66.72 


Tobacco industry : 
Cigar makers 95.04) 81.12! 70.08 74.88) 77.28 68.16 
Unskilled workers 90.72) 78.24] 68.16 75.36) 78.72 -08} 60.96 
Women 69.60} 51.84] 48.00 53.28) 56.16 : — 


Textile workers : 
Males 90.72) 75.84] 64.80 67.20) 68.16 
Females 68.16) 52.24) 47.04 49.44) 49.92 


Clothing : 
Tailors (skilled) 107.04] 91.20) 85.44 82.56] 83.52) 78.24 
Tailoresses 61.44) 48.00} 43.20 41.28) 42.72) 34.40 


Shoemakers? : 
Males 118.56} 92.64) 81.12 84.96) 87.36) 75.36 
Females 71.04] 52.32) 46.08 48.96) 50.40) 43.68 


Building : 
Sheet metal workers 129.12)118.56/101.76 108.00) 106.08) 87.36 
Joiners 136.32|112.80}) 94.56 102.72/101.28) 87.84 
Painters 131.52)111.84/102.24 108.00) 118.08)115.20 
Bricklayers 180.48) 146.88] 127.68 138.72/136.80)112.80 
Labourers 136.32}113.28) 97.44 104.64)110.40) 90.24 
Carpenters 178.08) 147.36)115.20 122.40) 125.76) 103.68 


Wood and furniture : 
Cabinet makers 112.80} 96.96) 83.04 84.48] 87.84| 74.88 
Wood workers?® 86.88] 75.36) 63.84 66.24) 69.60) 58.56 


Quarrying, pottery : 
Labourers 136.32/110.40} 91.20 94.08) 95.04) 78.72 
Pottery manufacture : 

Skilled workers 112.32) 96.48] 82.56 88.80) 95.04) 80.64 
Unskilled workers 92.16) 78.72) 68.64 71.04) 74.88) 63.36 
Women 70.08) 61.44) 53.28 54.72) 59.04) 53.28 


Metal trades : 
Electrical workers 112.32! 97.92) 79.20 82.56! 86.40) 74.88 
Moulders 144.00)128.16) 99.84 103.20)106.08) 95.52 
Smiths, etc. 128.64/109.92) 92.64 93.60} 96. 82.56 
Labourers 101.76} 83.04) 69.60 72.48 : 62.88 
Women 60.96) 45.12) 39.84 42.72| 46. 40.32 






































1 Statistiske Efterretninger. Hourly earnings have been multiplied by 54 for 1914, and by 48 for post- 
war years. For foremen weekly earnings are given in Stalistiske Efterretninger.. 

® In factories. 

® Unskilled. 
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TABLE II (continued) 





Industry and 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
group of workers 4th qr.| 4th qr. | 4th qr. | 4th qr. | 4th qr. | 4th qr.| 4th qr. | 4th qr. 





Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. 
Chemical industry : 
Oil mills : 
Unskilled workers 


Printing and paper mak- 
ing: 
Paper making : 
Unskilled workers 90.72) 74.88) 64.80! 61.44) 67.68 
Book printing : 
Compositors 125.28!'125.76| 96.48) 97.92) 99.84 
Unskilled workers 96.96) 96.48; 71.52; 73.92) 75.36 
Women 66.72| 67.68] 46.08) 47.52] 46.96 


Bookbinding : 
Skilled workers 123.84/108.96} 95.52) 92.16) 97.92 
Women 66.72) 53.28) 48.48) 48.96] 53.28 


Miscellaneous : 
Foremen 138.16 119.28 107.20) 106.50) 108.10 












































TABLE Ill. HALF-YEARLY WAGE RATES OF FARM SERVANTS IN DENMARK 
BOARDED AND LODGED BY THEIR EMPLOYERS, 1923-1926: 





1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 


Occupation and 
region 





| j 
Summer| Winter |Summer} Winter |Summer/ Winter pone, Winter 





Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. 
Head stab emen: 
Jutland 410 469 
The Islands 490 540 j 474 
Whole country 461 504 


Head farm servants : 
Jutland 327 é 348 
The Islands y 368 j 406 
Whole country 348 373 





Adult farm servants 
(males) : 
Jutland 
The Islands 
Whole country 


Adult farm servants 
(females) : 
Jutland 305 250 331 269 330 272 314 
The Islands 306 292 334 332 331 308 323 
Whole country 305 | 268 332 287 330 282 316 



































1 Rerorts of the Danish Bureau of Rural Economy (Landoconomiske Driitsbureau). 
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TABLE IV. DAILY EARNINGS OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS IN DENMARK, 
1924-1927: 





Harvest Winter | 
| 


a 4 ’ | 1924- | 1925- | 1926-| 
1924 | 1025 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927) 


Summer 
Occupation and 
region 





1924 | 1025 | 1926 





| | } 
| Kr. | Kr. | Kr. | Kr. | Kr. Kr. | 
Casual day labour- 
ers (without 
board) : } 
Jutland | 
The Islands 
Whole country 


7.51 
7.84 
| 7.68 


l 
| 
| 
| 


Casual day labour- 
ers (with board): 
Jutland -27 | 5.75; 5.99 | 
The Islands i 68 85) 6.51 
Whole country 5. ; 5.79 | 6.25 b 











Permanent day 
labourers (whole 
country) : 
Without board 5.6 6.06 | 5.12 | 6.56! 6.91 | 5.82; 5.29) 5.07 
With board 4.48 | 4.92 3.96] 5.30! 5.58) 4.51 | 3.63) 3.65 | 2.88! 





GSE Sie Ses Re 











1 Reports of the Danish Bureau of Rural Economy (Landoconomiske Driftsburean). 


Norway 


The chief source of information with regard to wages in Norway 
is the annual volume Lonniger published by the Central Statistical 
Bureau, dealing chiefly with time wage rates of industrial and municipal 
workers in various towns. This information has been used for the 
compilation of the tables I-III given below. The general movement 
of wages in Norway appears to have been very much the same as that 
described for Denmark. After a continuous decline during 1922 and 
1923 from the high levels of 1920-1921, the figures for October 1924 
and 1925 reflect a reverse movement, while during the last two years 
wage rates have again decreased very considerably, thus following the 
downward trend of the cost of living. Among the industries and occupa- 
tions given in table II the greatest decreases in 1927 as compared with 
1925 are for shoemakers and engineers (about 40 per cent.), and the 
smallest for drivers (12 per cent.) and female brewery workers (15 per 
cent.), followed by bakers and painters (about 18 per cent.). In the 
remaining occupations the decline ranged between 21 and 25 per cent. 
It is interesting to note that the workers who had the smallest reduction 
in wage rates were by no means those who had had the smallest relative 
increases since 1914. 

Asin Denmark, one of the most important factors which has influenced 
prices and wages in Norway in recent years has been the readjustment 
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of the currency to the pre-war value. During 1924 the rate of exchange 
of the krone was nearly 50 per cent. lower than before the war. It has 
since in general steadily improved ; in March 1927 it had almost reached 
its par value, and it has shown but small fluctuations ever since. The 
cost of living has followed this movement fairly closely since 1924, 
though of course in the opposite direction. Thus in October 1924 the 
official cost-of-living index was 259 (base: 1914 = 100). In October 
1925 it was 241. and in July 1927 it was 203, as compared with 270 
in July 1926. Wage rates, on the other hand, followed this downward 
trend with a considerable “time-lag ”, the first decline not being 
recorded until 1926. 

The direct consequence of these facts was a sudden and important 
rise of real wages in 1925 in all industries and occupations, and in most 
ot these occupations real wages rose to a maximum hitherto unknown. 
In the engineering industry, for instance, skilled workers had an increase 
of real wages of 50 per cent. as compared with 1914, and unskilled workers 
an increase of nearly 70 per cent. In the building industry wages of 
bricklayers and carpenters appeared to be above the pre-war level for 
the first time since 1920. The considerable reductions in wages made 
in 1926 and 1927 reduced the level of real wages to a certain extent, 
and by July 1927 the level was in general only little above that of the 
years 1923-1924. 


TABLE I. AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF VARIOUS GROUPS 
OF ADULT WORKERS IN NORWAY, 1914 anp 1920-1927: 





1923 
Nov. | 


| April- 
May 





Kr. ' cr. Kr. i " Kr. 


Carpenters 102.87 
Bricklayers 105.90 78.00 
Building labour- 

ers 99.12 71.00) 
Painters 102.82 i 2. 75.00 
Cement workers 101.43 ’ " 69.00 
Bakers 113.68 i 78.00 
Shoemakers 103.23 q a 
Tailors 111.95 ‘ 4 70.00 
Drivers 92.42 60.00) 






































1 Lonnin,er. 1929; Arbeids! nninger, 1929-1921 ; Lonninger, 1923-1927. The figures for 1914 and 
1920 are averaces for 18 towns, those for 1921, 1922 and 1923 are averaces for 40 towns, and 
those for 1924 are averages for 41 towns. 
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TABLE III. NOMINAL WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF VARIOUS GROUPS OF 
MUNICIPAL WORKERS IN OSLO, 1913-1914 anp 1921-1927' 





1913-| 1921 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
Occupation 1914 | Sept. Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Aug. 





Kr. Kr. | Kr. , . | Kr. Kr. 


Paving workers 84.0 
Street cleaners 78.2 ‘ 91.2 
Gardeners (male) 78.2 ’ -O} 91.2 
ie (female) 50.9 
Cemetery workers (male) . 78.2 
ae », (female) 50.9 
Waterworks and sewage 
workers 25. 78.2 
Electricity workers 23.8 78.2 
Gas workers 
Retort workers 24. 90.2 ; 3 
Stokers 78.2 2 " ’ 69.1 
Harbour workers 78,2 a 
































—— 





1 Lonninger, 1924-1927. Hourly rates have been multiplied by the normal number of hours 
per week. 


With regard to earnings in agriculture the Norwegian Central Statis- 
tical Bureau publishes each year a special bulletin, Arbeidslonnen ¢ 
Jordbruket, from which the data given in table IV have been taken. 
The movement of earnings in agriculture has been in general the same 
as for industrial workers. Considering the half-yearly earnings in winter 
and summer (table IV), it will be noticed that in 1927 the earnings of 
male labourers were about 40 per cent. higher in summer than in winter, 
while for females the difference was only about 24 per cent. The relative 
proportion between summer and winter earnings has remained fairly 
constant during the last six years, whilst in 1915 the difference was 
about 50 per cent. and 30 per cent. for males and females respectively. 
The great difference in 1915 between the earnings of male and of female 
workers should be noted, the former being in some cases more than 
double the latter. In recent years, however, there has been a tendency 
to reduce this inequality. Male earnings in the summer of 1915 were 
double those of females ; in 1923, they were only 61 per cent. higher ; 
and in 1927, 54 per cent. The relative increase of earnings has thus 
been greater for females than for males. 
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TABLE IV. BARNINGS OF FARM LABOURERS' IN NORWAY, 
1915 anpD 1921-1927* 





Season and sex 1a | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 





Half-yearly earnings 





Kr. Kr. 4 Kr. Kr. 
Summer : 
Males 674 5 482 506 
Females 367 306 


Winter? : 
Males 5¢ 456 3 369 
OT 


Females l 294 247 257 
































Ploughing and sowing 
season : 
Males 
Females 


Hay-making season : 
Males 
Females 


Harvesting season : 
Males 
Females 


Other seasons : 
Summer: Males 
Females 


Winter*: Males 
Females 






































1 These workers receive free board and lo icing in addition to their earnines in cash. 

2 Agbeidslonnen i Jordbruket, 1924-1927. 

3 These figures refer to the winter months of 1915-1916, 1621-1922, 1922-1928, 1928-1924, 
1924-1925, 1925-1926, 1926-1927, and 1927-1928 mspectively. 
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Sweden 


The Swedish Government undertakes enquiries each year into the 
earnings of industrial workers and office employees in all important 
industries in Sweden. Classified data covering the whole year are given 
for men, women, and juveniles. In 1926, the latest year for which figures 
have been published, the enquiry covered over 280,000 manual workers 
and nearly 55,000 technical and administrative workers (tables I and II.) 

Though a slight upward movement of earnings can be traced for 
most industrial workers (table I) and a very slight but steady downward 
trend for office employees (table II) during the years 1924-1926, annual 
earnings have in general shown but little fluctuations, and this period 
can be considered as one of comparative wage stability. 

The average annual earnings of all industrial workers were 2,413 
kronor in 1926, as compared with 1,091 kronor in 1913 and 2,999 in 1921, 
which represents an increase of 121 per cent. over 1913, and a decreaes 
of about 25 per cent. below 1921 when wages reached their highest 
level. Considering the two sexes separately it will be seen from table I 
that in 1926 the relative increase of annual earnings over 1913 was 
about 23 per cent. greater for females than for males, while the relative 
increase for young persons was about the same as for adult males. 
The greatest increase in earnings in 1926 was in coal mining (about 
17 per cent.), followed by the printing (11 per cent.) and wood pulp 
industries (8 per cent.), while the chief decreases in earnings were in 
the leather, hair, and rubber (11 per cent.) and power and light industries 
(7 per cent.). In 1926 the highest earnings among the industries given 
in table I were in the printing, food preparation, power and light, 
and transport industries, while among males the lowest earnings were 
those of miners (though their earnings improved very much during the 
year, as stated above) and workers engaged in lumbering and wood- 
working, and in the furniture trades. 

The available information with regard to rates of wages in various 
industries in Sweden is given in table III. These data represent minimum 
rates fixed by collective agreements. For most occupations rates have 
remained unchanged since 1922. In 1923 there was a slight reduction 
in rates for females in the sugar-making industry and for unskilled 
municipal workers in Stockholm, followed in 1924 by an increase in 
rates in these two occupations. In 1925, dockers had an increase of 
about 8 per cent. as compared with 1924, and a further increase was 
granted to municipal workers, whose rates continued to rise in 1926, 
reaching the same level as in 1922. A noteworthy improvement is 
shown in 1926 for painters, their rates having risen by about 13 per cent. 
as compared with the previous year. 

In agriculture (table IV) and forestry (table V) earnings have in 
general remained remarkably stable during the last few years, only 
a slight decrease being recorded in 1926 for most classes of workers, 
followed in 1927 by an equally small increase. 
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The following table shows the movement of real earnings.1 The 
index numbers of real earnings have been obtained by dividing the 
index of nominal earnings multiplied by 100 by the corresponding 
cost-of-living index number : 


1913 1921 
Index number of cost. of 
living 100 «26 241 
Index number of nominal 
yearly earnings (gen- 
eral average for males, 
females, and juveniles) 100 294 2 208 
Index number of real 
earnings 100 «#109 «#6112 «107 121 


Assuming that the proportions of male, female, and juvenile workers 
have remained about the same since 1913, it will be seen that real 
earnings have steadily increased since 1923, and were 28 per cent. 
above the pre-war level in 1926, which represents the highest level 
recorded during the last fifteen years. The upward movement of real 
earnings was due in 1923 to the noteworthy decline in the cost of living, 
which was not met by a corresponding decrease in nominal wages. 
During the period 1924-1926 the general trend of the cost of living 
was towards a further decrease, whilst nominal earnings followed a 
slight upward movement. These two facts combined account for the 
upward movement of real earnings in recent vears. 


TABLE I. AVERAGE NOMINAL YEARLY EARNINGS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 
IN SWEDEN, 1913 anv 1921-19261 





Industry and group of workers 





Kr. | Kr. | Kr. 
Metal mining and working: 224 | 2,959| 2,306 2,17 76 | 


Male workers 3,150! 2,431 





Engineering : ,233 | 3,189) 2,616 2,00| 2,560 2! 
Male workers " "32913. 349 | 2,728 | 2,518} 2,703 | 2,626) 2,741 
Young persons 581 |1,587/ 1, 3041, 013] 1,201 | 1,338] 2,092 
| 
Quarrying, brick, pottery, glass | | | 
making, ete. : 990 | 2,418} 1,724| 1,861 I, 857| 1,963! 
Male workers 1,049 | 2,609) 1,868) 1, 981 | 2,010 2,100 
Young persons 423) 943) 6 834| 982 o34| 


Coal mining : 983 | 2,847 i} 1 ‘atehe 1,941 /1,7 
7 


27): 
Male workers 1,058 | 2,937 1,976) 2,023 | 1,772 























1 Sociala Meddelanden, 1928-1927. 


1 Sociala Meddelanden, No. 11. 
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TABLE I (continued) 





' 
| 1013 | 1921 | 1922 ses | 1026 | 1925 1926 


! 
Kr. | Kr. | Kr. | Kr. | Kr. | Kr. | Kr. 


Lumbering and woodworking : 918} 2,546| 1,726 | 1,855 | 2,004 | 1,978 | 2,031 
Male workers 974| 2,734] 1,874 | 2,015 | 2,187 | 2,132 | 2,176 
Young persons 506}1,225| 846; 910; 959] 1,000) 1,024 


Furniture making : 1,041 | 2,516} 1,906 | 2,200 | 2,182 | 2,028} 2,179 
Male workers 1,127} 2,694| 2,050 | 2,379 | 2,375 | 2,187 | 2,331 


Industry and group of workers 











Wood pulp: 1,245 | 2,802! 2,006 | 1,859! 2,292 | 2,301 | 2,448 
Male workers 1,296} 2,922 | 2,094 | 1,938} 2,375 | 2,368) 2,515 


Printing : 1,208} 3,162 | 2,701 | 2,810) 2,729 | 2,764) 3,065 
Male workers 1,296! 4,058 | 3,511 | 3,487} 3,461 | 3,528) 3,612 
Female workers 757| 1,993 | 1,623 | 1,749] 1,786 | 1,735] 1,979 
Young persons 397/1,193| 975/1,016| 921; 921/1,010 





Food preparation : 1,151| 3,683 | 2,774 | 2,462| 2,463 | 2,635 | 2,669 
Male workers 1,370) 4,258 | 3,236 | 2,854 3,120) 3,224 
Fomale workers 459) 2,348 | 1,762 / 1,650! 1,716 | 1,822) 1,844 


Textile and clothing : 729) 1,935 | 1,653 | 1,633 1,613 | 1,645 
Male workers 1,114! 2,723 | 2,296 | 2,282 2,204 | 2,271 
Female workers 642/ 1,673) 1,463 /1,454 1,429/ 1,461 
Young persons 425; 963; 855; 915 918; 921 


Leather, hair, and rubber: 921 | 2,591 | 1,979 | 2,084 2,076 | 2,013 
Male workers 1,267 | 3,303 | 2,514 | 2,662 2,621 | 2,517 
Female workers 738 | 1,927| 1,510) 1,600 1,604 | 1,576 
Young persons 372/1,282| 983] 993 511,091; 974 


Shoemaking : 874) 2,643 | 1,896 1,989} 1,901 
Male workers 1,305 | 3,464 | 2,543 2,592 | 2,451 
Female workers 797 | 2,027 | 2,460 1,529) 1,469 
Young persons 368/1,339|} 987 990; 909 


Chemical : 893 | 2,372 | 1,868 2,127 | 2,209 
Male workers 1,164 | 2,985 | 2,252 2,549 | 2,641 
Female workers 609 | 1,450] 1,245 1,442 | 1,466 
Young persons 426/1,114) 918 1,062 


Building : 1,549| 4,599 | 3,055 3,585 
Male workers 1,556 | 4,696 | 3,100 3,612 


Power and light : 1,282 | 4,199 | 3,388 3,316 
Male workers 1,302 | 4,257 | 3,429 55 | 3,336 





Commerce : 1,093 | 3,295 | 2,837 5 2,501 | 
Male workers 1,231 |3,777 | 3,218 2,835 
Female workers 618 | 2,264/ 1,920 1,772 


Railway and other transport : 1,193 | 3,593 | 2,855 2,915 
Male workers 1,211 | 3,615 | 2,869 2,928 


Young persons 538/1,270| 975 —_ 


General average all groups : 1,091 | 2,999 | 2,293 : 2,365 
Male workers 1,241 | 3,363 | 2,570 2,651 
Female workers 651) 1,820) 1,498 1,539 
Young persons 485 11,193 912 1,047 












































TABLE Il. AVERAGE YEARLY SALARIES OF VARIOUS GROUPS OF 
TECHNICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE WORKERS IN SWEDEN, 
1913 anpD 1921-19261 





| 
| 1s | x02 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1028 





; } ! 
| Kr. | Kr. | Kr. | Kr. | Kr. . | Kr. 
Males : 
Technical staff 3,131 5,616 
Office staff 2,309 4,476 
Industrial 2,218 4,179 
Commercial 2,238 4,043 
Transportation 2,169 4,472 
Banking 2,517 5,074 
Insurance 3,091 6,093 
Shop staffs 1,314 3,067 


Average 2,346 4,681 


Females : 
Technical staff 2,849 
Office staff 2,820 
Industrial 2,551 
Commercial 2,738 
Transportation 3,132 
Banking 3,142 
Insurance 3,319 
Shop staffs 2,167 


Average 2,627 
General averages : 
Technical staff 5,527 
Office staff 3,956 
Shop staffs 2,498 


Average?* 4,076 
































1 Sociala Meddelanden, 1923-1927. 
2 Including industry, commerce, banking, and insurance. 
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TABLE III. NOMINAL WEEKLY WAGE RATES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 
IN SWEDEN, 1914 anp 1920-19281 


a7 1925 [i926 Neyt. 10] 
Industry 1914 | 1920 | sept. | Sert. pt. | Seyt. |1928 red] 
—_ —_ : i 








Kr. Kr. Kr. » 3 Kr. 
Building (Stockholm) : 
Bricklayers 
Carpenters 
Sheet metal workers 
Painters 
Labourers 


Textiles (Norrképing) : 
Male workers 
Female workers 


Tanning? 
Male workers 


Shoemaking* 
Male workers 
Female workers 


Sugar making : 
Male workers 
Female workers 


Municipal workers 
(Stockholm) : 
Unskilled workers 


Dockers (Stockholm) : 
Stevedores 
































1 Economisk Oversikt, 1923-1927. 
2 Rates for Helsingborg, Landskrona, and Orebro. 
* Rates for Halmstad, Helsingborg, Kyling, Lund, 





TABLE IV. 
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AVERAGE EARNINGS OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN SWEDEN, 


1914 anp 1920-19271 





Class of workers | 


| 
1914 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | sone 1927¢ 
' ! 





Annual earnings 





Farm servants 
(unmarried) : 
Males : 

Money earnings 
Total earnings* 





| 

<hy 
| 

| 


| 


566! 560 


784| 


2 . ,075) 6o9| 


2,105 | 1, 5511, 246/ 1,156 


566| 570 
e , 164 


1,139! 1,126 


Females : 
Money earnings 
Total earnings* 


430 
933 | 


423 
913) 


| 
' 


541) 
1,174} 


| 


661} 
1,495 


450) 
975) 








909} 898) 








Farm servants 
(married) : 
Drivers : 
Money earnings 334) 1,047) 807) 651 eis >| 624 627| 626) 
Total earnings* 811) 2,352) 1,649| 1,325 | 1,275) 1.3711)1,318) 1 


-§ »328 | 








Daily earnings 





Casual day labourers 
(without board) : 
Males : 
Summer 
Winter 


5.04| 4.74] 4.79) 


4.74) 4.7: 
3.89} 3.67) 3.72! 


6.74} 
3.70! 3.6 


5.06 
ee | 
4.41; 3.46) 3.23 a 3.26) 
3.33} 2.66 2.53 


Females : 
Summer 
Winter 

Casual day labourers | 

(with board): 

Males 
Summer 
Winter 


3.30 
2.48) 


2.30| 
1.75| 





Females : 
Summer -39} 2. 2.28 2.27] 
Winter ' 7 ‘ . 1.70 
1 Sociala Meddelanden, 1923-1928. 
2 Payment in cash plus estimated value of board and lodging. 
3 Payment in cash plus estimated *value of payments in kind 
* Provisional figures. 


1.72 





AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS IN FORESTRY IN SWEDEN DURING 


THE WINTER, 1913- 1914 AND 1920- 1928! 


1925- 
1926 


TABLE V. 
1927- 
1928 
| 
Kr. | 
5.65} 5.69] 
| 
11.25| 10.92] 11.¢ 04 | 


1926- 
1927 


lng. 
1923) 


1921- 
1922 


20- 
1921 


1913- 


via in 
1914! 


|1923- i 1- 


Oceuy ation 1924] 1925 


| 


Kr. | Kr... Kr. Kr. 


§.21; 5.63 


Kr. 


Kr. ik 
3.57 11.54) 


Kr. 
5.99! 5.69! 5.80 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Drivers (horse | 


11.89} 10. “a 





and man) 7.56 25.33 10. 57. 11.27 
1 Soeiala Meddelanden, 1925 and 1928. 
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Employment and Unemployment 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables 
are compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in 
which they are published. 


TABLE I, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





Germany Australia Belgium 
Trade unionists Trade unionists}  Qnemployment insurance societies 


Wholly Partially Number | wumber Wholly Partially 
unemployed unemployed ee ice Per | unemployed | unemployed 


benefit Per . 
ployed Number | ont, |Number 




















Per 


Number Per eont. 


cent. 





Per 
Number | cent. 





177,012 
294,413 
519,573 


Co 


79,076 
86,905 
123,207 


339,982 8,746 
604,509 8,595 
1,188,274 22,526 


-_ 
non 
bo 


464,454 
431,765 
383,224 
April 295,135 
May 270,103 


ie 
e2ooM 


146,516 
151,646 
155.797 
180,712 
215,759 


1,237,504 7,480 
1,121,150 5 5,294 
729,329 4.922 
629,470 ° _ — 


4 

4 

-6 

1,333,115 13,589 -2 
-2 

8 

8 


< 


Sciiets cme 
BMYwww crore 
osnan 





























‘Number on 


which latest 


are based 




















The sign ° signifies “no figures published”. The sign — signifies “figures not yet received *’. 
1Ppovisional figures. 








TABLE I (cont.) 
Austria Canada j Denmark Finland 





Compulsory Trade union unemploy- 
insurance Teade unionists ment funds Number 
of Number 

Number . unemployed 
unemployed Renter Banber Per - A in — 
in receipt | loved ployed | cents Mcistered| of benefit 
of benefit 








8,642 
10,080 
13,221 


127,352 6,743 
159,783 8,888" 
207,120 11,643? 


17,840 
14,408 
10,473 
7,273 
3,746 


230,755 12,082 
223,964 12,522! 
193,449 11,965 
154,817 9,578 
130,398 _ 


ASIF BM 
BRaCowmw @ne 








| 











whieh latest 186,518 273,558 
5 percentages 


| are based 


























Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland Hungary Irish Free State Italy 





Compulsory insurance Compulsory Number of unem- 
Trades unionists iauupanes ployed 





Wholly Temporary 
unemployed stoppages Number 
unem- 
Number /|Percent.| Number /|Percent.| ployed 





Number 
enema. Per | Wholly |Partially 


ployed unempl. | unempl. 





3 
Ba 











878,104 
919,895 
935,696 


278,169 
289,791 
258,609 


bs 332,240 | 130,930 
25,586 -6 |375,734 | 133,420 
° 414,283 | 140,121 


NNN 


967,595 
967,595 
903,805 
898,019 
893,304 


283,325 
259,909 
223,817 
222,729 
274,705 


° 439,211 | 76,327 
31,949 413,383 | 58.109 
v4 411,785 | 47,036 

m 356,795 | 45,833 
26,449 10.8 _ 


— 
|\PSSSS5 wre 

















NNNOH 

eannew “ob 
frome foro ro 
econ. wero 





is Onwre ane 








which latest 
percentages 
are 





11,784,000 ! 245,613 























Latvia Norway New Zealand Netherlands 





1 t 
Date Number mo Lm Number | Trade unionists t——-~ ~~ 4 
(end of month) | unemployed | __EE unemployed 
remaining remaining 
on live | Number) per on live Number | »,- | Number 

register unem- | cent. | . register unem- unem- 

ployed ployed cont. ployed 





Per 
cent. 





1927 
Oct. 3,662 
Nov. 5,033 
Dec. 6,399 _ . 28,532 44,848 

1928 
Jan. 6,633 J 28,031 49,424 
Feb. 6,461 2 . 28,290 27,505 
March 5,570 J 26,692 ° 19,740 
April 2,950 24,719 15,348? 
May 1,295 19,871 om 


5 , 21,957 20,172 


7,7 ° 
7,853 y 25,245 5,631 . 24,818 


~ 
-2o 
chee 


es 
POOR 


evor 














Number on 

which latest 
percentages 
are based 


33,324 312,911" 


























1 Approximate figures. ® Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies “figures not yet received ”, 


. 








TABLE I (cont.) 




















































































































| Russia Sweden Switzerland Czechoslovakia 
coal 
Unemployment Trade union 
Date Number |Trade unionists funds insurance funds 
d of month) Number a 
en 
( unemployed | Tema ay Number] Per | Per cent. unemployed wember 
registered | 0F unem- | cent unemployed | Per 
register ployed ees cent. 
| Wholly|Partially of benefit 
1927 
Oct. 117,021 1,171,100 | 27,385 | 10.4 ® ad 8,677 0.8 
Nov. 132,687 1,268,000 33,563 | 12.5 e bd | 10,883 1.0 
Dec, 164,800 1,352,800 | 50,655 | 18.6 4.5 1.7 14,334 13 
1928 . | 
Jan. 181,672 1,419,500 37,135 | 14.2 ® e 20,369 1.8 
Feb. 179,644 1,482,800 35,183 | 13.2 ° 1.0 20,131 1.8 
March 167,676 _— 36,722 | 13.4 1.9 ° _ — 
April 153,016 — 32,218 | 11.5 e ° _ _— 
May én — a= | oun o . | — _— 
ea pace, Len KO) ere 
Number on } 
which latest ‘ } nen 
percentager bd ° 243,426 248,588 1,145,727 
are based 
TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 
Germany’ Canada! Estonia United States Switzerland 
Date Index number of employment 
(end of month) | 
Membership of |Number employed |Number employed| Average number | Number employed | 
sickness funds on on on employed in in } 
1 Jan, 1925—100 | 17 Jan. 1920—100 | 1 Jan. 1927=—100 1923 = 100 Sept 1924 — 11) | 
1927 Sept. 110.9 109.0 96.1 88.0 100.2 } 
Oct. 111.3 107.5 99.3 87.6 ° 
Nov. 108.7 106.8 99.0 $5.9 ° 
Dec, 102.9 99.5 99.3 85.1 99.9 
1928 Jan. 103.4 100.8 103.0 84.2 ° 
Feb. 104.2 101.4 } 103.6 85.5 * | 
March 105.8 10).1 101.0 86.1 101.5 | 
April _ 105.5 101.6 85.7 bd | 
_ | -—— | 
Nomber of persons | 
on which latest 20,877,225 883,047 | 36,320 3,005,964 214,335 i 
figures are based 
' 

















The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. 


1 The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 


Index Numbers of the Cost of Living 
and Retail Prices 


Tables I to V give for a number of countries index numbers of 
the cost of living, food, clothing, heating and lighting, andrent. Notes 
on the sources and methods of compilation of the statistics were given 
in the Review for July 1924 and later months. A note on the figures 


for the Dutch Indies is given at the end of the tables (p. 114). 

















TABLE I. 


STATISTICS 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 
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-—— 
South | : 
“| Ger- | Aus- | Aus- | Bel- | Bulga- Den- »| Kov Es- 
Country Africa many | tralia | tria | gium ria Canada Chile mark Danzig) Feypt tonia 
(Union) 1 2 3 
nee 9 72 6 | Vienna] 59 | 12 | 60 | chite | 100 Danzig| Cairo | jinn 
1927 May 132 147 ® 101 | 197 | 2704 155 181 ® 141 152 104 
June 132 148 145 102 | 210 | 2775 155 182 ° 141 152 104 
July 132 150 bd 102 | 204 | 2728 155 186 176 146 151 110 
Aug. 131 147 ° 101 | 201 | 2698 155 187 e 142 151 108 
Sept. 131 147 146 101 | 204 | 2689 155 182 bd 139 152 104 
Oct. 132 150 ° 103 | 207 | 2700 156 187 176 141 152 104 
Nov. 132 151 ad 103 | 207 | 2660 156 183 ® 140 153 105 
Dec. 132 151 147 103 | 207 | 2692 157 _ ® 140 152 105 
| 
1928 Jan. 132 | 151] * | 103 | 209] 2735 | 157] — | 176] 130] 151 | 108 
Feb. 131 151 bd 103 | 206 | 2777 156 _— ° 140 151 109 | 
March 132 151 _ 102 | 203 | 2791 156 _— e 141 151 111 
April 133 151 ° 102 | 204 — 155 _ 176 139 149 113 
May 133 | 151 ° 103 | 2¢2 — 155 — ° 140 - 118 
i | | 
. | Great Irish 
United} Fin- Hun- Dutch | : 
Coun France| Brit- |Greece| India : Free | Italy | Latvia |Lithuania 
try Stater land ofa gary Jadies® State y a 
Towns and| Ss Buda- | Bom- 
localities 32 21 | Paris | 630 | Athens | pest bay | 105 | Milan | Riga 84 
1927 May ° 1166 ° 163 | 1938; 113 154 | 163 bd 612 103 145 
: June 173 | 1184 525 166 | 1951 113 156 158 ° 586 106 148 
July a 1203 ° 164 | 1960 110 157 159 171 548 112 143 
Aug. . 1237 sd 165 | 1951 112 154 158 e 543 100 139 
Sept ° 1230 507 167 | 1955 113 151 157 ad 537 100 135 
Oct. ° 1237 ® 169 | 1956 113 150 158 175 536 102 136 
Nov. ° 1251 e 169 | 1964 112 151 155 ad 536 102 139 
Dec. 172 | 1243 408 168 | 1978 113 154 155 ad 531 105 138 
1928 Jan. ° 1216 ° 166 | 1986| 112 148 | 151 177 A31 102 126 
Feb. ° 1206 ° 164 | 1973 112 145 148 ° 532 105 136 
March e 1214 507 164 | 1966 114 144 148 bd 531 105 135 
April ® 1212 ° 164 | 1991 114 147 144 170 531 106 134 
May ® 1207 ® 165 | 2008 117 145 —_ ° — 107 136 
Count Luxem- | Nor- — Nethe- | erg | PO- | Ruma- |p rsgig | Swe [Swilzer-| Creche- 
aad burg | way lead lands 3 land nia 3 den | land | slovakia 
Towns Luxem- Amster- War- | Whole 
and localities | burg 31 ‘ dam | Lima saw | country | 220 | ad | 83 | Progee 
1927 May 769 201 162 ® 188 119 $743 199 ° 159 | 750 
June 781 201 ® 167 186 119 3714 199 169 160 755 
July 784 203 ° ° 186 115 3900 199 bd 160 | 747 
Aug. 793 203 161 ad 188 116 3807 198 ° 160 733 
Sept. 804 197 ® 167 187 117 3766 199 172 161 730 
Oct. 797 196 ad ® 182 119 3840 202 ° 161 727 
Nov. 802 195 161 ® 177 122 3900 205 e 162 729 
Dec. 804 195 ° 170 176 121 3973 205 171 162 734 
1928 Janv. 800 194 ° ad 178 120 4090 205 ° 161 734 
Feb. 797 194 161 ° 177 118 4120 203 ° 161 732 
March 795 193 ° 169 176 119 4061 203 171 160 730 
April 704 193 ad e 176 121 4085 — 206 ad 160 734 
May 704 193 —- ad 176 121 4090 _ bd 160 736 
2 1925 — 100. 2 1921 = 100. * 1918 = 100. #1911-1913— 100. 


The sign * signifies “ no figures published "’. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 
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TABLE 1. 


FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 





Country 


South 
Africa 
(Unien) 


many 


Aus- 
tralia 


Ger- 


Aus- 


Bel- 
tria | gium 
1 2 


Den- 


Bulgaria} Canada mark 








Egypt} § 








Towns 
and localities 


72 30 


20 | 100 | cai 








1927 May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Dec, 


1928 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 








201 
207 
210 
204 
207 
210 
211 














147 149 
148 149 
149 147 
149 145 
148 145 
150 146 
151 148 
152 ° 147 


152 143 
150 142 
149 139 
148 140 


























Country 


Great 
Britain 





Towns and 
localities 





630 








1927 May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mareh 
April 
May 






































Country 


Norway 


New 
Zealand 


Peru 


Poland | Russia | Sweden 


Swit- 
zerland 


Czecho- 
slovakia 





Towns and 
localities 





si | 4 


Lima 


Ware] 


33 | Prague 





1927 May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dee. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 














17 144 167 
175 144 167 
175 144 170 
174 143 167 
173 143 161 
171 144 151 
171 146 149 


170 146 153 
170 145 161 
171 145 152 
171 144 152 
172 147 154 





168 








145 198 
146 200 
143 201 
143 199 
143 200 
144 203 
149 208 
147 209 

208 

206 


143 
138 
140 
142 


142 154 











156 865 
156 878 
157 863 
157 849 . 
157 840 
159 834 
159 836 
161 844 


160 

845 
842 
158 838 
157 844 











The sign * signifies “ no figures publish 


1 1925 = 100. 


21921 — 100. 
". The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 


* 1913 = 100. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Dutch Indies : Prijzen en Index cijfers in Ned.-Indié. 

There are two series of index numbers of the cost of living : one calculated for a 
European family, the other for a native family. In each case, index numbers are 
calculated for (a) foodstuffs, (b) heating and lighting, (c) the total budget. The 
series for native workers is given here ; it includes 12 items for foodstuffs and 2 for 
heating and lighting. The index numbers are calculated as weighted arithmetic 
means and the budget on which the calculations are based has been constructed 
by the total consumption method. Base: 1913 = 100. 


Wage Rates and Retail Food Prices 
in Various Cities 


The following tables give wage and price statistics in various cities 
for April 1928, in continuation of corresponding tables published 
in previous numbers of the Review. Information is given for 18 cities 
for wages and 19 for prices, the figures, which relate as a rule to the 
beginning of the month, having been generally supplied to the 
International Labour Office by the Department of the Central Government 
or of the Municipality which compiles these data. 

Table I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by collec- 
tive agreements, of typical categories of adult workers in the building , 
engineering, furnituré-making, and printing and bookbinding industries . 
The figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally at 
ordinary time rates. Cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances 
paid in certain cities are as far as possible included. The data are not 
in all cases strictly comparable. For some cities minimum rates are 
given, and the rates actually paid are in certain cases somewhat higher. 

Table II gives average retail prices of the foodstuffs generally consumed 
by wage earners and their families. The data are not strictly comparable 
from city to city owing to possible differences in the quality or grade of 
the article quoted. 

These statistics are primarily collected for the purpose of calculating 
the index numbers of real wages which appear in the Review at quarterly 
intervals.__ They are, however, also of interest in showing changes in 
the level of wages and of food prices from month to month. 





1 See below, pp. 117-120. 
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STATISTICS 


Comparison of Real Wages in Various Cities 


STATISTICS FOR APRIL 1928 


Table I below gives index numbers of real wages in some of the 
principal cities of the world for the month of April 1928 (as a rule, 
the beginning of the month), in continuation of a corresponding table 
published in this Review for April, which gave figures for January 
1928. These index numbers are calculated from returns of wages 
and of retail prices received by the International Labour Office trom 
the competent authorities in the different countries,and published each 
month in the Review. 


TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN 
VARIOUS CITIES IN APRIL 1928! 


( Base : London, April 1928 = 100) 





Index numbers based primarily on quantitics General average 
of food consumption in : index numbers 





| ; | 
south- | 5°8M4i- | Oversea} Based | With 
ern coun- |on food! allowance 


Europe Po -4 tries only | for rent 


| 
Belaivm | Central | Great 
Britain 





| 
Amsterdam 79 | oe | 93 85 
Berlin 63 67 | 82 71 
Brussels 47 46 46 j 5 49 
Copenhagen 95 99 | 108 
Dublin | 97 | 98 101 
Lodz | 36 45 38 49 41 
London | 100 100 100 | 100 100 
Madrid 50 54 55 5 54 
Milan 47 48 46 51 53 ¢ 49 
Ottawa 
Paris 53 62 43 56 65 56 
Philadelphia 185 
Prague 44 51 43 45 50 47 | 51 
Rome? 42 40 40 47 44 5 43 39 
Stockholm!* | 80 | 78 88 87 ; ¢ | 88 
Tallinn | 39 | 47 | 41 41 | 52 | “j}; — 
| | 

















Vienna 37 | 49 | 41 | 41 | 55 45 | 651 
Warsaw‘ 36 | 44 | 34 | 38 | 45 | 40 | 41 




















? These index numbers are subject to the important reservations indicated on page 119. 

*The low figures for Rome may be accounted for in part by the differences in the items of 
food consumption in the Southern European countries from those ordinarily consumed in most 
of the other countries included in the table. 

® The figures are based on wages in the building, furniture-making, and printing industries only. 
For other cities the metal industry is also included. 

* Based on a weighted average wage. For other cities an unweighted average of the wages given 
in table I of the preceding article has been used. 
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If comparisons are made between the index numbers given in table I 
above and corresponding numbers previously published, it should be 
noted that differences between the index numbers for any city at differ- 
ent dates may be due either to changes in the level of real wages in 
that city between those dates or to changes in the level of real wages 
in London. The index numbers thus show only proportionate changes 
in the levels of real wages in relation to those in London. In order 
to avoid the difficulty in comparison due to changes in the level of real 
wages in London, table II is given showing index numbers of comparative 
real wages in various cities on the basis of real wages in London in July 
1924 (= 100). 


TABLE Il. INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN VARIOUS 
CITIES BASED ON COST OF FOOD ONLY! 


(Base ; London, July 1924 = 100) 











Amsterdam 
Berlin 
Brussels 
Copenhagen 
Dublin 
Lisbon 
Lodz 
London 
Madrid 
Milan 
Ottawa 
Paris 
Philadelphia 
Prague 
Riga 

Rome 
Stockholm 
Sydney 
Tallinn 
Vienna 
Warsaw 





























1 Owing to a slight change in the composition of the baskets of provisions used for Prague, Stock- 
holm, Vienna, and Lisbon, the indexes from 1925 onwards are not strictly comparable with those for 
July 1924. 

The notes to table I apply also to table IT. 
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The method of calculating these index numbers was fully described 
in the Review for October 1924 and may be summarised here. The 
average level of the weekly wage rates in each of the capital cities is 
computed. For this purpose an unweighted average of the rates 
supplied is taken. The cost of a “ basket of provisions ” in each of the 
same capital cities is then computed from the returns of retail prices. 
It is not possible, owing to the widely varying importance of the different 
articles, to take an unweighted average of the retail prices ; the prices 
are therefore weighted according to the importance of the different 
commodities as determined by family budget enquiries. For this 
purpose six different series of weights are used, based primarily on family 
budget enquiries in Great Britain, Belgium, Germany, Sweden, Italy, 
and the United States of America. The number of times the average 
wage will purchase each of the six baskets of provisions is computed 
for each city, and the resulting figures are then converted to index 
numbers on the basis of London = 100. Thus an identical series of 
calculations is made for each city, using the same wage and price data, 
but on the assumption that the foods are consumed in the proportions 
shown by the six different family budget enquiries. An arithmetical 
average of these six index numbers is then taken, which gives the 
general average index numbers of real wages based on the purchasing 
power of the wages over the current items of food consumption. 

It must be emphasised that the comparative levels of real wages as 
shown by these index numbers are subject to the important reservations 
made in the Review for October 1924. In the first place the calculations 
are based on the wages of a few categories of workers only, and secondly, 
they are besed on the assumption that the whole of the worker’s wage 
is spent on the foodstuffs for which prices areobtained. From the ideal 
point of view a group of commodities should be formed including items 
not only of food but also of heating and lighting, clothing, house accom- 
modation, and various miscellaneous items of consumption, so that the 
purchasing power of the wages might be measured by budgets comprising 
all the main items of current consumption weighted according to their 
relative importance. 

In practice, it is impossible to construct such an ideal unit of measure- 
ment owing to differences in the items consumed in the different coun- 
tries, or, where similar items are found in the consumption budgets, to 
differences in their quantity and quality. A further difficulty is the lack 
of price data for many of the items. Consequently it has been found 
necessary to limit the calculation to a list of those articles of food which 
are common items in the consumption of working-class families in the 
countries covered. This limitation to the principal articles of food 
may diminish the value of the results, but it should be remembered that 
the expenditure on food constitutes the great part of family outgo, often 
reaching two-thirds of the expenditure. The effect of the exclusion of 
clothing, fuel and light, and rent from the calculations depends on the 
extent to which the relations existing between the level of the prices 
of these items and the level of food prices differs from country to country. 
In the case of fuel and light and clothing, the effect is probably small. 
In the case of rent, however, owing to the operation of rent restriction 
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legislation, the levels of rent and the proportion spent on rent in different 
countries differ widely. Information has been obtained as to the 
percentage of the totalexpenditure which goes in rent, and this informa- 
tion has been used to correct approximately the index numbers based 
on food alone. These corrected index numbers are given in the last 
column of table I. 

In spite of the numerous reservations which it is necessary to make, 
it is thought that these figures may serve as a rough indication of the 
relative level of real wages of adult male workers in certain groups of 
occupations in the different cities. 


Cost of Food in Different Cities 


The following table, in continuation of figures given in previous 
numbers of the Review, shows the cost of the baskets of provisions in 
the different cities in terms of gold. For this purpose, the average 
cost of each of the six baskets of provisions used for the calculation of 
the real wage index numbers is converted into dollars at the average 
rates of exchange ruling in the month of March 1928. The cities are 
given in order of increasing cost. 

The differences, though mainly the result of differences in prices of 
the foodstuffs in the various cities, are to some extent due to the fact 
that the prices quoted are not invariably for the same quality of article, 
and also due to factors affecting the rate of exchange. 
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Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1927 


INTERNATIONAL 
Germany-Poland 


* Vertrag iiber polnische landwirtschaftliche Arbeiter. Vom 24. November 


1927. 
Konwencja w sprawie polskich robotnikow rolnych. Dnia 24 listopada 1927, 
(Reichsgesetzblatt, II, 1928, No. 13, p. 168.) 


AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales 


Amended Regulations under the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926-1927. 
Dated 30 November 1927. (Government Gazette, No. 172, 2 December 1927.) 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T, = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; O. S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Trooda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeiteblatt; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail; 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; 8.R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders; Sb. z. 
an. = Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Ozecho- 
slovak Republic); L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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South Australia 


* An Act to amend the Immigration Act, 1923, and for other purposes. No. 1810. 
Assented to 14 December 1927. (Acts of the Parliament of South Australia, 1927.) 


Territory of Papua 
An Ordinance to amend the “ Native Labour Ordinance, 1911-1920”. No.1 
of 1928. Assented to 22 December 1927. 


BELGIUM 


Arrété royal du 15 décembre 1927 concernant : Emigration. — Inspection des 
émigrants a bord. (Moniteur belge, 1928, No. 1, p. 3.) 

Arrété royal du 22 décembre 1927 concernant: Ministre des Colonies, Caisse 
des veuves et orphelins [des fonctionnaires et employés]. Modifications aux statuts. 
(Moniteur belge, 1928, No. 5, p. 33.) 

Arrété royal du 24 décembre 1927 concernant: Institution d’un Office de la 
péche maritime. (Moniteur belge, 1928, No. 1, p. 11.) 


BRAZIL , 


Decreto n. 17.940, de 11 de outubro de 1927 : Regulamento das caixas de aposen- 


tadoria « pensdes dos Portuarios. 
[Decree No. 17940: Regulations for the Port Workers’ Superannuation and 


Pension Funds. Dated 11 October 1927.] 
Decreto n. 17.941, de 11 de outubro de 1927: Regulamento das caixas de 


aposentadoria e pensées dos ferroviarios. 
[Decree No. 17941: Regulations for the Railwaymen’s Superannuation and 


Pension Funds. Dated 11 October 1927.] 
DENMARK 


Indenrigsministeriets Bekendtgérelse af 23. December 1927 af Regler for Tilba- 
geholdelse af Arbejdsléshedsunderstéttelse til Daekning af Underholdsbidrag. 
(Socialt Tidsskrift, 1928, No. 1, p. B5.) 

{Notification of the Ministry of the Interior to issue rules for deductions from 
unemployment benefit to defray payments for maintenance. Dated 23 December 


1927.] 


FRANCE 


Loi relative a l’institution des commissions consultatives du travail et de l’agri 
culture dans les colonies de la Guadeloupe, de la Martinique et de la Réunion 
Du 31 décembre 1927. (J. O., 1928, No. 7, p. 282.) 


GERMANY 


* Gesetz iiber Wahlen nach der Reichsversicherungsordnung, dem Angestell- 
tenversicherungsgesetz und dem Reichsknappschaftsgesetz. Vom 8. April 1927. 
(R.G.BI., I, 1927, No. 16, p. 95.) 

Bekanntmachung, betreffend das Internationale Abkommen iiber das Verbot 
der Nachtarbeit der gewerblichen Arbeiterinnen vom 26. September 1906. Vom 
5. Dezember 1927. (R.G.BI., II, 1927, No. 53, p. 1124.) 

Bekanntmachung iiber die Ratifikation des Handels- und Schiffahrtsvertrags 
zwischen dem Deutschen Reiche und dem Kénigreiche der Serben, Kroaten und 
Slowenen [vom 6. Oktober 1927]. Vom 22. Dezember 1927. (R.G.BL., II, 1927, 
No. 57, p. 1186.) 

GUATEMALA 

Decreto Numero 950: [inmigracién de personas de origen turco, palestino, 

lebanés, arabe y sirio]. 31 de Agosto de 1927. (El Guatemalteco, 8de Septiembre 


de 1927, No. 20, p. 119.) 
[Decree No, 950: (immigration of persons of Turkish, Palestinian, Lebanon, 


Arab, and Syrian origin). Dated 31 August 1927.] 
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Reglamento para las labores en las panaderias. 14 de Noviembre de 1927. 
(El Guatemalteco, 30 de Noviembre de 1927, No. 89, p. 555.) 

(Regulations for work in bakeries. Dated 14 November 1927.] 

Decreto Numero 960 : Ley organica de Educacién Publica. 14 de Diciembre de 
1927. (El Guatemalteco, 17 de Diciembre de 1927, No. 4, p. 13.) 

[Decree No. 960 : National Education Act. Dated 14 December 1927.] 

Decreto Nimero 961: [obligando a toda persona o compania de formar su 
cuerpo de empleados con un 75 °/, de guatemaltecos, cuando menos]. 19 de Diciem- 
bre de 1927. (El Guatemalteco, 24 de Diciembre de 1927, No. 10, p. 62.) 

[Decree No. 961 (providing that not less than 75 per cent. of the employees of 
any individual or company shall be Guatemalan citizens). Dated 19 December 
1927.] 

Reférmase el Reglamento para las labores de las panaderias. 19 de Diciembre 
de 1927. (El Guatemalteco, 30 de Diciembre de 1927, No. 15, p. 92.) 

{Amendment of the Regulations (of 14 November 1927) respecting work in 
bakeries. Dated 19 December 1927.] 


MOROCCO 


Décret du 27 décembre 1927 (3 rejeb 1346) supprimant les déchéances appliquées 
aux marocains victimes d’accidents du travail en Tunisie. (Bulletin officiel du Maroc. 
1928, No. 806, p. 954.) 


NORWAY 


Lov om forandringer i og tillegg til lov om statskontroll med skibes sjédyktighet, 
Nr. 1. 24 juni 1927. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1927, No. 28, p. 547.) 

{Act to amend and supplement the Act (ot 9 June 1903) respecting State super- 
vision of the seaworthiness of ships and the supplementary Acts (of 18 September 
1909 and 16 February 1923). Dated 24 June 1927.) 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Przemyslu i Handlu z dnia 28 listopada 1927 r, w 
sprawie wykonywania czynnosci komiwojazeréw i samodzielnych ajentéw hand- 
lowych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 111, poz. 944, p. 1590.) 

{Order of the Minister of Industry and Commerce respecting the employment 
of commercial travellers and independent commercial agents. Dated 28 November 
1927.) 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Przemyslu i Handlu z dnia 30 listopada 1927 r. 0 
utworzeniu izb przemyslowo-handlowych, wyznaczeniu ich siedzib i okregéw. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 111, poz. 945, p. 1594.) 

i« [Order of the Minister of Industry and Commerce respecting the establishment 
of chambers of commerce and industry, and their headquarters and areas. Dated 
30 November 1927.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Przemyslu i Handlu z dnia 7 grudnia 1927 r. wydane 
W porozumieniu z Ministrem Spraw Wewnetrznych oraz co do §§ 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
11,12z Ministrem Robét Publicznych, co do §§ 4, 5, 40, 43 z Ministrem Pracy i 
Opieki Spolecznej, a zawierajace przepisy wykonawocze do rozporzadzenia Prezy- 
denta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 7 czerwea 1927 r. o prawie przemyslowem. (Dziennik 
Ustaw, 1927, No. 111, poz. 942, p. 1581.) 

(Order of the Minister of Industry and Commerce in agreement with the Minister 
of the Interior (§§ 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12 also in agreement with the Minister of 
Public Works, and §§ 4, 5, 40 and 43 also in agreement with the Minister of Labour 
and Social Welfare) to issue administrative regulations under the Order issued by 
the President of the Republic on 7 June 1927, respecting industrial law. Dated 
7 December 1927.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Przemyslu i Handlu z dnia 9 grudnia 1927 r. wydane 
W porozumieniu z Ministrami: Wyzman Religijnych i Oswiecenia Publicznego, 
Spraw Wewnetrznych, Robét Publicznych, Spraw Wojskowych oraz Komunikacji 
Ww sprawie umiejetnosci zawodowej do prowadzenia przemyslu koncesjonowanego. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 111, poz. 943, p. 1587.) 

{Order of the Minister of Industry and Commerce in agreement with the Minis- 
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ters of Religious Knowledge and Education, the Interior, Public Works, War, 
and Communications, respecting permits to carry on industries under a concession. 
Dated 9 December 1927.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 23 grudnia 1927 r- 
w sprawie wykonania rozporzadzenia Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej o emigracji. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 6, poz. 37, p. 67.) 

(Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the administra- 
tion sf the Order of the President of the Republic concerning emigration. Dated 
23 December 1927.] 

PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 14:628 — Regula a forma de retribuicaéo dos trabalhos extraordina- 
rios nos diferentes estabelecimen os fabris do Estado. 26 de Novembro de 1927. 
(Diario do Govérno, 1927, No. 262, p. 2255.) 

[Order No. 14628 : regulations respecting the payment of overtime in various 
State industrial undertakings. Dated 26 November 1927.) 


RUMANIA 


Decizie No. 86839 din 17 Iunie 1927 privitoare la asigurarea de accidente fn 
tinuturile de peste munti. (Buletinul Muncii, 1927, No. 9-12, p. 399.) 
(Order respecting accident insurance in Transylvania. Dated 17 June 1927.] 


SALVADOR 


Decreto : Establécese el Registro de agrupaciones obreras y gremiales, organi- 
zadas legalmente en la Republica. 28 de Octubre de 1927. (Diario Oficial, 2 de 
Noviembre de 1927, No. 244, p. 1957.) 

[Decree to establish a register of workers’ and occupational organisations legally 
constituted in the Republic. Dated 28 October 1927.] 

* Decreto : Reglamento de conformidad con el Art. 11 del Decreto Legislativo 
de 31 de Mayo ultimo, referente a los empleados de comercio. 4 de Noviembre de 


1927. (Diario Oficial, 8 de Noviembre de 1927, No. 248, p. 1985.) 
{Decree issuing regulations under section 11 of the Legislative Decree of 31 May 
1927 respecting commercial employees. Dated 4 November 1927.] 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


An Ordinance to provide for the Protection of Children. No. 17 of 1927. Assented 
to 24 December 1927. (Straits Settlements Government Gazette, 1927, No. 108, 
Vol. LXII, p. 2355.) 
SWITZERLAND 
Appenzell (Outer Rhodes) 


Regulativ betrefiend die Arbeitslosenfiirsorge im Winter 1927/1928 (Winter- 
hilfe) im Kanton Appenzell A. Rh. Vom 8. November 1927. 


Zug 
* Gesetz iiber die Arbeitslosenversicherung vom 13. Oktober 1927. (Amtliche 
Sammlung der Gesetze und Verordnungen des Kantons Zug, 1927, No. 37, p. 291.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1928 


INTERNATIONAL 
Great Britain-Portugal 


Agreement between Great Britain and Portugal for the mutual recognition of 
load-line certificates, signed in London on 27 January 1928. 

Acérdo entre Portugal e a Inglaterra para o reconhecimento reciproco dos 
certificados das marcas de bordo livre, assinado em Londres, a 27 de Janeiro de 
1928. 

(Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 62, p. 526.) 
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Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom-Germany 


Agreement between the Central Employment Exchange Committee in Belgrade 
and the German Central Office for Workers respecting the recruiting and engagement 
of migrant agricultural workers for Germany in the territory of the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene Kingdom. Dated 22 February 1928. (Sluzbene Novine, 1928, No. 64-X IX.) 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth 
Regulations under the Navigation Act, 1912-1926. Navigation (Loading and 
Unloading) Regulations. Dated 29 February 1928. (C.S.R., 1928, No. 20.) 


Queensland 

Amended Regulation under ‘‘ The Unemployed Workers’ Insurance Acts, 
1922 to 1927”. Dated 23 February 1928. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1928, 
No. 63, p. 893.) 

Regulation, in pursuance of the provisions of ‘*‘ The Workers’ Compensation 
Acts, 1916 to 1926’. Dated 29 February 1928. (Queensland Government Gazette. 
1928, Vol. CXXX, No. 68, p. 977.) 


South Australia 


* An Act to enact special provisions relating to compensation to workmen for 
industrial disease contracted at Port Pirie, and for purposes incidental thereto. 
No. 1834. Assented to 5 January 1928. (Acts of the Parliaments of South Australia, 
1927.) 


AUSTRIA 


* Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung vom 4. Februar 
1928 iiber die Anzeige der durch Anstreicher-, Lackierer- oder Malerarbeiten 
veranlassten Bleivergiftungen. (B.G.Bl., 1928, 23. Stick, No. 74, p. 471.) 

Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 26. Marz 1928, betreffend Abanderung 
und Erganzung der Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 10. Marz 1922, B.G.BL., 
Nr. 145, tiber die Regelung der Ruhe-(Versorgungs-) geniisse der Staatsbahn- (Bun- 
desbahn-) angestellten sowie ihrer Hinterbliebenen, dann iiber Teuerungsmassnah- 
men fiir Pensionisten (Bundesbahnpensionsverordnung). (B.G.BL., 1928, 23. Stick, 
No. 84, p. 477.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung vom 22. Marz 
1928, betreffend Einreihung der Hausgehilfen in die Lohnklassen des Krankenver- 
Sicherungsgesetzes. (B.G.BI., 1928, 23. Stiick, No. 80, p. 474.) 

* Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung vom 24. Marz 
1928 iiber die Gewahrung von Ausnahmen vom Achtstundentagsgesetze fiir gewerb- 
liche SAgewerke. (B.G.BI., 1928, 23. Stiick, No. 82, p. 475.) 


BELGIUM 


Loi introduisant des mesures de transition dans la législation sur les pensions a 
charge du Trésor public et des caisses de prévoyance. Du 17 mars 1928. (Moniteur 
belge, 1928, Nos. 79-80, p. 1102.) 

Arrété royal du 17 janvier 1928 concernant: Exécution de la loi du 20 aodt 
1920 modifiée par celles du 10 décembre 1924 et du 20 juillet 1927 sur les pensions 
de vieillesse et de la loi du 10 décembre 1924 modifiée par celle du 20 juillet 1927 
relative a l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prépaturé. — Evaluation 
des ressources et procédure d’instruction des demandes de pension, de majoration 
de rente de vieillesse et d’allocation gratuite. (Moniteur belge, 1928, No. 47, p. 504.) 

Arrété royal du 18 janvier 1928 concernant : Exécution des dispositions de la 
loi du 10 décembre 1924 modifiée par celle du 20 juillet 1927 relative a l’octroi de 
la majoration de rente de vicillesse et de |’allocation gratuite de vieillesse. — Baréme 
par tranches. (Moniteur belge, 1928, No. 47, p. 513.) 

Arrété royal du 19 janvier 1928 concernant : Exécution de la loi du 20 aodt 
1920 modifiée par celles du 10 décembre 1924 et du 20 juillet 1927 sur les pensions 
de vieillesse et de la loi du 10 décembre 1924 modifiée par celle du 20 juillet 1927 
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relative a4 l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré. — Hospitalisés. 
(Moniteur belge, 1928, No. 47, p. 514.) 

Arrété royal du 20 janvier 1928 concernant : Exécution de la loi du 20 aodt 
1920 modifiée par celles du 10 décembre 1924 et du 20 juillet 1927 sur les pensions 
de vieillesse et de la loi du 10 décembre 1924 modifiée par celle du 20 juillet 1927 
relative 4 l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré.— Régles a 
suivre pour |’évaluation du taux de la rente alimentaire due par les enfants qui 
sont dans l’aisance et pour sa récupération par l’Etat en cas de non-paiement au 
demandeur de la pension. (Moniteur belge, 1928, No. 47, p. 518.) 

* Arrété royal du 28 janvier 1928 concernant : Loi du 14 juin 1921 instituant 
la journée de huit heures et la semaine de quarante-huit heures. — Industries 
soumises a l’influence des saisons (art. 5). (Moniteur belge, 1928, No. 33, p. 281.) 

Arrété royal déterminant, en application de la loi du 24 juillet 1927 relative a 
Ja réparation des dommages causés par les maladies professionnelles, les forma- 
lités 4 remplir pour la déclaration du nombre des ouvriers assujettis. Du 27 mars 
1928. (Moniteur belge, 1928, No. 93-94, p. 1404.) 


CANADA 
British Columbia 


Order establishing a minimum wage in the catering industry under the Male 
Minimum Wage Act. (No date.) (Labour Gazette, 1928, No. 3, p. 260.) 


CHILE 


* Decreto nimere 358. — Reglamenta, en la forma que se detalla, la organiza- 
cién sindical en la Repiblica. 29 de Febrero de 1928. (Diario Oficial, 1928, 
No. 15021, p. 1180.) 

[Decree No. 358 to regulate trade union organisation in the Republic. Dated 
29 February 1928.] 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Besluit van den Gouverneur-Generaal van Nederlandsch-Indie van 21 Februari 
1928 No. 1: Bekendmaking van den gewijzigden tekst der “ Bezoldigingsregeling 
Burgerlijke Landsdienaren 1925 ”’ en vaststelling van nieuwe bijlagen (‘‘ Herziene 
B.B.L. 1925 (1928) ’’). (Staatsblad van Nederlandsch-Indié, 1928, No. 38.) 

[Decree of the Governor-General No. 1: to promulgate the amended text of 
the Civil Servants’ Salaries Regulations, 1925, and to issue new appendices (Revised 
Civil Servants’ Salaries Regulations, 1925-1928). Dated 21 February 1928.) 

Besluit van den Gouverneur-Generaal van 22 Februari 1928 No. 17: Regeling 
van de erkenning van buitenlandsche scheepscertificaten (‘* Buitenlandsche Scheeps- 
certificatenverordening 1928 ’’). (Staatsblad van Nederlandsch-Indié, 1928, No. 40.) 

[Decree of the Governor-General No. 17: regulations for the recognition of 
foreign ships’ papers (Foreign Ships’ Papers Order, 1928). Dated 22 February 1928.] 


EGYPT 


Arrété portant modification a la liste des établissements incommodes, insalubres 
et dangereux. Du 17 mars 1928 (25 Ramadan 1346). (J. O. égyptien, 1928, No. 29, 
p. 3.) 


ESTONIA 


* Riigikogu poolt 22. martsil 1928. a. vastuvéetud 145. Meremeeste seadus. 
(Riigi Teataja, 1928, No. 28, p. 267.) 
[Seamen’s Act. Dated 22 March 1928.] 


FINLAND 


* Valtioneuvoston paatés, joka sisaltaa jarjestyschjetta leipomotyépaikkoja 
varten. 23 paivinad helmikuuta 1928. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1928, No. 80, 
p. 287.) 

Statsradets beslut, innefattande ordningsregler fér bageriarbetsplatser. Den 
23 februari 1928. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1928, No. 80, p. 287.) 
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{Resolution of the Council'of State to issue regulations for workplaces in 
bakeries. Dated 23 February 1928.) 

Sosialiministerién paatés maahéryrykattilain katsastuspiirien maAdrdamisesta. 
1 paivand maaliskuuta 1928. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1928, No. 100, p. 320.) 

Socialministeriets beslut angaende bestammande av besiktningsdistrikt fdr 
besiktning av landangpannor. Den 1 mars 1928. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 
1928, No. 100, p. 320.) 

(Order of the Ministry of Social Affairs to specify the districts for the inspection 
of steam boilers in rural] areas. Dated 1 March 1928.] 

Asetus Suomen ja Saksan vAlilla tapaturmavakuutuksesta Berlinissa 18 péivanaé 
kesikuuta 1927 tehdyn sopimuksen voimaasaattamisesta. 16 paivind maaliskuuta 
1928. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1928, No. 89, p. 303.) 

Férordning om bringande i verkstallighet av den mellan Finland och Tyskland 
i Berlin, den 18 juni 1927, undertecknade éverenskommelsen rérande olycksfalls- 
férsikring. Den 16 mars 1928. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1928, No. 89, p. 303.) 

[Order respecting the bringing into operation (on 3 April 1928) of the Treaty 
respecting accident insurance concluded in Berlin on 18 June 1927, by Finland and 
Germany. Dated 16 March 1928.] 


FRANCE 
Laws 


Loi tendant 4 la ratification du projet de convention concernant l’examen médi- 
cal obligatoire des enfants et des jeunes gens employés a bord des bateaux adopté 
par la Conférence internationale du Travail dans sa troisiéme session tenue 4 Genéve 
du 25 octobre au 19 novembre 1921. Du 15 mars 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 68, p. 3023.) 


Loi modifiant l’article 94 de la loi du 14 avril 1924 portant réforme du régime 
des pensions civiles et des pensions militaires. Du 16 mars 1928. (J. O., 1928, 
No. 67, p. 2974.) 

Loi étendant les dispositions du titre VI de la loi du 14 avril 1924 [portant 
réforme du régime des pensions civiles et des pensions militaires] aux retraités 
antérieurs 4 cette loi appartenant aux catégories de personnel admis, par applica- 
tion de l’article 69 au bénéfice de cette loi, ainsi qu’a leurs veuves et leurs orphelins. 
Du 16 mars 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 67, p. 2974.) 

Loi supprimant les déchéances prévues aux alinéas 16, 17 et 18 de l’article 3 
de la loi du 9 avril 1898 concernant les responsabilités des accidents dont les 
ouvriers sont victimes dans leur travail en faveur des protégés francais. Du 16 mars 
1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 67, p. 2975.) 

Loi portant ratification du décret du 18 décembre 1924 étendant le régime des 
allocations supplémentaires aux titulaires de rentes d’accidents de 30 a 49 °%/> 
servies en exécution du livre III du code des assurances sociales en vigueur 
dans les départements du Bas-Rhin, du Haut-Rhin et de la Moselle. Du 17 mars 
1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 77, p. 3598.) 

* Loi relative a l’organisation de l’apprentissage. Du 20 mars 1928. (J. O., 
1928, No. 70, p. 3184; Erratum, No. 71, p. 3313.) 

Loi portant réforme des régimes de retraites des ouvriers des établissements 
industriels de l’Etat. Du 21 mars 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 70, p. 3182.) 

Loi modifiant l’article 10 de la loi du 30 juin 1923 (art. 42, § 1°", des lois codifiées 
par le décret du 15 octobre 1926) en élevant de seize a dix-huit ans la limite de 
l’Age de l’apprenti. Du 21 mars 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 70, p. 3184.) 

Loi accordant aux invalides de guerre, titulaires de fonctions civiles, un droit & 
la retraite anticipée. Du 22 mars 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 71, p. 3312.) 

Loi étendant a toutes les veuves pensionnées au titre de la loi du 31 mars 1919 
le bénéfice de la loi du 2 janvier 1918 sur la rééducation professionnelle. Du 23 mars 
1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 72, p. 3374.) 

Loi portant ratification du décret du 31 décembre 1925, modifiant l’article 2 
du décret du 19 novembre 1921, ratifié par la loi du 6 mars 1923, relatif a l’applica- 
tion dans les départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin et de la Moselle de certaines 
dispositions concernant les taux maxima prévus par le code des assurances sociales 
en matiére d’assurance-accidents. Du 23 mars 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 79, p. 3719.) 
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Loi portant relévement des majorations de rente accordées aux mutilés du travail 
par la loi du 15 juillet 1922 et les lois subséquentes. Du 24 mars 1928. (J. O., 1928, 
No. 73, p. 3401.) 

Loi portant ratification du décret du 30 aoat 1925 maintenant en vigueur les 
dispositions des articles 1¢* et 2 du décret du 14 février 1924 attribuant des alloca- 
tions supplémentaires aux titulaires de rentes servies par l’institut d’assurance- 
invalidité de Strasbourg et par la caisse de pensions des chemins de fer d’Alsace 
et de Lorraine. Du 24 mars 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 82, p. 3902.) 

* Loi modifiant la loi du 8 juillet 1890 et étendant le pouvoir des délégués a la 
sécurité des ouvriers mineurs. Du 25 mars 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 74, p. 3479.) 

Loi sur le régime du pilotage dans les eaux maritimes. Du 28 mars 1928. 
{J. O., 1928, No. 78, p. 3673.) 

Loi accordant aux pensionnés de la caisse autonome de retraites des ouvriers 
mineurs une allocation spéciale pour 1928. Du 30 mars 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 78, 
p. 3676.) 

Loi relative au statut du personnel navigant de l’aéronautique. Du 30 mars 
1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 78, p. 3678.) 

Loi tendant a la ratification du projet de convention concernant le contrat d’en- 
gagement des marins adopté par la Conférence internationale du Travail, au cours 
de sa neuviéme session, tenue A Genéve du 7 au 24 juin 1926. Du 30 mars 1928. 
(J. O., 1928, No. 79, p. 3719.) 

Loi tendant 4 la ratification du projet de convention concernant l’égalité de 
traitement des travailleurs étrangers et nationaux en matiére de réparation des 
accidents du travail, adopté par la Conférence internationale du Travail, au cours 
de sa septiéme session, tenue 4 Genéve du 19 mai au 10 juin 1925. Du 30 mars 
1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 79, p. 3720.) 

Loi tendant a la ratification du projet de convention concernant la réparation 
des accidents du travail dans l’agriculture, adopté par la Conférence internationale 
du Travail], au cours de sa troisiéme session, tenue a Genéve du 25 octobre au 
19 novembre 1921. Du 30 mars 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 79, p. 3720.) 

Loi tendant a modifier et 4 compléter la loi du 22 juillet 1922 relative aux 
retraites des agents des chemins de fer secondaires d’intérét général, des chemins 
de fer d’intérét local et des tramways. Du 31 mars 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 79, 
p. 3720.) 


Orders 


Décret autorisant l’accession des indigénes non citoyens francais originaires 
des colonies du groupe de !’Afrique occidentale francaise 4 certains emplois publics. 
Du 23 février 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 53, p. 2387.) 

Décret déterminant les conditions de fonctionnement du fonds spécial de pré- 
voyance des blessés de la guerre victimes d’accidents du travail dans la zone fran- 
¢aise de l’empire chérifien. Du 13 mars 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 65, p. 2918.) 

Décret étendant les opérations de la caisse nationale d’assurance en cas d’acci- 
dents 4 la zone frangaise de l’empire chérifien. Du 13 mars 1928. (J. O., 1928, 
No. 65, p. 2919.) 

Décret autorisant la caisse nationale des retraites a gérer le fonds spécial de 
garantie institué par le dahir du 25 juin 1927 concernant les responsabilités des 
accidents dont les ouvriers sont victimes dans leur travail en zone francaise de 
Vempire chérifien. Du 13 mars 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 65, p. 2919.) 

Décret autorisant la caisse nationale des retraites 4 recevoir les capitaux consti- 
tutifs des rentes allouées en zone frangaise de l’empire chérifien conformément au 
dahir du 25 juin 1927 concernant les responsabilités des accidents dont les ouvriers 
sont victimes dans leur travail. Du 13 mars 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 65, p. 2920.) 

Décret portant promulgation de la convention et du protocole concernant le 
placement des marins, signés a Paris le 1¢* juin 1921 entre la France et la Belgique. 
Du 15 mars 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 69, p. 3136.) 

Décret portant promulgation du projet de convention concernant l’Age minimum 
d’admission des jeunes gens en qualité de soutiers ou chauffeurs, adopté par la 
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Conférence internationale du Travail au cours de sa troisiéme session tenue a 
Genéve du 25 octobre au 19 novembre 1921. Du 15 mars 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 69, 
p. 3138.) 

Décret portant promulgation du traité de travail signé 4 Bruxelles le 24 décembre 
1924 entre la France et la Belgique. Du 17 mars 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 69, p. 3137.) 

Décret fixant les relations de l’institut d’assurance sociale invalidité-vieillesse 
avec la caisse des pensions du réseau d’Alsace et de Lorraine. Du 23 mars 1928. 
(J. O., 1928, No. 85, p. 4014.) 

Décret étendant le régime de retraites du personnel ouvrier des établissements 
industriels de l’Etat aux ouvriers et ouvriéres travaillant dans les établissements 
militaires d’Alsace et de Lorraine. Du 27 mars 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 78, p. 3680.) 

Décret relatif aux opérations de jaugeage des bateaux de navigation intérieure. 
Du 29 mars 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 78, p. 3703.) 

Décret réglementant la venue en France des travailleurs indigénes algériens. 
Du 4 avril 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 83 p. 3951.) 

Décret relatif a la réduction du taux maximum d’intérét des préts consentis 
aux particuliers par les organismes d’habitations & bon marché. Du 4 avril 1928. 
(J. O. 1928, No. 83, p. 3954.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 


Freneh Establishments in India 


Arrété promulguant le décret du 14 février 1928 modifiant celui du 15 juin 1926 
portant application aux colonies de l’article 64 de la loi du 31 mars 1919 sur les 
pensions. Du 26 mars 1928. (J. O. des Etablissements francais dans |’ Inde, 1928, 
No. 13, p. 264.) 


French West Afriea 


Arrété promulguant en Afrique occidentale francaise le décret du 14 février 
1928, modifiant le décret du 15 juin 1926, portant application aux colonies de 
l’article 64 de la loi du 31 mars 1919 sur les pensions. Du 13 mars 1928. (J. O. 
de l’Afrique occidentale frangaise, 1928, No. 1227, p. 191.) 


Martinique 


Arrété portant promulgation, a la Martinique, de la loi du 31 décembre 1927, 
relative 4 l’institution des commissions consultatives du travail et de l’agriculture 
dans les colonies de la Guadeloupe, de la Martinique et de la Réunion. No. 201. 
Du 13 février 1928. (J. O. de la Martinique, 1928, No. 7, p. 108.) 


St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands 


Arrété promulguant dans la colonie le décret du 14 février 1928 modifiant le 
décret du 15 juin 1926 portant application aux colonies de l'article 64 de la loi 
du 31 mars 1919 sur les pensions. Du 22 mars 1928. (J. O. des Iles Saint-Pierre 
et Miquelon, 1928, No. 6, p. 261.) 


GERMANY 

Laws 

Gesetz tiber die Bereitstellung von Kredit zur Férderung des Kleinwohnungs- 
baues (Baukreditsgesetz 1928). Vom 7. Marz 1928. (R.G.BL, I, 1928, No. 7, p. 53.) 

Gesetz iiber die Weitergeltung von Uebergangsbestimmungen in der Arbeits- 
losenversicherung und in der Krisenunterstitzung. Vom 23. Mirz 1928. (R.G.BI., 
I, 1928, No. 12, p. 109.) 

* Gesetz tiber Leistungen in der Invaliden- und Angestelltenversicherung. 
Vom 29. Marz 1928. (R.G.BI., I, 1928, No. 14, p. 116.) 

* Gesetz zur Aenderung der Reichsversicherungsordnung, des Angestellten- 
versicherungsgesetzes und des Reichsknappschaftsgesetzes. Vom 29. Marz 1928. 
(R.G.BIL., I, 1928, No. 14, p. 117.) 

* Gesetz iber den Vertrag zwischen dem Deutschen Reiche und der Polnischen 
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Republik itber polnische landwirtschaftliche Arbeiter. Vom 31. Marz 1928. 
(R.G.BL., II, 1928, No. 13, p. 16’7.) 


Orders ° 


Bekanntmachung iiber die Ratifikation des am 18. Juni 1927 in Berlin unter- 
zeichneten deutsch-finnischen Uebereinkommens iiber Unfallversicherung. Vom 
6. Marz 1928. (R.G.BI., II, 1928, No. 8, p. 48.) 

Bekanntmachung iiber eine am 29. Februar 1928 abgeschlossene dritte Verein- 
barung zwischen der Deutschen Regierung und der Oesterreichischen Regierung 
in Angelegenheiten der Arbeitslosenunterstitzung und der Krisenunterstitzung 
(Notstandsaushilfe.) Vom 12. Marz 1928. (R.G.BI., II, 1928, No. 9, p. 55.) 

Verordnung zur Ergainzung der Verordnung iiber Krisenunterstiitzung fir 
Arbeitslose. Vom 23. Marz 1928. (R.G.BI., I, 1928, No. 12, p. 110.) 

Verordnung iiber Arbeitslosenunterstiitzung im Grenzverkehre mit Oesterreich. 
Vom 23. Marz 1928. (R.G.BI., I, 1928, No. 12, p. 110.) 

Verordnung iber Darlehen und Zinszuschiisse des Reichs und der Lander fir 
éffentliche Notstandsarbeiten (Verordnung iiber verstarkte Férderung). Vom 
29. Marz 1928. (R.G.Bi., I, 1928, No. 14, p. 126.) 

Bekanntmachung tiber die Ratifikation des deutsch-japanischen Handels- und 
Schiffahrtsvertrags (vom 20. Juli 1927). Vom 3. April 1928. (R.G.BI., II, 1928, 
No. 16, p. 238.) 

Verordnung zur Durchfihrung des Gesetzes iber Leistungen in der Invaliden- 
und Angestellitenversicherung. Vom 3. April 1928. (R.G.BI., I, 1928, No. 16, 


p. 138.) 


Prussia 
Verordnung tiber Mieterschutz bei Neubauten. Vom 16. Marz 1928. Nr. 13320. 
(R.Arb.Bl., 1928, No. 11, p. 1132.) 


GREECE 


* Act No. 3453 respecting strikes of public employees. Dated 14 March 1928. 
(Eph. Kyb., 1928, No. 35, p. 251.) 

Decree respecting the examination for a captain’s certificate for sailing vessels 
in the coasting trade (in the Mediterranean and the inland seas communicating 
with the Mediterranean). Dated 9 February 1928. (Eph. Kyb., 1928, No. 33, p.235.) 

Decree to amend the second paragraph of section 14 of the Decree of 1 March 
1927 instituting the Seamen’s House. Dated 24 February 1928. (Eph. Kyb., 1928. 
No. 33, p. 237.) 

Decree respecting the examination for engineers in the mercantile marine. 
Dated 5 March 1928. (Epb. Kyb., 1928, No. 30, p. 217.) 


HONDURAS 


Decreto Num. 43. [Seguridad en las empresas mineras.] 16 de Febrero de 1928. 
(Boletim Legislativo, 1928, No. 12, p. 97.) 
[Decree No. 43 : safety regulations for mining undertakings. Dated 16 February 
1928. ] 
HUNGARY 


A m. kir. minisztérium 1.200/1928. M.E. szamu rendelete a Budapesti Kereske- 
delmi Betegségi Biztosito Intézetnél valo betegségi biztositas kételezettségének 
kiterjesztése targyaban. 1928. évi marcius ho 9-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1928, 
60. szam, p. 1.) 

[Order ot the Royal Hungarian Council of Ministers No. 1200/1928 M.E. to 
extend the liability to insurance with the Budapest Sickness Insurance Jnstitution 
tor Commerce. Dated 9 March 1928.] 


A m. kir. népjoléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 1.026/eln. 1928 N.M.M. szamu 
rendelete a budapesti kir. munkasbiztositasi birosaghoz valasztando ilnékék 
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szamanak szaporitasaro]. 1928. évi marcius ho 13-An. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1928, 
63. zam, p. 1.) 

(Order o1 the Royal Hungarian Minister of Social Weifare and Labour No. 1026/- 
1928 N.M.M. to increase the number of assessors to be elected to the Budapest 
Workers’ Insurance Court. Dated 13 March 1928.] 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Acht na bPinsean Sean Aoise, 1928 (Uimh. i de ’28). 30adh la de Mharta, 1928. 
Old Age Pensions Act, 1928 (No. 1 of 1928). Assented to 30 March 1928. 
(Iris Oifigiuil, 1928, No. 27, p. 468.) 


ITALY 


Legge 16 febbraio 1928, n. 334. Conversione in legge del R. decreto legge 23 giu- 
gno 1927, n. 1159, concernente |’estensione al personale degli enti locali delle norme 
relative alla soppressione e riduzione delle indennita di caro viveri. (Numero di 
pubblicazione : 762.) (G. U., 1928, No. 58, p. 1035.) 

[Act No. 334, to confirm Legislative Decree No. 1159 of 23 June 1927 respecting 
the extension to the employees of local authorities of the rules concerning the 
abolition and reduction of the cost-of-living bonus. Dated 16 February 1928.] 

Legge 16 febbraio 1928, n. 517. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 
20 marzo 1927, n. 458, relativo al censimento generale degli esercizi industriali e 
commerciali. (Numero di pubblicazione : 976.) (G. U., 1928, No. 76, p. 1355.) 

[Act No. 517 to convert into an Act Legislative Decree No. 458 of 20 March 
1927 concerning the general census of industrial and commercial undertakings. 
Dated 16 February 1928.] 

Legge 23 febbraio 1928, n. 439. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 
17 marzo 1927, n. 386, che disciplina il lavoro nei grandi panifici tecnicamente 
organizzati con forni a fuoco continuo. (Numero di pubblicazione : 889.) (G. U.. 
1928, No. 68, p. 1224.) 

{Act No. 439, to confirm Legislative Decree No. 386 of 17 March 1927 issuing 
regulations for work in large bakeries scientifically organised with continuous ovens. 
Dated 23 February 1928.] 

Legge 8 marzo 1928, n. 432. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 20 marzo 
1927, n. 402, che proroga per un altro biennio le disposizioni limitatrici della facolta 
d@’inscrizione nelle matricole della gente di mare. (Numero di pubblicazione : 865.) 
(G. U., 1928, No. 67, p. 1202.) 

[Act No. 432, to confirm Legislative Decree No. 402 of 20 March 1927 to extend 
for a further two years the provisions limiting the right to be entered in the seamen’s 
registers. Dated 8 March 1928.] 

Regio decreto-legge 26 febbraio 1928, n. 355. Riordinamento del personale dell’ 
Amministrazione coloniale. (Numero di pubblicazione : 773.) (G. U., 1928, No. 58, 
p. 1038.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 355, to reorganise the staff of the Colonial Department. 
Dated 26 February 1928.] 

* Regio-decreto 26 febbraio 1928, n. 471. Norme per la decisione delle contro- 
versie individuali del lavoro. (Numero di pubblicazione : 901.) (G. U., 1928, No. 69, 
p. 1248.) 

[Royal Decree No. 471 respecting the settlement of individual labour disputes. 
Dated 26 February 1928.] 


MOROCCO 


Arrété viziriel du 10 mars 1928/18 ramadan 1346 portant réglementation de la 
création et du fonctionnement des économats dans les chantiers, exploitations 
agricoles ou industrielles, mines et carriéres éloignés des centres de ravitaillement 
(Bulletin officiel, 1928, No. 804, p. 792.) 


* Dahir du 10 mars 1928/18 ramadan 1346 complétant le dahir du 13 juillet 
1926/2 moharrem 1345 relatif au paiement des salaires des ouvriers et employés, 
et aux économats. (Bulletin officiel, 1928, No. 804, p. 792.) 
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NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den 19den Maart 1928, tot nadere wijziging van het Koninklijk 
besluit van 31 Juli 1880 (Staatsblad no. 121), houdende bepalingen ter verzekering 
van de veiligheid der reizigers met openbare middelen van vervoer. (Staatsblad, 
1928, No. 72.) 

(Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 31 July 1880 (Staatsblad No. 121) issuing 
safety regulations for travellers in public conveyances. Dated 19 March 1928.] 

[Hours of work not to exceed 12 in the day and 55 in the week.] 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 7 marca 1928 r. w sprawie 
uzupelnienia niektorych przepisow obowinzujacych ustaw w dziedzinie ubezpiec- 
zenia od wypadkow na obszarze b. dzielnicy rosyjskiej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928- 
No. 27, poz. 254, p. 509.) 

(Order ot the President of the Republic to supplement certain provisions of the 
Acts in force respecting accident insurance in territory formerly belonging to 
Russia. Dated 7 March 1928.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej w porozumieniu z Ministrem 
Spraw Zagranicznych z dnia 9 lutego 1928 r. w sprawie czesciowego wstrzymania 
emigracji. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 26, poz. 239, p. 461.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the partial 
suspension of emigration. Dated 9 February 1928.} 

* Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczpospolitej z dnia 6 marca 1928 r. w sprawie 
zmiany art. 5 rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 24 listopada 1927 
r. 0 ubezpieczeniu pracownikow umyslowych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 26, 
poz. 231, p. 457.) 

{Order of the President of the Republic to amend section 5 of his Order cf 
24 November 1927 respecting the insurance o1 intellectual workers. Dated 6 March 


1928.] 


Silesia 

Rozporzadzenie Slaskiej Rady Wojewodzkiej z dnia 20. lutego 1928 r. 0 obo 
wiazkowem ubezpieczeniu, uprawnieniu do ubezpieczenia sie na wydadek choroby 
i o placach zasadniczych w Kasach Chorych. (Dziennik Ustaw Slaskich, 1928. 
No. 5, poz. 11, p. 15.) 

(Order ot the Silesian Provincial Counci: respecting compulsory and voluntary 
sickness insurance and basic wages for sickness funds. Dated 20 February 1928.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 15:191—- Ratifica o Acérdo entre Portugal e a Inglaterra para o 
reconhecimento reciproco dos certificados das marcas de bordo livre. 8 de Margo 
de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 62, p. 526.) 

[Decree No. 15191 to ratify the Agreement (signed in London on 27 January 
1928) between Great Britain and Portugal for the mutual recognition of load line 
certificates. Dated 8 March 1928.] 

* Decreto no. 15:335 — Determina a inscric¢aéo maritima do pesoal empregado 
na marinha mercante. 31 de Marco de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 81, 
p. 770.) 

[Decree No. 15335 respecting the registration of persons employed in the mercan- 
tile marine. Dated 31 March 1928.] 

Decreto no. 15:372 — Regula as condigées da seguranga da navegacéo. 9 de 
Abril de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 86, p. 928.) 

(Order No. 15372: regulations respecting safety conditions on board ship 
Dated 9 April 1928.] 

Decreto no. 15:342 — Cria a Caixa Nacional de Previdéncia, integrada nos 
servicos do Instituto de Seguros Sociais Obrigatorios e de Previdéncia Geral, que 
passa a denominarse Instituto Nacional de Seguros e Previdéncia. — Remodela o 
exercicio geral da industria de seguros. — Cria o Fundo Permanente de Previ- 
déncia Social. 11 de Abril de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 82, p. 792.) 

[Decree No. 15342 to set up the National Welfare Fund in the Social Welfare 
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and Compulsory Socia] Insurance Institution (to be known in future as the National 
Insurance and Welfare Institution), to reorganise social insurance, and to create 
a Permanent Social Weifare Fund. Dated 11 April 1928.] 
* Decreto no. 15:343 — Promulga a organizacao do seguro social obrigatorio na 
invalidez e velhice. 11 de Abrii de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 82, p. 792.) 
{Decree No. 15343 respecting the organisation of compulsory invalidity and 
old-age insurance. Dated 11 April 1928.] 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES 
Angola 
Diploma Legislativo No. 704 :— Aprova o Estatuto Organico dos Servicos de 
Colonizacéo. 9 de Marco de 1928. (Boletim Oficial de Angola, 1928, No. 10, p. 67.) 
(Legislative Decree No. 704 to approve the general regulations for colonisation. 
Dated 9 March 1928.] 


Portuguese Guinea 


Portaria no. 29 fixando a remuneracao do trabalhador indigena empregado nos 
servicos do Estado e nos servicos agricolas e industriaes dos particulares. 
Marco de 1928. (Boletim Oficial da Guiné, 1928, No. 10, p. 133.) 

{Order No. 29 to fix the remuneration of natives in the service of the State and 
in private industrial and agricultural undertakings. Dated 5 March 1928.] 


rc 


5 de 


RUMANIA 


Decret no. 706.— Modificarea | § 4, alinea 4] regulamentului farmaciilor. 13 Mar- 
tie 1928. (Monitorul Oficial, 1928, No. 69, p. 2519.) 

[Decree No. 706, to amend (section 4, paragraph 4 of) the regulations for phar- 
macies. Dated 13 March 1928.) 


SPAIN 


Real decreto relativo a la organizacién del Cuerpo de Ingenieros Industriales 
al servicio del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio y Industria. 2 de Marzo de 1928. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1928, No. 67, p. 1492.) 

[Royal Decree respecting the organisation of the Industrial Expert Inspectorate 
of the Ministry of Labour, Commerce, and Industry. Dated 2 March 1928.) 

Real decreto aprobando el Libro 1°, que se inserta, del texto refundido del 
Estatuto de la Formacién técnica industrial, y derogando todas las disposiciones 
que se opongan al mismo. 9 de Marzo de 1928. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1928, No. 71, 
p. 1604.) 

{Royal Decree to approve Book I of the revised text of the Technical Education 
Regulations, and to repeal all provisions contrary thereto. Dated 9 March 1928.] 


Real orden relativa al pago del canon de las emigrantes e inmigrantes. 20 de 
Marzo de 1928. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1928, No. 90, p. 2021.) 

{Royal Order respecting the payment of the tax on tickets supplied to emigrants 
and immigrants. Dated 20 March 1928.] 

Real orden dictando reglas en cuanto a las reclamaciones previas que se dirijan 
a las Compajiia de Ferrocarriles por sus obreros, a la pericién de la reunién de los 
Comités paritarios, y respecto a la competencia y forma de funcionar de los mismos. 
21 de Marzo de 1928. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1928, No. 85, p. 1910.) 

{Royal Order to tay down rules concerning the preliminary objections addressed 
to railway companies by their employees, demands for the calling of the joint 
committees, and the competence and procedure of the said committees. Dated 
21 March 1928.] 


SWEDEN 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungoérelse angaende undantag fér medborgare i Polen fran vissa 
bestammelser i lagen den 17 juni 1916 (nr 235) om férsikring fdr olycksfall i arbete. 
Den 9 mars 1928. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1928, No. 47, p. 75.) 

[Royal Notification respecting the exemption oi Polish nationals from certain 
provisions ot the Act of 17 June 1916, respecting insurance against industrial 
accidents. Dated 9 March 1928.] 
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SWITZERLAND 
Zug 


Voliziechungsverordnung zum Gesetz tiber die Arbeitslosenversicherung. Vom 
7. Januar 1928. (Amtl. Sammlung der Gesetze u. Verordnungen des Kantons Zug, 
1928, No. 39, p. 311.) 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Government Notice No. 60, 1928, to provide that the Mines and Works Act, 
1911, Amendment Act, 1926 (Act No. 25 of 1926) shall come into operation on the 
17 March 1928. Dated 16 March 1928. (Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 
1928, Vol. LXXI, No. 1692, p. 505.) 





Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Oifiee, International Labour Conjerence. Eleventh Session, 
Geneva, 1928. Report of the Director. Part l. ut + 273 pp. Part Il. Summary of 
Annual Reports under Article 408. Geneva, 1928. 

The Report of the Director of the International Labour Office to the Eleventh 
Session of the International Labour Conference deals with the work of the Organi- 
sation from 1 January to 31 December 1927. On some points tlfe record given 
overlaps into 1928. 

Part I reviews the general activity of the Organisation during the year : ques- 
tions of organisation, international information, relations, and results obtained. 
This first part is published also in French, German, and Spanish. 

Part II contains the summary of the annual reports submitted by the Govern- 
ments, in accordance with Article 408 of the Treaty of Versailles, on the measures 
taken by them to give effect to Conventions which they have ratified. This is 
tollowed by an appendix containing the Report of the Committee of Experts 
appointed to examine these reports. This part of the Report is published in 
French and in English only. 


International Labour Conference. Eleventh Session, Geneva, 1928. Pre- 
vention of Industrial Accidents. Supplementary Report. Item Il on the Agenda. 
First Discussion. Geneva, 1928. 68 pp. 

This supplement to the technical report prepared for submission to the 1928 
Session of the International Labour Conference (cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XVII, No. 4, April 1928, p. 605) contains supplements to the tables and 
lists relating to the legislations ot certain British Dominions, Hungary, and Poland 


(including relevant material from the former Russian, Austrian, and German legis- 
lations which are still in force in various parts of the country). The volume is 
also published in French and in German. 


International Labour Conference. Eleventh Session, Geneva, May 1928, 
(a) Report on Minimum Wage-Fizxing Machinery. First Item on the Agenda. 
Second Discussion. vit + 149 pp. (b) Supplementary Report on Minimum Wage 
Fixing Machinery. First Item on the Agenda. Second Discussion. 35 pp. Geneva, 
1928. 

The Tenth Session of the International Labour Conference (1927) held a pre- 
liminary discussion on the question of minimum wage-fixingjmachinery and drew 
up a Questionnaire on the subject for consulting the Governments as to the nature 
of the proposals which might be submitted to the Eleventh Session (1928), with a 
view to the adoption of Draft Conventions or Recommendations. The above 
Report contains the replies of the Governments to the Questionnaire which had 
been received by the International Labour Office by 21 January 1928, and certain 
draft proposals based on those replies. 

The supplementary report contains the replies to the Questionnaire received 
subsequent to 21 January 1928. 

These volumes are also published in French and in German. 


Benefits of the German Sickness Insurance System from the Point of View 
of Social Hygiene. By Franz Gotpmann, M.D., and Alfred Grotsaun, M.D. 
Studies and Reports, Series M (Social Insurance), No. 8. Geneva, International 
Labour Office ; London P.S. King and Son, 1928. xm + 188 pp. 4s. ; $1. 

In accordance with a proposal made by the Government of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, the Sixth Assembly of the League of Nations instructed the Health 
Section to examine, in agreement with the International Labour Office, the prin- 
ciples of collaboration between health authorities and social insurance institutions 
in the sphere of the prevention of disease. An international Committee, consisting 
of equal numbers of sickness insurance experts, designated by the Governing 
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Body of the International Labour Office. and public health experts. designated 
by the Healtn Committee, was requested to analyse the present situation and 
study how a rational programme for the protection of public health, providing 
for the co-ordination of the work ot the interested institutions and departments, 
might best be prepared. 

The importance, from the international standpoint, of the development of the 
factor of prevention of disease was also emphasised at the Tenth Session of the 
International Labour Conference (1927) during the discussion on the two Draft 
Conventions and the Recommendation concerning the general principles of sickness 
insurance. 

The problem of prevention has received more attention in Germany than in 
most other countries. The above study, prepared by eminent specialists, should 
therefore prove a valuable contribution to the work of international research. It 
describes the German sickness insurance benefits, estimates their value from the 
point of view of public health, and analyses the work done and results obtained 
by insurance in reducing the risks of infection, preventing disablement, and 
maintaining the health of the insured and their families. 

The authors also study the outlines of a national health programme for the 
State and the relations or links that there are or should be between insurance 
institutions and public health services. 

The volume is also published in French and in German. The German edition is 
published by the firm of Carl Heyman, Berlin. 


Wages and Hours of Work in the Coal-Mining Industry. Studies and 
Reports, Series D (Wages and Hours of Work), No. 18. Geneva, International 
Labour Office ; London, P.S. King and Son, 1928. xrx + 279 pp. 6s. ; $1.50. 

This volume contains the results of an enquiry into hours of labour and wages 
in the European coal industry in 1925, undertaken by the Internationa! Labour 
Office as a result of a resolution of the Committee of the International Miners’ 
Federation submitted to the Seventh Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence (1925) and of a resolution passed by the Conference. The difficulties which 
surrounded the carrying out of the task imposed upon the Office are fully set forth 
in the preface, while the methods of compiling statistics of hours of labour and wages 
in the coal industry are explained in Part I. The survey, by the thoroughness of 
its methods and the soundness of its results, will, it is hoped, prove a sure starting 
point for more extensively developed and more fruitful researches. 

The study is also published in French and a German edition will appear later. 


IIlo Congresso Internationale di Organizzazione Scientifica del Lavoro. Aiti. 
Part 1. Resoconti del Congresso. 184 pp. Rome, 1927. 

The above volume contains the report of the Third International Congress on 
Scientific Management held in Rome, 5-8 September 1927. The principal reports 
submitted were the subject of a note in the International Labour Review, Vol. X V1}, 
No. 4, April 1928, p. 606. 


International Couneil of Women. Biennial Report, 1925-1927. Edited by Miss 
Elsie M. ZimMERN. London, 1927. 460 pp. 


International Federation oi the Technical Press. Troisiéme Congrés international 
de la Presse technique organisé par la Fédération Internationale de la Presse technique 
et sous les auspices de I’ Association allemande des Editeurs de Revues techniques et 
professicnnelles: Berlin, 1927. Paris. 238 pp. 

Proceedings of the Third International Congress of the Technical Press held at 
Zerlin in 1927. 


OFFICTAT, PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 


Invalid and Old Age Pensions. Statements for the Twelve Months ended 30 June 
1927. Melbourne, 1927. 10 pp. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES 


New South Wales Statistical Register for 1925-1926. Sydney, 1927. x1v + 746 pp. 
Paper cover 7s. 6d.; cloth 12s. 6d. 


QUEENSLAND 


Department of Labour. Report of the Director of Labour and Chief Inspector of 
Factories and Shops for the Year ended 30 June 1927. Brisbane, 1927. 46 pp. 1s. 3d. 


CANADA 
Ministry of Agriculture. Report for the Year ended 31 March 1927, Ottawa, 
1927. 136 pp. 30 cents. 


FINLAND 

Statistiske Centralbyran. Bureau eentral de statistique. Stfatistisk Arsbok fér 
Finland 1927. Annuaire statistique de Finlande. Nouvelle Série. Vingt-cinquiéme 
annee 1927. Helsingfors, 1927. xx1 + 349 pp. 

Statistical year book for 1927. 


GERMANY 

Reichsarbeitsministerium. Ausfiihrungsvorschriften zum Gesetz iiber Arbeits- 
vermitilung und Arbeitslosenversicherung. 42. Sonderheft zum Reichsarbeitsblatt. 
Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1928. 276 pp. 

Regulations relating to the administration of the Act on placing and unemploy- 
ment insurance. 


Reichsgesundheitsamt. Arbeiten. Neunundfinfzigster Band. Drittes Heft. 
Sonder-Abdruck aus der Medizinischen Welt, 1927, Jg. 1, S. 338, pp. 429-466. 
Berlin, Julius Springer, 1928. 

Describes the work of the German Federal Department of Public Health. 


PRUSSIA 


Ministerium fii Handei und Gewerbe. Grubensicherheitsamt. Die Gas- und Kohlen- 
staubgefahr im preussischen Bergbau im Jahre 1926. Finfter Preussischer Schlag- 
wetterbericht. Sonderdruck aus der Zeitschrift fiir das Berg-, Hitten- und Salinen- 
wesen im Preussischen Staate 1927, pp. B. 540-B. 581. Berlin. 


Report on accidents due to firedamp and on safety measures in Prussian mines 
in 1926. 


Ministerium fiir Volkswohlfahrt. Die Lage der arbeitslosen Jugend in Deutsch- 
land. By Ernst Herrnstapt. Veréffentlichungen des Prussischen Ministeriums 
far Volkswohlfart aus dem Gebiete der Jugendpflege, der Jugendbewegung und 
der Leibesibungen II. Berlin, 1927. 62 pp. 1 mark. 

This pamphlet furnishes statistical data on the fluctuations in unemployment 
among young workers of fourteen to sixteen in Germany from the end of the war 
down to September 1927. The ‘author examines the different aspects of the 
problem of assistance to the various categories of young workers and describes the 
measures taken in this respect by local authorities and by the Government : 
unemployment relief, placing (especially in rural areas), vocational and general 
education, sports, and so on. Extracts from a number of local reports (showing 
the organisation of relief, expenditure, etc.), the text of Government orders, and 
a bibliography of literature on unemployment of young workers are also included. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Department of Overseas Trade. Report on the Financial and Commercial Situa- 
lion of Austria to October 1927. By O. S. Puitipotts, O.B.E. 48 pp. 1s. 6d. 


Report on the Financial and Economie Conditions in Uruguay. Dated 
September 1927. By The Hon. E.S. Scott,C.M.G., M.V.O. 30 pp. 1s. London 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 
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Report on the Economic, Commercial and Industrial Situation of Sweden. 
December 1927. By H. Kersuaw, O.B.E. 44 pp. 1s. 6d. 


Report on the Economie Situation in Belgium in 1927. By J. Picton 
Baaao, together with an Annez on the Economic Situation in the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg. 156 pp. As. 


Report on the Finance and Commerce of Persia, 1925-1927. By E. H. 
LINGEMAN. 51 pp. 1s. 6d. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 


In addition to information on the economic and financial position in the 
countries dealt with, the above reports give some data relating to social questions 
and labour conditions. 


Medical Researeh Couneil. Industrial Fatigue Researeh Board. Two Contribu- 
tions to the Experimental Study of the Menstrual Cycle. 1. Its Influence on Mental 
and Muscular Efficiency. By C. M. Sowron and C. S. Myers, M.D., F.R.S. 
II. Jts Relation to General Functional Activity. By E. M. BepaLe, M.A. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 1v + 67 pp. 2s. 6d. 

The report contains the results of two investigations conducted on different 
lines. In the first, selected tests of mental and muscular efficiency were applied 
daily over periods ranging from six to nine months to thirteen University students 
and sixteen factory operatives. The data were then analysed and the performances 
about the time of menstruation compared with those during the inter-menstrual 
period. The conclusions reached are that the influence of normal menstruation 
is not greater than other influences of an accidental nature which may affect the 
performance of the tests at other times, and that the nature of that influence varies 
in different women and with their social status. During the menstrual period some 
show a worse, others a better performance of the tests, while in others the menstrual 
period appears to have no influence. 

The second investigation deals with the more physiological effects of menstrua- 
tion, systematic observations of basal metabolism, body temperature, and other 
physiological phenomena having been made over a period of three months. The 
results tend to show a slight fall of functional activity during menstruation, but 
there is no evidence to show that a normal, healthy woman is rendered physio- 
logically ineffective during that period. 

The combined results of the two investigations, the report states, whilst indicat- 
ing the existence in some individuals of slight variations in efficiency and functional 
activity during the menstrual cycle, confirm the more recent work on the subject 
in indicating that this strictly physiological phenomenon has, as a rule, no notice- 
able effect on working capacity amongst normal healthy women. 


Mines Department. Regulations and Orders Relating to Mines under the Coal 
Mines Act, 1911. 1927 Edition. Including Orders up to 1 January 1928. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. v1 + 184 pp. 1s. 


Safety in Mines Researeh Board. Wire Ropes for Mines: Some Notes 
regarding their Manufacture and Use. Paper No. 41. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1928. 76 pp. 1s. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Markets and Fairs in England and Wales. 
Part II. Midland Markets. Economic Series, No. 14. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1927. 161 pp. 6d. 


Ministry of Labour. The London Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment. 
Fourth Annual Report, 1927. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 17 pp. 4d. 


Registry of Friendly Societies. Return showing Details of Membership, Income, 
Expenditure and Funds of Registered Trade Unions with 10,000 or more Members 
in the Years 1925 and 1926. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 9 pp. 3d. 

Report by His Britannic Majesty’s Government to the Council of the League of 
Nations on the Administration of Palestine and Trans-Jordan for the year 1926. 
103 pp. 

Economic conditions in Palestine during the period under review were less 
prosperous than in the previous year. As a result, there was, throughout the local 
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Jewish community, considerable unemployment and a marked tendency to emi- 
grate. In spite of the trade depression that set in towards the end of 1925, and 
affected noticeably Jaffa and Tel-Aviv, local (Jewish) industries were maintained, 
and even to some degree developed. From the labour point of view, it is important 
to note that the official standing Committee on labour questions devoted particular 
attention to the employment of women and to the inspection of factories, and 
drafted legislation which has now been passed. 

In Trans-Jordan, steady progress within the very limited financial resources of 
the local government is recorded in almost every branch of the Administration. 
Among the more important measures passed during the year may be mentioned 
the Public Health Ordinance, and the Unhealthy Trades, Industries, and Public 
Establishments Ordinance. 


Treasury. National Health Insurance Acts, 1924 and 1926. Fourteenth Report 


on the Work of the National Insurance Audit Department, 1927. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1928. 28 pp. 9d. 


HUNGARY 

Ministére de la Prévoyance sociale et du Travail. La protection de l’enfance par 
Etat hongrois royal. Par Aladar Pettko-Szandtner de FetséprietTHoma. Buda- 
pest. 23 pp. illustr. 

Describes State measures for child welfare in Hungary. 


INDIA 


Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statisties. Large Industrial Establish- 
ments in India. Calcutta, Govt. of India Central Publication Branch, 1927. x1 
121 pp. Rs. 5-12 or 9s. Gd. 


BOMBAY 


Labour Oifice. Report of an Enquiry into Deductions from Wages or Payments 
in respect of Fines. Bombay, 1928. 94 + x1v pp. Rs. 1-7 or 2s. 6d. 


MADRAS 

Fisheries Department. Administration Report for the Year 1925-1926. By B. 
SunparA Raj, M.A.. Ph.D. Report No. 1 of 1927. Madras Fisheries Bulletin. 
Vol. XXI. Madras, Govt. Press, 1927. tv + 9f pp. 


IRISH FREE STATE 

Committee on the Relief of Unemployment, 1927. Final Report. Dublin, 
Stationery Office. 1v +27 pp. 3d. 

The Committee, which included representatives of commerce, agriculture, 
industry and labour, as well as officials of the Department of Finance and the 
Department of Local Government and Public Health, recommends extensive 
schemes of building, afforestation, road development and other public works as a 
means of relieving the present abnormal unemployment. 


ITALY 


Ministerio delie Corporazioni. Disciplina giuridica dei rapporti collettivi del 
lavoro e ordinamento corporativo dello stato. Rome, 1927. xxi + 1,594 pp. 

Contains the text of the parliamentary proceedings(reports and debates) relating 
to the Italian Associations Act of 3 April 1926, the text of the Act and administra- 
tive regulations, and of the rules of the Fascist General Federation of Italian Indus- 
try and of the trade union federations and authorised associations. The work also 
gives the directions issued by the Minister of Corporations relating to the inter- 
pretation of the Act and a list of employers’ and intellectual workers’ associations. 
Synoptic tables relating to employers’ and workers’ organisations are given as an 
appendix. 


NETHERLANDS 


Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Jaarcijfers voor Nederland. Annuaire sla- 
listique des Pays-Bas, 1927. The Hague, 1928. Lx1 + 383 pp. 


Statistical year book fer 1927. 
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Departement van Arbeid, Handel en Nijverheid. Ajdeeling Handel en Nijverheid. 
Verslagen van de Werkzaamheden over het Jaar 1926. Rijksvoorlichtingsdiensten 
ten Behoeve van Handel en Nijverheid. Jaargang 1927, No. 2. The Hague, 1927. 
89 pp. 

Report of the Department of Commerce and Industry of the Ministry of Labour, 
Commerce and Industry for 1926. 


Verslag over het Haventoezicht uitgeoefend in 1926. The Hague, 1927. 
vir + 71 pp. 
Report on labour inspection in ports in the Netherlands during 1926. 


Rijksdienst der Werkloosheidsverzekering en Arbeidsbemiddeling. Jaar- 
verslag van den Rijksdienst der Werkloosheidsverzekering en Arbeidsbemiddeling over 
1926. Arbeidsbemiddeling : Emigratie. No. 50. The Hague, 1927. vi11 + 167 pp. 


Annual report for 1926 on placing and emigration. 
Departement van Binnenlandsehe Zaken en Landbouw. Directie van den 


Landbouw. Verslag over den Landbouw in Nederland over 1926. Verslagen en 
Mededeelingen 1927. No. 2. The Hague, 1927. txx1 + 110 pp. 1 fl. 


Report on agriculture in the Netherlands in 1926. 


Hooge Raad van Arbeid. Jaarverslag over 1927. The Hague, 1928. 13 pp. 
Annual report of the Superior Council of Labour for 1927. 


SPAIN 

Ministerio de Trabajo, Comereio e Industria. Direceién general de Trabajo y 
Acci6n social. Seecion de Estadisticas especiales del Trabajo. Estadistica de los 
salarios y jornados de Trabajo. Referida al Periodo 1914-1925. Madrid, 1927. 
cCcLxx1i + 148 pp., tables, graphs. 

This statistical study on working hours and wages in Spain from 1914 to 1925 
contains an exposition of the method of compilation, a study on wages and hours 
in coal mines in the Asturias, and a comparative table of wages in different countries 
in 1925. 


SWITZERLAND 

TICINO 

Dipartamento del Lavoro. Rendiconto per l’esereizio 1927. Bellinzona, 1928. 
64 pp. 

Report of the Department of Labour for 1927. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Agriculture. Co-operative Markeling of Grain in Western Canada. 
By J. F. Bootn. Technical Bulletin No. 63. Washington, 1928. 116 pp. 29 cents. 


Department of Commerce. Bureau ef Standards. National Electrical Sajety 
Code. Fourth Edition. Handbook Series of the Bureau of Standards, No. 3. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Printing Office, 1927. xvi + 525 pp. $1. 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statisties. Proceedings of the Four- 
teenth Annual Convention of the Association of Governmental Labour Officials of 
the United States and Canada. Held at Paterson, N.J., 31 May-3 June 1927. Bulletin 
No. 455. Miscellaneous Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1927. 1 + 
131 pp. 25 cents. 

Among the reports submitted may be mentioned those on public employment 
methods, inspection and safety (non-machinery accidents, labour laws as a means of 
preventing diseases of occupation, and mine safety work), women and children in 
industry (migratory children and children in commercialised agriculture, home 
work, the work of a bureau of women and children) and conciliation and arbitration. 


Productivity of Labour in the Glass Industry. Bulletin No. 441- 
Productivity of Labour Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1927. rv + 
204 pp. 40 cents. 
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Employees’ Compensation Commission. Eleventh Annual Report, 1 July 1926- 
30 June 1927. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1927. tt + 55 pp. 5 cents. 


Federal Board for Vocational Edueation. A Study of the Professional Training 
of Teachers of Vocational Agriculture. Interpretation of Facts and Recommendations 
as to the Value of Professional Teacher-Training Courses in Education and Psycho- 
logy. Bulletin No. 122. Agricultural Series No. 33. Washington, 1927. vit + 
64 pp. 15 cents. 


—— Eleventh Annual Report. 1927. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1927. 
1x + 73 pp. 10 cents. 


Proceedings of the Fourth National Conference on Vocational Rehabilitation 
of the Disabled Civilian (Federal Board for Vocational Education and National 
Rehabilitation Association), Memphis, Tennessee, 23-31 March, 1927. Bulletin 
No. 121. Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation Series No. 14. Washington, 1927. 
xu1t + 144 pp. 25 cents. 


Vocational Rehabilitation in the United States. The Evolution, Scope, 
Organisation and Administration of the Programme of Vocational Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons. Bulletin No. 120. Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation Series, 
No. 13. Washington, Govt. Printing Office 1927. v + 98 pp.,illustr. 20 cents, 

Since the Act of 1920 known as the Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
was passed by the Federal Government, 41 States have enacted legislation for the 
purpose of co-operating with the National Government in the work of vocational 
rehabilitation. The purpose of this bulletin is to describe the system of vocational 
rehabilitation as it is carried on in the United States under the auspices of the 
State and Federal Governments. 


Treasury Department. United States Unternal Revenue. Siatistics of Income 
from Returns of Net Income for 1925. Including Statistics from Capital Stock Tax 
Returns and Estate Tax Returns. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1927. tv + 
403 pp. 65 cents. 


IOWA 

Bureau of Labour. Special Investigation of Children in Industry Attending 
Part-Time School. Material gathered and compiled by Ellen M. Rourks, State 
Factory Inspector. Des Moines, 1926. 77 pp. 

The investigation was undertaken to gain a more comprehensive knowledge of 
the reasons that cause children to cease attending full-time school between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen years to go to work, and also with the further purpose of 
arriving at some conclusion concerning the general social and economic conditions 
of these children. The investigation covered all the part-time schools maintained 
in the State of Iowa. 

The part-time school was selected as the field of investigation for the reason that 
the children in the age group fourteen to sixteen must attend part-time school, 
where such exists, under the part-time school law. 

The interesting results of the investigation are given in general tables at the end 
of the pamphlet and are analysed in its first part. 


VIRGINIA 


Department of Labour and Industry. Thirtieth Annual Report for the Year ending 
30 September 1927. Richmond, 1928. 123 pp. 


URUGUAY 

Lireecién General <e Estadistiea. Anuario estadistico. Afio 1926. Tomo XXXV, 
Parte 6.a. del ‘* Anuirio’’. Montevideo, 1928. Pp. 503-578. 

The figer’s given in the sixth part of the statistical year book for 1926 relate 
to industriai accidents, employment and unemployment, public assistance, health, 
pensions, and some other subjects. 


Ministerio de Relaciones exteriores. Informe sobre la VIII y 1X sesiones de la 
Conferencia Internacional del Trabajo. Inspeccién de emigrantes. El Articulo 40s 
del Tratado de Versalles. Estatuto Internacional de Marinos. By Octavio Moraté 
RODRIGUEZ. Montevideo, 1928. 199 pp. 
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The author, who was Secretary to the Delegation of Uruguay to the eighth and 
ninth Sessions of the International Labour Conference, gives an account of the 
work of the Conference at these two Sessions. He examines the questions on the 
Agenda and shows the bearing of the discussions and the decisions arrived at. 
He emphasises the superiority of the International Labour Conference over occa- 
sional congresses, where the work accomplished has neither the value nor the conti- 
nuity of that of the International Labour Organisation. The means of information 
at its disposal, he says, and the moral] authority it has acquired, enable this institu- 
tion to play a leading part. Finally he expresses a hope that Uruguay, although 
she possesses no mercantile marine, will ratify the Internalional Labour Con- 
ventions relating to maritime questions to show her interest in the work of the 
Organisation. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Aeerbo, Giacomo. Studii corporativi con saggio bibliografico generale sulle 
associazioni professionali e sui problemi sindacali. Rome, R. Bemporad e Figlio, 
1928. 124 pp. 

Contains two addresses delivered by the author. The first deals with the his- 
tory of the Italian corporation, the second with agricultural economy in the cor- 
porative State. In the latter Mr. Acerbo denounces the trade unionists’ error in 
treating agricultural labour problems according to industrial trade unionist methods. 
Fascist trade unionism, on the contrary, takes into account the social character 
of agricultural work and discriminates between the multiple forms of agricultural 
economy. Moreover, Fascism has thrown into prominence the part played by 
the technician. A bibliography of works on occupational associations and trade 
union problems occupies a third of the volume. 


Amadeo, Tomas. La redencién por la mujer. Buenos Aires, Grafico Oceana, 


1928. 187 pp. 

The author, who is director of agricultura] education in Argentina, examines the 
position of women in agriculture, and the measures necessary to ensure their 
education and technical training and to fit them to play their part in agriculture 
in Argentina as well as in other countries. A number of Decrees and reports on the 
agricultural education of women are cited at the end of the volume. 


Aussechuss zur Untersuchung der Erzeugungs- und Absatzbedingungen der deut- 
sehen Wirtschaft. Verhandlungen und Berichte. 1. Unterausschuss. 3. Arbeits- 
gruppe. Wandlungen in den wirtschaftlichen Organisationsformen. Erster Teil : 
Wandlungen in den Rechtsformen der Einzelunternehmungen und Konzerne. Berlin, 
Mittler u. Sohn, 1928. v1 + 484 pp. 

A committee to enquire into conditions of production of German industry and 
the marketing of products was established by the Act of 15 April 1926. The present 
volume contains some of the results of the work of one ot its sub-committees. In 
Part I expert opinions by Prof. FLEICHTHEIM, Dr. HACHENBURG, Prof. GEILER, 
B. BucuwaLp and Dr. HAUSSMANN are reprinted dealing with the changes in the 
industrial structure of Germany in their relation to the law of joint-stock companies. 
After the receipt of these opinions the sub-committee held an oral enquiry on the 
same subject in the course of which 41 witnesses were heard. The minutes of 
this enquiry form part II of the volume. 


Bacquié, Frane. Les inspecteurs des manufactures sous l’ Ancien Régime, 1669- 
1791. Etude historique et anecdotique d’aprés des documents inédiis. Préface de Henri 
S£r. Avant-propos de Julien Hayem. Extrait de la XIe série des ‘‘ Mémoires et 
Documents pour servir a l’Histoire du Commerce et de I’Industrie en France ” 
publiés sous la direction de M. Julien HayemM. Toulouse, E. B. Soubiron, 1927. 


xm + 392 pp. 40 frs. 

As Mr. Henri Sée points out in the preface, this work is a chapter in the economic 
history and the history of administration in France under the old regime. It 
contains a detailed and vivid account of the institution of factory inspection, 
created by Colbert in 1669, with a view to maintaining a high level of national 
production, and which lasted until the Revolution. The author has not only given 
us the work of a scholar : not content with discovering among the archives valuable 
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documents, some of which are reprinted in eztenso, he has carefully explained and 
annotated them, and his critical analysis appears to be both judicious and impartial. 
As Terray has pointed out, the inspector of that period was essentially the coun- 
sellor of the manufacturer, his duty was to guide him in his work, to inform him 
of any discoveries he might make, and to bring the manufactured article to the 
highest degree of perfection possible. This involved a minute control of the process 
of manufacture and strict observance of the regulations laid down. 

Comparing factory inspection under the old regime with modern factory in- 
spection, the author points out that there exist frequent and curious analogies as 
well as profound differences between the two. The two services are indeed much 
alike, considered from the administrative point of view. The factory inspectorate 
included a whole hierarchy : general inspectors, principal, technical, ordinary and 
special inspectors, assistant inspectors, apprentice-inspectors, etc. On the other 
hand, as Mr. Sée remarks, ‘‘ in spite of these apparent resemblances, the stand- 
point has entirely altered, which marks the difference between the two periods ’’. 
Formerly, effort was directed towards improving production, and if any attempt was 
made to educate the worker there was no real thought of protecting him. 

In the course of years, however, the regulation of production lost some of its 
partisans under the influence of English liberal ideas, and the factory inspectorate 
was abolished in 1791. 

One must feel grateful to the author for the light he has thrown on this institu- 
tion, the history of which was hitherto little known. 


+ Bakker, J. Her en Der: de Werkzoekende Kantoorbediende in Nederland. Purme- 
rend, J. Muusses, 1927. 30 pp. 
Pamphlet by the Secretary of the Netherlands National Union of Shop Assist- 
ants and Clerks, dealing with the placing of commercial employees. 


Balch, Emily Greene. Occupied Haiti. New York, The Writers’ Publishing Co. 
1927. vii + 186 pp. 

This is a report made by a committee of ‘* six disinterested Americans represent- 
ing organisations exclusively American, who, having personally studied conditions 
in Haiti in 1926, favour the restoration of the independence of the negro republic ’’. 
It is based on enquiries made during a brief stay in the island and does not claim 
to treat the subject adequately. Its chief purpose is to show the necessity for 
the undertaking of a joint investigation into present conditions by the Governments 
of Haiti and the United States of America. 


Banque Marmorosch, Blank et Cie. Bureau d’Etudes. Les forces économiques de 
la Roumanie en 1927. Bucarest, 1927. 141 pp. 


Describes the economic resources of Rumania in 1927. 


Bosch, I.G. J. van den. De landbouw in Zuid-Afrika en de vooruitzichten voor de 
vestiging van Nederlandsche landbouwers daar te lande. Mededeelingen van de 
Nederl. Vereeniging ‘‘ Landverhuizing’’. Reprinted from Handelsberichten. 
No. 1078. Doetinchem, C. Misset. 24 pp. 

The author deals with agriculture in South Africa and prospects for the settle- 
ment of Dutch agricultural workers. 


Bossard, James H.S. Problems of Social Well-being. Harper’s Social Science 
Series, edited by F. Stuart Cuapin. New York and London, Harper and Brothers, 
1927. 654 pp. 

Our concept of well-being, the author says, centres about three main conditions : 
adequacy of income, condition of bodily health, state of mind. It is on these basic 
problems and their inter-relation that he focusses the reader’s attention in this 
volume. After an introductory chapter on the meaning and importance of social 
well-being, he deals in the first part with the economic side of his subject — stand- 
ards of living, wages and incomes in the United States — and discusses some 
possibie means whereby wage earners might improve their economic circumstances. 
The second part of the book is devoted to the physical aspect of well-being, the 
control of disease, social and economic factors in disease, occupational risks, the 
prevention of accidents and their compensation, and the modern public health 
movement. ‘The third part deals with mental hygiene. The book ends with a 
brief review of the evolution of society, with particular reference to the status of 
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the individual in the group, a statement of the past and present situation in the 
United States, and some considerations on the future of social sciencein that country. 


Each chapter is followed by a short bibliography. 

Brandeisz, Maximilien, and Zemann, Franz. Ergdnzungsband der Gesetzgebung 
fir Kriegsgeschddigte, mit Entscheidungen der Gerichtshéfe Offentlichen Rechtes. 
Die sozialpolitische Gesetzgebung in Oesterreich. Gesetzesausgabe der Kammer 
fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte in Wien. Band X. a. Vienna, Verlag der Wiener Volks- 
buchhandlung, 1928. xxiv + 296 pp. 

Study on the Austrian legislation relating to disabled ex-service men and court 
decisions on the subject. 

Bund deutseher Krankenk beamten und -Angesteliten. Die Dienstaufgaben 
und die Besoldung der deutschen Krankenkassenbeamten und - Angestellten. Berlin, 
1927. 70 pp. 

Describes the work and the remuneration of the staff of sickness insurance funds 
in Germany. 





Campbell, Maey. Rural Life at the Crossroads. New York and London, Gina 
and Co., 1927. x + 482 pp. 

The book discusses the possibility of improving agricultural and rural conditions 
in the United States by the help of co-operation and new consolidated schools 
instead of the old scattered village schools. 


Carnelutti, Franeeseo. Lezioni di diritto industriale. Teorie del regolamento 
collettivo dei rapporti di lavoro. Padua, Antonio Milani, 1927. 203 pp. 30 lire. 

In these lectures on industrial law delivered in the University of Padua, Pro- 
fessor Carnelutti considers the new forms of association, collective agreements, the 
labour courts, strikes and lockouts, in relation to Italianlaw. His aim is to present 
a purely objective study. The book contains some criticisms of the provisions of 
the Associations Act of 1926, more especially those relating to the jurisdiction or 
the labour courts with regard to collective agreements. 


Ceeeoni, Edgardo. Lo Stato sindacale fascista e la Carta del Lavoro. Savone, 
L. Brizio, 1927. 141 pp. 10 lire. 

Trade unionism, the author says, has been an essential factor in Italian history 
from the earliest times. The mediaeval corporations were a transformation ot the 
Roman corporations. Mazzini’s conception of voluntary association is traceable 
in the trade unionism of the present day. The Fascist corporative State is the 
outcome of this evolution, and a perfected system. The author sets forth the funda-’ 
mental principles on which it is based and analyses in turn the thirty declarations 
of the Charter of Labour. 


Cristofaro, Salvatore de. J/ diritto italiano del lavoro. Rome, Edizioni del ‘‘ Diritto 
del Lavoro ’’, 1928. x1 + 105 pp. 

Labour law, according to the author, is that branch of law which regulates 
activities directed to the improvement ot the moral and material assets of the 
nation, a concept which excludes any definition limiting labour law to the relations 
between employers and workers. 


Danilowa, E .N. Diéistvouiouchtchéié zakonodatelstvo o troudié Soiouza Socialisti- 
tcheskich Soviétskich Respoublik (Législation du travail en vigueur dansl’ Union des 
Républiques socialistes soviétiques). Second frevised and enlarged edition. Moscow, 
Izdatelstvo NET ‘‘ Voprosy Trouda ” 1927. In two volumes. xxx + 1880 pp. 


Mrs. Danilowa undertook some years ago the enormous task of bringing together 
and publishing all the labour laws in force in the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 
The first edition of her work, which comprised five volumes, was almost immedi- 
ately sold out. In the second edition, published in 1927, Mrs. Danilowa has accom- 
plished a real feat in compressing such a mass of material within the compass of. 
two volumes and bringing her work up to a comparatively recent date (April 1927). 

These two volumes (admirably clearly, if closely, printed) contain over 6,000 
excerpts or texts given in extenso, a large number of provisions included in the 
legislation of the Federated Republics having been added in this new edition. 
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Anyone who has attempted a similar work wiil appreciate the numberless ditficullies 
which Mrs. Danilowa has overcome and the value of what she has achieved. 

In her preface, Mrs. Danilowa gives a methodical exposition of the origin of 
the work and the considerations which determined the choice of its form. Grouped 
according to subject, in the order followed in the Labour Code — which naturally 
heads the series — the texts are accompanied by bibliographical references and 
copious notes showing their connection. 

The tables of contents are excellently arranged and enable the reader to grasp 
at once the whole plan of the work. A chronological repertory, a subject index and 
a list of all the articles of the different codes (Labour, Civil, and Penal Codes, Code 
relating to legal procedure, etc.) of the various Republics complete the work. 
Such a valuable source ot reference should facilitate the most detailed research. 
It bears witness to scrupulous preparation. Few countries possess a publication 
of this scope, rendering the national labour legislation accessible to a wide public. 
It is to be hoped that Mrs. Danilowa will keep this invaluable work up to date 
through the publication of further editions. 


Deutscher Landwirtschaftsrat. Archiv des Deutschen Landwirtschajtsrats. 
45. Jahrgang. Bericht iiber die Verhandlungender 57. Vollversammlung. Jahres- 
bericht des Deutschen Landwirtschaftsrats. Herausgegeben von Dr. Wilhelm 
KuTscHER und Dr. Fritz Exrenrortu. Berlin, 1927. 552 pp. 


Proceedings of the annual meeting of the German Agricultural Council, 1927. 
Contains the annual report of the Council, including memoranda on agricultural 
credit, social policy, settlement and farm management problems (book-keeping and 
farm statistics), and the texts of papers on the organisation and financing of rural 
settlement and on the international relations of German agriculture with special 
regard to the World Economic Conference and the thirteenth International Congress 
of Agriculture (1927). Reference was made at the meeting to the work done by 
the International Labour Organisation in connection with agricultural problems 
and a desire was expressed to see more adequate representation of agriculture in the 
Organisation. 


El Museo social Argentino. Su incorporacién a la Universidad de Buenos Aires. 
Buenos Aires, Imprenta de la Universidad, 1928. 30 pp. 


The Museo social Argentino, created in 1911, was incorporated in the University 
of Buenos Aires in 1926. The above pamphlet describes its working, aims and 
composition. 


Empire Parliamentary Association (United Kingdom Branch). Report on the 
Parliamentary Visit to Nigeria, 1927-1928. London, 1928. 7 pp. 


This short report enumerates in five pages a few of the more striking features 
in the development of Nigeria. It points out that this development is in many 
cases being carried out by the African almost without European direction : ‘* There 
is everywhere a willingness, an eagerness, to handle all the new things from the 
West, and a confidence that the African will be shown honestly and in good will 
everything that the European can teach him as to how they are worked... . 
A lorry selected by Africans, owned by Africans, driven by Africans, repaired or 
scrapped by Africans, competes boldly for freight with the Government railway and 
in many cases competes successfully. ”’ 


Fantini, Oddone. Politica economica e legislazione del lavoro in Italia. Raccolla 
completa e ordinata di tutti le leggi e regolamenti sul lavoro. Preface by Prof. Alfredo 
Rocco. Florence, Vallechi Editore, 1927. rx + 1169 pp. 


This collection of labour laws and regulations comprises twenty chapters, each 
preceded by an explanatory note giving historical data and a short survey of the 
question dealt with. The chapter on international labour legislation contains the 
text of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, the standing orders of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference and the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, the International Labour Conventions ratified by Italy, and a summary of 
the clauses of the treaties on labour questions between Italy and other countries. 


Fédération nationale des eoopératives de consommation, Annuaire de la Coopéra- 
tion 1928. Paris, 1928. 579 pp. 
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The co-operative year book for 1928 published by the French National Federa- 
tion of Distributive Co-operative Societies. 


Federation of Swedish Industries. Industry in Sweden. Uppsala, 1927. 260 pp. 

This publication is a translation, somewhat abbreviated, of a book on Swedish 
industry, entitled Svenska industrien vid kvartsekelskiftet 1925, which was published 
in 1926 by the Federation of Swedish Industries, and to which attention was drawn 
in the International Labour Review, Vol. XVI, No. 1, July 1927, p. 148. 

The preface states that its object is ‘‘ to aid persons in English-speaking countries 
to obtain a more intimate knowledge of Swedish industry, its basic conditions, its 
organisation and its products. ’’ The work is divided into two parts. The first 
deals with Sweden’s natural resources and their influence on her industrial develop- 
ment. The second gives a detailed account of her various industries. Diagrams 
are given showing the numbers of workers in different industries over a period 
of some years. The geographical distribution of industries is illustrated by 
excellent maps. 


Gesetz iiber Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeilslosenversicherung vom 16. Juli 1927. 
Mit einer Einfihrung von Dr. O. WEIGERT und einem alphabetischen Sachregister. 
Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1927, Nr. 21. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing. xu + 92 pp. 

Text of the German Act of 16 July 1927 relating to placing and unemployment 
insurance, with an introduction by Dr. Weigert and a detailed index. 


Gioffi, Alfredo. Organizzazione sindicale e rapporti collettivi di lavoro nella 
legislazione italiana. Con lettere delle LL. EE. Rocco e Borrar. Prefazione di 
S. E. Mariano d’AME io. Studi giuridici e politici. Milan, Ulrico Hoepli, 1927. 
XXIx + 622 pp. 45 lire. 

The author deals with different aspects of the problem of workers’ organisation 
and industrial relations in Italy, considered in relation to the Associations Act 
of 3 April 1926, the Decree of 1 July 1926, and the Charter of Labour of 30 April 
1927, and also in relation to Italian legislation as a whole in so far as it supple- 
ments the legislation on associations. The principal questions dealt with include : 
the trade union problem, corporative organisation, the individual labour contract 
and collective agreements, the administration of labour law, the legal status of 
civil servants in relation to trade union and corporative organisation, and the 
penalties provided in cases of strike or lockout. 


Gutmann, Dr. Franz. Wdhrungsideen und Wdhrungsgestaltung in der Gegen- 
wart. Kieler Vortriige gehalten im Wissenschaftlichen Klub des Instituts fir 
Weltwirtschaft und Seeverkehr an der Universitat Kiel. Herausgegeben von Dr. 
Bernhard Harms. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1928. 29 pp. 


Study on monetary revalorisation. 


Handbuch der wirtschaftlichen Verbdnde und Vereine des Deutschen Reichs 1928. 
Third edition. Berlin, Industrieverlag Spaeth und Linde, 1928. xm + 1060 pp. 

This is an industrial directory of Germany, the first part of which contains 
lists of official organisations, as, for instance, industrial accident organisations, 
chambers of industry, commerce, and agriculture, information offices for foreign 
commerce, etc., while the second part is devoted to private organisations of 
employers. In some cases the name and address only are noted, but for the more 
important organisations full information is given concerning their chief officers, 
aims and purposes, membership, contributions, publications, committees, special 
institutions, and affiliations. 

Industrial organisations of workers are not included. 


Handbuch des Arbeiterschutzes und der Betriebssicherheit, in Beitrdgen von 
Mitarbeitern aus den Kreisen der Reichs- und Landerministerien, Gewerbeaufsichts-, 
Bergaufsichts-, Gewerbemedizinalbehérden, Berufsgenossenschaften und Dampf- 
kesseliiberwachungsvereine, Hochschulen, sowie von sonst, besonders sachsverstdndigen 
Mitarbeitern. Herausgegeben von Dr. Friedrich Syrup. Driitte Band. Berlin, Reimar 
Hobbing, 1928. 610 pp. illustr. 80 marks. 

The first two volumes of this handbook were analysed respectively in the 
April 1927 and March 1928 issues of the International Labour Review, (Vol. XV, 
No. 4, p. 644 and Vol. XVII, No. 3, p. 453). The third volume, which should prove 
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equally valuable, is arranged on the same lines. It deals with the metal industry 
and the construction of machinery, docks, the electro-technical industry, the 
manufacture of musical instruments, agricultural and forestry machines, metallurgy, 
the chemical, wood and food industries, water and gas supply, office work and com- 
mercial undertakings. 


Hodée, Adolphe. Les jardiniers et les jardins. Bibliothéque sociale des métiers. 
Publiée sous la direction de Georges RENARD. Paris, Octave Doin, 1927. m + 
460 pp. 10 frs. 

The author has brought together data from a number of works on horticulture 
and added to this materia] the results of personal research and twenty-five years’ 
experience, a great part of which was acquired during a long sojourn abroad. 
He describes the technical, social, economic and aesthetic evolution in the different 
branches of horticulture : market-gardening, fruit growing, garden planning and 
flower growing. He also gives a vivid account of the working conditions of 
gardeners, and deals with their occupational and social claims, horticultural 
employers, the development and work of horticultural associations (mutual socie- 
ties, workers’ organisations, horticultural workers’ co-operative societies, employers’ 
organisations). In the last chapter he examines the question of a revival of horti- 
culture aided by the organisation of vocational training and placing. Each chapter 
is followed by a bibliography. A number of typical labour contracts and the rules 
of the association Horticulture ouvriére are reprinted in the appendix. 


Hoffmann, Dr. Fr. Die Reichsgewerbeordnung. Achtundzwanzigste bis dreissig- 
ste neubearbeitete Auflage. Taschen-Gesetzsammlung 36. Berlin, Carl Heymann, 
1927. xm + 807 pp. 

German industrial code. 


Jones, Robert, and Sherman, S.S. The League of Nalions. From Idea to Reality. 
Its Place in History and in the World of To-day. Foreword by Viscount CEcIL oF 
CHELWoopD. London, Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 1927. xvi + 213 pp., llustr. 

This little book, primarily intended for the young, gives a brief account of the 
psychology and theory of the movement towards world unity, a historical outline 
of the movement, and a description of its present phase and achievement as 
embodied in the League of Nations. The appendices include a chronology of the 
principal events connected with attempts at instituting international peace and 
with the progress of the League of Nations, the text of the Covenant, and a biblio- 
graphy. 


Knapp, Georg Friedrich. Die Bauernbefreiung und der Ursprung der Landar- 
beiter in den dlteren Theilen Preussens. Zweite, unveranderte Auflage (Manuldruck) 
mit einem Vorwort vom Carl Johannes Fucus. ErsterBand. Ueberblick der Ent- 
wicklung. x1tx + 352 pp. Zweiter Band. Die Regulirung der gutsherrlich-bduer- 
lichen Verhdltnisse von 1406 bis 1857 nach den Akten. vu + 473 pp. Ausgewahlte 
Werke. Band II und Band III. Munich, Duncker und Humblot, 1927. 

No alterations have been made in this second edition of the well-known book 
by Knapp ¢escribing the liberation of the peasants and the origin of agricultural 
wage-paid labour in Prussia, which first appeared in 1887. 


Korthaus, Karl. Zeitbilder aus der Geschichte des deutschen Genossenschajts- 
wesens. Berlin, Deutscher Genossenschafts-Verlag, 1927. x1 + 365 pp. 

The author, who is director of the German Co-operative Union, gives a detailed 
exposition of the development of co-operation in Germany, and more particularly 
of the movement started by Schultze-Delitzch, which finds expression in the 
activities of the German Co-operative Union. 

La Gréce. Supplément du numéro du juillet 1927 de La vie technique et indus- 
trielle. Paris, 1927. vu + 151 pp. 15 fr. 

Contains articles by experts on the following questions: the problem and the 
settlement of refugees in Greece ; economic and financial organisation in Greece ; 
agricultural production and fisheries (cereals, tobacco, vines, olives, forests, 
fisheries, cattle breeding) ; industry (carpets, silk, peasant-made embroideries) ; 
economic equipment (mercantile marine, ports, railways, sanitation, utilisation of 
hydraulic power, electricity) ; intellectual and social life. 
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Lederer, Dr. Max, and Suchanek, Dr. Viktor. Arbeifsrecht, Arbeiterschutz und 
Arbeitslosenfiirsorge. Nach dem Stande der Osterreichischen Gesetzgebung vom 
30. September 1927. Mit einer historischen Einleitung. Materialien sowie Ent- 
scheidungen der Gerichte und Einigungsimter. Zweite, neubearbeitete Auflage. 
Handausgabe ésterreichescher Gesetze und Verordnungen, Nr. 220. Vienna, Verlag 
der Oesterreichischen Staatsdruckerei, 1927. xxv + 1,867 pp. 

Handbook on labour legislation, protection of workers and unemployment 
relief in Austria based on the Acts and regulations in force at 30 September 1927 
with an historical introduction. This is the second revised edition of the hand- 
book ; it contains, in addition to the texts of the Acts and regulations and a com- 
mentary, court decisions and decisions given by conciliation offices. 


Liberal Industrial Inquiry. JBritain’s Industrial Future. Being the Report of 
the Liberal Industrial Inquiry. London, Ernest Benn, 1928. xxrv + 503 pp. 2s. 6d. 

A comprehensive view of the conditions of industry in Great Britain as seenn 
from the Liberal Party’s standpoint is given in the above report, which deals with 
the organisation of business, industrial relations, national development and national 
finance. Extracts from the Report relating to a number of questions were published 
in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. X XV, No. 13, p. 420 (the need of rational- 
isation in Great Britain), Vol. XX VI, No. 1, p. 4 (Washington Hours Convention), 
and Vol. XXVI, No. 2, p. 46 (unemployment). 


Lucehini, Costante. Elementi di atlivismo corporativo. Etica sociale del’'Corpora- 
tivismo. Idea e realfa. Rome, C. de Alberti. 164 pp. 

The author sets forth the moral principles on whichthe corporative organisation 
in Italy is based. 


Lufit, Dr. Hermann. Samuel Gompers. Arbeiterschaft und Volksgemeinschaft 
jn den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1928. 213 pp. 
7-20 marks. 

Study on Samuel Gompers and workers’ organisation in the United States. 


Messmann, Paul. Grundfragen der Wirtschaft. Mainz, Verlag des Mittelrhein- 
ischen Fabrikantenvereins, 1928. 140 pp. 
Principles of economics. 


Muir, Ramsay. America the Golden. An Englishman's Notes and Comparisons. 
London, Williams and Norgate, 1927. x + 141 pp. 


National Student Federation of the United States of Ameriea. Year Book for 
1926. New York, 1927. 48 pp. 

This publication far surpasses in importance the usual year books published 
by student federations. The National Student Federation of the United States of 
America is of recent creation, being the result of the Intercollegiate World Court 
Congress held at Princeton in December 1925. From the beginning some of the 
leading men in American education, such as President MacCracken of Vassar College, 
Dr. Duggan, of the International Institute of Education at New York, Professor 
Meicklejohn, etc., have co-operated effectively with the Federation and helped to 
outline its programme. The present publication gives a report of the Congress 
held in 1926 at the University of Michigan, and the speeches delivered by Dr. 
DuGGan on ** European and American Educational Systems ”’, Professor MEICKLE- 
JOHN on ‘‘ Outstanding Problems in American Education”, and Dr. MacCRAcKEN 
on ‘** The Students’ Part in Education’’. It also contains short notes on the 
different committees, a list of the publications of the Federation and a list of the 
180 universities and colleges which are members of the Federation and whose dele- 
gates attended the congress of 1926. 


Nederlandsch Zuid-Afrikaansehe Vereeniging en de Vereeniging Zuid-Afri- 
kaansche Voorschotkas. Rapport van de Commissie over de Mogeliikheid van Emi- 
gratie van Nederlandsche Landbouwers naar Zuid-Afrika. Amsterdam, 1927. 62 pp. 


Report of the Committee on the emigration of Dutch land workers to South 
Africa presented to the Netherlands’ South African Society and the South African 
Credit Society in Amsterdam. 
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Nerschmann, Dr. Der Arbeitsnachweis Dresden im Dienste der Wirtschaft. 
Aus seiner Téatigkeit im Geschdftsjahr 1926-1927. 52 pp. 
Report on the activities of the Dresden Employment Exchange during 1926-1927. 


Nisot, M.T. Laquestion eugénique dans les divers pays. Tome I. Apercu histo- 
rique. Grande-Bretagne, Etats-Unis, France. Publications de 1l’Association inter- 
nationale pour la Protection de l’Enfance. Brussels, 1927. 513 pp. 

Mrs. Nisot has attempted a survey of the present position of eugenics in the 
different countries. After recalling the arguments put forward by eugenists and 
the bearing of economic, biological and climatic theories on the question, she deals 
with the principal measures applied or contemplated in the different countries 
with a view to the amelioration of the race. Her object is to furnish an objective 
documentation on the subject. She describes the institutions for eugenics through- 
out the world and gives an outline of the legislation in the different countries 
bearing on the question. 


Ohmann, Otto. Die Unfallverhitung im chemischen und physikalischen Unter- 
richt als Grundlage der Unfallverhittung in Haushait und Technik. Dritte, durch- 
gearbeitete und erganzte Auflage. Berlin, Winckelmann und Séhne, 1928. xvi +- 
203 pp., illustr. 

This little book is designed to combine the teaching of accident prevention with 
instruction in chemistry and physics as a groundwork of accident prevention in 
the home and in industry. 


Richter, Dr. Kurt. Die Genossenschaften in der deutschen Landmaschinen- 
wirtschaft. Soziale Organisationen der Gegenwart. Forschungen und Beitriige. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. Ernst GriinpFrevp. 5. Halberstadt, H. Meyer, 1928. xv + 
100 pp. 

Dr. Richter seeks to determine the importance of the sale of agricultural 
machinery by co-operative societies. His work is based on reports published by 
the principal co-operative societies affiliated to the German National Union of 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies and the central purchase and wholesale societies 
of the German General Union of Raiffeisen Societies, and on the results of an 
enquiry carried out among co-operative societies trading more particularly in 
agricultural machines. He describes, on the one hand, the organisation and import- 
ance of this trade, and on the other, the objects, organisation and importance of 
the use in common of agricultural machines, based on co-operative principles, 


R. K. Werkliedenverbond in Nederland. Rapport van dé Commissie tot onderzoek 
naar de uitvoering der Ongevallenwet en Invaliditeitsweit. Utrecht, 1927. 110 pp. 


Report of the Committee of Enquiry into the administration of the Act on 
insurance against accidents and invalidity presented to the executive committee 
of the central organisation of Catholic workers in the Netherlands. 


Seelmann-Eggebert, Dr. E.L. Die Systeme im neuzeitlichen deutschen Genossen- 
schaftswesen, ihre Entstehung und ihr gegenwdrtiger Stand. Stuttgart, W. Kohl- 
hammer, 1927. vit + 187 pp. 

In this second revised and enlarged edition of his work, the author deals in the 
first four parts with the organisation and methods of the German Co-operative 
Union, the General Union of Raiffeisen Societies, the National Union of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies and the Central Union of German Distributive Co-operative 
Societies. The fifth part is devoted to the organisation of inter-relations, the 
sixth to the Prussian Central Co-operative Fund. A general critical survey, in 
which the author gives his views regarding the different problems connected with 
the organisation of the co-operative movement, emphasises the differences between 
the Schultze-Delitzsch and the Raiffeisen systems, and describes recent tendencies 
in the co-operative movement in Germany, forms the seventh and last part of the 
work. 

Solanke, Lapido. United West Africa (or Africa) at the Bar of the Family of 
Nations. London, West African Students’ Union of Great Britain and Ireland, 1927. 
69 pp. 2s. 6d.; 60 cents (America). 

A short account by an African of the history of the negro in the territories now 
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known as British West Africa, followed by an outline of the policy by which the 
author considers that the future development of the West African peoples can be 
best secured. The bases of this policy include the freedom of Africans to develop 
along their own cultural lines, the preservation of native land rights, administration 
through native rulers, full educational facilities and the observance of the principle 
of trusteeship as laid down in Article 22 of the Treaty of Versailles. 


Tessan, Frangois de. Le Japon mort et vif. Lettre-Préface de Paul CLaupeE , 
Collection ‘* Toute la terre ’’. Directeur littéraire : Maurice DEkoBa. Paris, Edition 
Baudiniére, 1928. 253 pp. 12 fr. 

There appears to be a dearth of serious books in French which describe or discuss 
the problems and achievements of modern Japan ; the present volume is therefore 
allthe more welcome. The writer touches upon important social problems as well 
as upon the progress made of late and the awakening of the people. The parts 
which are of special value and interest are Chapter III on social movements, 
Chapter VII on emigration and colonisation, and Chapter XIV on Japan and the 
League of Nations. In the latter the author gives an account of the lively interest 
taken by Japan in the new world organisations, and the high idealism which inspires 
her support of them. 


Tolle, A. Merkblatt fiir Betriebs- und Abteilungsleiter der chemischen Industrie 
enthaltend die tadglich im Betriebe zu beachtenden wichtigsten Bestimmungen zur 
Regelung der Arbeitszeit. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1928. 15 pp. 

A guide to the fixing of working hours in the chemical industry. 


Trades Union Congress, Labour Party and Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. 
The Mining Situation: An Immediate Programme. London, Labour Publications 
Department. 18 pp. 2d. 


Ungarisches Wirtschafts-Jahrbuch. III. Jahrgang 1927. Unter Mirtwirkung 
von Fachmannern des Wirtschaftslebens und der Verwaltung. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. Gustav Gratz. Verantwortlicher Redakteur: Dr. Gustav Bokor. Vienna. 
Kommissionsverlag der Manz’schen Verlags- u. Univers.-Buchhandlung, 1927, 
372 pp. 

The Hungarian economic vear book for 1927 published by Mr. Gratz, former 
Hungarian Minister of Foreign Affairs, in collab°ration with well-known economists 
and experts on the questions traated, is a comprehensive survey of the economic and 
social life of the country. It contains an article by Mr. Gratz on the Hungarian 
Constitution, a study by the director of the Central Statistical Office on the distri- 
bution of the population by occupation, and articles on agricultural and industrial 
production, the working of the metal mines, the metal industry, the textile industry, 
industrial cartels, the commercial and financial situation, taxation, credit, the 
Government’s social policy during the year under review, industrial disputes, social 
insurance, factory inspection, unemployment, cost of living, etc. 


Valdour, Jaeques. Les méthodes en science sociale. Etude histoire et critique. 
Paris, Rousseau et Cie., 1927. 315 pp. 

Mr. Valdour considers the practical application of social science methods. This 
leads him to a fresh exposition of the theory of social science based on this critical 
study. After an introduction on the relation between method and science and the 
factors which condition them, the author examines in the first part subjective 
methods (Plato, Thomas Morus, Campanella, J. J. Rousseau, Fourier, Saint Simon) 
and in the second, objective methods. Finally, he expounds the Valdour method, 
a concrete method based on personal observation proceeding from the method of 
the Abbé de Tourville, itself derived from that of Le Play. It is exclusively induc- 
tive : conclusions must be derived from observed facts. But this method, the author 
says, is valuable only as a complement to the deductive methods ; it cannot be 
substituted for them. He concludes in favour of a systematic grouping of various 
methods which are all, he declares, more or less complementary. 


Van der Haeghen, G. Brevets d’invention, marques et modéles. Brussels, Ferdinand 
Larcier, 1928. 661 pp. 

The author, who has already published several works on industrial copyright, 
makes in the above volume an important contribution to the literature of the 
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question. He considers more especially the posilion in Belgium, but gives also some 
information on the essential differences between the various national legislations 
and the scope of the international conventions to which Belgium is a party. 

The work comprises two books. The first deals with inventors’ patents (defi- 
nition, institution, acquisition, litigation, rights and action in pursuit of claim, 
ownership of patent rights, foreign patents, special legislation due to the war). 
The second deals with exclusive rights other than inventors’ patents (copyright of 
industrial models and designs, trade marks, unfair competition, author’s copyright, 
scientific property). 

The appendices contain the text of the Belgian Acts on industrial copyright, a 
bibliographical index, an analytical table of contents, an alphabetical index, and 
a list of periodicals relating to industrial copyright. 


Viterbo, Michele. Politica del lavoro nel Mezzogiorno. Rome, Anonima Romana 
Editoriale, 1927. 232 pp. 

A collection of articles and addresses on various problems peculiar to Southern 
Italy and connected with vocational education, emigration, co-operation, economic 
and labour policy, etc. 


Wartner, Dr. Rudolf. Das Bildungswesen der Genossenschaften. Soziale Organisa- 
tion der Gegenwart. Forschungen und Beitrage. Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Ernst 
GRUNDFELD. Halberstadt, H. Meyer, 1927. 143 pp. 

The author examines the educational work of the co-operative movement, its 
development and organs, and its results. After a close analysis of the documents 
brought together dealing with the co-operative movement in England and in 
Germany, he defines the special tasks connected with education in co-operation and 
its aim, and, finally, considers it in relation to the general economic and social 
structure. 


Wiinseh, Georg. Evangelische Wirtschaftsethik. Tiibingen, Verlag von J.C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1927. xv + 740 pp. 

The author, who is professor of systematic theology at Marburg, has become well 
known in scientific circles through his studies on problems of social ethics. The 
work now under consideration may justly be considered the first complete treatise 
on economic ethics emanating from Protestant sources. Ernest Troeltsch, Max 
Weber, and, quite recently, Emmanuel Hirsch, it is true, have dealt with different 
economic questions from the ethical and religious standpoint ; problems of this 
nature, however, have not hitherto been subjected to an analysis so methodical as 
that of Professor Wiinsch. The volume is the first of a general treatise on evan- 
gelical social ethics. For this reason, in the first part, devoted to the foundations 
of this science, the author explains in detail the philosophical elements which come 
into play, and analyses the Christian conception of the Divinity. 

In the second part, entitled ‘‘Economy ”’, the author indicates very clearly 
the respective positions of different denominations (Lutheran, Calvinist and Bap- 
tist) with regard to economic questions. He considers the real nature of economy, 
and the part which is played by ethics in its teleology. 

In another chapter Dr. Winsch examines the economic systems based on 
capitalist and socialist conceptions, and comments on the different currents in 
Christian socialism to-day. He also makes an objective study of the present 
position of the more important controversies concerning social ethics, and he does 
this in such a way as to render it accessible to any educated reader, and to make 
his work useful as a handbook. 

He deals in particular with general labour problems, occupations, werking hours, 
wages, industrial disputes, property, etc. The last chapter is devoted to a penetrat- 
ing study of the present economic situation and the duties of the Church, from which 
emerges the need of an entire revision of the ethical-social conceptions hitherto 
accepted in Protestant circles. Thanks to his thorough knowledge of economic 
and social science and of theological questions, the author has gone to the very 
core of the problems studied, and at the same time, brought them within the 
comprehension of his readers. 


Zwiazek Zydowskich Towarzystw Spéldzielezych w Polsee. Wiadomosci Statys- 
tyezne. Zwiazkowych Spoldzielni Kredytowych na dzien 31 grudnia 1927. Warsaw, 
Statistics relating to Jewish co-operative credit societies in Poland for 1927. 
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ERRATA 


1928, Vol. XVII 


No. 3, March, “Seasonal Fluctuations in Employment ” : 
Austria (table on page 368): the figures in the column headed 
“ An increase ” should read as follows : 5, 3, -, 1, 1, 2, 4, 2, 
3, 4, 7, 7. 
Italy (table on page 370): the figures in the column headed 
“ An increase ” should read as follows: 4, 1, -, -, 1, -, -, 3, 
4, 5, 5, 5. 
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